

















THE BATTLE OF PROGRESS. 


A NEW YEAR’S POEM. 
BY WILLIAM M. BAKER. 


Why in this world’s wide tournament 
Forever is grim battle blent ? 

While trumpets never cease to peal 
Why left and right do armies wheel? 
The armies of eternal Force 
Along the earth’s Olympic cowrse 

In combat from their earliest sovrce? 





What brains can frame how fiery flerce, 

A white-hot sphere, the universe 

Through myriad ages doth rehearse, 

In every flame, the ages yet e 

Of Force by furious Forces met ! 

By whose unsleeping strife alone 

Earth, slowly wrought, becomes the throne 
On which shall man at last be set, 
Self-wrought a king through blood and sweat. 


Hangs in tremulous equation, 
From the flat of creation— 



















Till Life, at last, and nobler Life 
Breaks from the deadlock of the strife 
To work yet grander glories there. 


To his«ing brine the Lava pours, 

Tbe Wind with Whirlwind wrestling roars, 
The prisoned torrents burst their doors ! 
Areund the globe the drifting rock 

Grinds dates on Nature’s dial-clock. 

The Glaciers melt to sidden seas, 

The Oceans into ice-flelds freeze, 

And, chimed each won as it flees, 

Earth vibrates with electric shock. 


Not in vain the combat rages. 

Every force which earth encages 

Lifts from beneath, throughout the ages, 
Coast, plain, and peak. The tireless strife 
Takes shape and path, takes law and life. 
Marsh of dense, gigantic grasses 
Through the hot alembic passes 

Into ofl and coal and gases. 

The clod into the opal turns, 

The carton into diamond burns, 

For Man the Monarch’s uses rife. 


Fiercer still the conflict urges 

As upon the lists emerges 

Monster vermin, mammoths, scourges 
Of the planet. Blind desire 

Plow; with reptile storms the mire, 
Reds with blood as once with fire. 
Answering their end they blunder, 
Brutal force, yet working wonder, 
Latest forms of flood end thunder, 
Force fm flesh to send asunder— 
Serpent force, but climbing higher ! 


Conflict next where man is foeman, 
Horse and foot, and spear and bowman, 
Mede and Persian, Greek and Roman, 
Centuries of deadliest fight ! 

As when through primordial night 
Mastodon and Pteradactyl 

Strive, or, age on ages back still, 

Fire and water make attack still, 

So the Nimrods, Alexanders, 

Cesars, Timours, flerce 

Leave; as the final conquest-wrought 
By their thousand campaigns fought, 
All we now know of Law and Right. 


Till this hour is strife the portion 
Of our planet, still commotion 
Man must have as has the Ocean. 
Strife which merely varies use, 
‘Up the ages step by step on 
Changes merely made in weapon, 


ro) 


Club or critique, rope or ruse, 
Shot or satire, stab, abuse ! 
Conflict now of Turk and Tartar, 
Then of Nero and of Martyr, 
Cunning fence of gain and barter, 
Caucus, libel, mitraileuse. 


Tis to strife the race is debtor ! 

Every man by strife made stronger, 
Sinewy-souled, to last the longer, 

Not a blow but breaks a fetter. 

Stake, scourge and ax, sword, rack, and stocks, 
Clash of Mary and of John Knox, 

Huss, Tetzel, Leo, Luther, then 

Spain Ifke a swollen bubble breaks 

When Spanish ships strike ships of Drake’s. 
Calvin, Wesley, Tyndall, Spurgeon, 
Spencer, Huxley—all but urge on. 

—Once ’twas flow of tears and blood, 

Now of ink a steadier flood ; 

Tides whose billows surge by, surge on 
Sweep us into larger men ! 


Once more the Irish heart is‘hot, 

Till chilled once more by English shot. 
With-latest Rome attempts to cope— 

At least, attempte—the latest Pope. 
Lords, commons, kmgs, and congresses, 
Press, Pulpit, Piatform—cbaunels these, 
Cold cannon, till, with roll of drums, 
Their flaming force with combat comes. 
5 G Bismarck, Beaconsfeld— _ 






am 
Assassin, Czar, and Nihilist, 

Each with his kind reload, entrench 
—Till God or Satan fly the field— 
For bloodiest battles yet concealed; 
Such volleys never yet have pealed ! 
As sleeps the nitro-glycerine’s might 
Untit the electric currents smite, 

So let the blows I have to take 

My strength to stronger strength awake! 
To-day, as since the world began, 

War is the work which makes the man / 











BUT WHY NOT IMMEBSE? 
BY THE REV. HUGH 0. PENTECOST. 





To Tas Eprror or THe INDEPENDENT: 


Your editorial comment of Dec. 30th, 
1880, upon the communication of ‘‘ one 
‘N. 8. B.’ in The Journal and Messenger” 
has just fallen under my eye, and suggests 
a query which I shall presently propound. 
I have been much interested in your arti- 
cles from time to time relating to the his- 
tory of immersion as an exclusive practice 
among Baptists, as also with your whole 
treatment for several past years of those 
questions which distinguish the Baptists as 
a sect from other Christian denominations. 
As is usual when THE INDEPENDENT dis- 
cusses any question, there has been exhib- 
ited breadth of view, fairness, and kindness. 
These, like all matters of doctrine and 
Church order, are always open for such 
discussion, and he who sincerely desires to 
know the exact truth will rejoice in every 
smallest particle of light that can be thrown 
upon them. Up to the present time, all 
known facts confirm me in the belief that 
our Lord and the apostles desired confessors 
to be immersed upon profession of faith in 
Christ, and that submitting to the ordinance 
of immersion is a simple act of obedience, 
of very considerable importance, ranking 
with such commands as to the assembling 
of the saints for public worship, the doing 
of all things with decency and order, the 
partaking of the Lord’s Supper, and those 
of like quality—commands which, if they 
are not as important as those to believe or 
to continue in prayer, are, notwithstanding, 





| injunctions from Christ which lose none of 


their force by relative comparisons. Never- 





led to the same conclusion. I clearly ap- 
prehend the argument by which one who 
believes that Christ and. the Early Church 
were. immersed justifies himself and con- 
siders himself obedient in choosing another 
mode of applying water in -the rite of bap- 
tism. Now, the question which I wish to 
propound is this, and I wish you would be 
good enough to answer it with the candor 
of a large man, who is ashamed to be 
dominated in the least by prejudice; or, if 
you please, of a little child, who speaks out 
what lies in the mind; without considering 
to what it stands related or what might be 
its logical outcome. Here is the question: 
Supposing that a man ‘believes Christ, the 
Apostles, and the Early Church to have been 
immersed; supposing. that he might also 
believe ‘‘ thatthe essential part of baptism 
is the profession of repentance and disciple- 
ship, and that the method of doing it is in- 
cidental,” what good reason has he for de- 
parting from the original method? Why 
should he want todo so? Why is not the 
mode which Christ found and submitted to 
good. enough for the disciple? Admitting, 
for a moment, that he has the liberty to 





desires to follow him? I repeat, admitting 
that he has Miberty to change the mode, why 
should he want to? Ihave heard that Mr. 
Spurgeon said he would drink a glass of 
liquor once a year, just to demonstrate his 
liberty. But I presume he would not feel 
justified in using it habitually, upon the 
same ground. If liberty must be demon- 
strated in this matter of baptism, why not 
baptize by affusion one candidate each year 
in every church? Why make a practice of 
that which is confessedly (to a great extent 
among non-immersionists) a permitted mode, 
unauthorized by precept or example in the 
Early Church? Oughta disciple to follow 
his own whim or convenience, when he 
could just as well do exactly as Christ did, 
and be sure he was right, not having to 
justify himself even on so good ground as 
Christian liberty? 

I hope, Mr. Editor, that you understand 
my utter freedom from acrimony in pro- 
pounding the above many-jointed question; 
and I hope also that it is not so puecrile as 
to deserve no notice. It has always seemed 
to me that it ought to be the delight of the 
Lord’s people to do as He did in the matter 
of baptism, asin all things else, instead of 
resorting to so many ingenuities of argu- 
ment to justify themselves in departing from 
his way. All that I have said applies, of 
course, more particularly, perhaps only, to 
those who do not deny that immersion was 
the primitive mode of baptism, but who, 
for one reason or another, choose some other 
mode. 

Szcoxp Barrier Cuuncn, Hartrorp, Conn. 





GEORGE ELIOT. 
BY MARY CLEMMER. 





Dears is as common as birth. Through 
its opening and closing gates souls great 
and small are constantly passing out to.the 


time is needed to make the presence 
beloved fade into memory and a 





Tnovent, ‘the | intrinsic 
of God himself, is indestructible. 











When a great Intelligence passes beyond 
us, out to the unknown, then it is that the 
whole human race s bereft. 

We are sorry tha? Milton quarreled with 
his wife, was unjust to his daughters; that 
Shakespeare was accused of poaching; that 
Lord Bacon was not as strong in integrity 
as he was inintellect; that Barns was weak, 
and Byron wicked; yet all the shadow of 
their mortal failure cannot obscure the 
splendor of their thought, ss it streams 
backward from their names, illuminating 
human experience and kindling ever human 
imagination and aspiration. 

Thus the illustrious woman whose pass- 
ing outward the whole English race to-day 
deplores must live in the future, not in 
isolated deeds of her misunderstood life, 
nor even in the entirety of her exquisite 
character, byt in the Thought which lives 
after her, and which will continue fo live as 
long as the language that gives it form and 
substance remains to men. It will live, at 
least, in aphorisms; not because it portrays 
any special form of character or society, 
but because it is a part of the universality 
of thought, belonging to human nature and 
to alltime. Hers were 


The faith that Jook¢ through death, 
In years that bring the philosophic mind.” 

It is a curious fact in the history of 
womanly development that whenever a 
woman rises to any unusual mental altitude 
some man is sure to receive the credit of 
having educated, developed, or superin- 
tended her talent or genius. The great 
creative genius of George Eliot could 
come but from the unfailing source of ail 
creative power, the omnipotent mind of 
God himself; yet the world is quite accus- 
tomed to the assurance that Herbert 
Spencer educated her, and that George 
Henry Lewes gave her ideas, and for a long 
period of years altered and modified her 
genius to such a degree that he quite made 
it over, if he did not create it in the begin- 
ning. 

As late as 1877 Mr. Lewes took the pains 


to write, in contradiction of this report: 


‘“Mr. Herbert Spencer is said to have been 
the instructor of Mrs. Lewes and to have 
taught her languages. Had the writer 
taken the trouble to make the slightest 
inquiry, he would have learned that Mr. 
Herbert Spencer knows very little of one 
language besides ‘his own, whereas Mrs. 
Lewes, before she knew him, was the mis- 
tress of seven.” To this assurance Herbert 
Spencer added his own, declaring that 
George Eliot was a liberally educated wo- 
man when he first met ber; that he was 
never her instructor. For many years be- 
fore his death the controlling power of 
George Henry Lewes was traced by critics 
in every line she published; yet to-day the 
untouched fact remains that, however much 
close mental association with his mind mod- 
ified the action and expression of hers, 
clear as a crysolite, steadfast as a star that 
differeth from all other stars in its own 
especial glory, shines the untovched, invio- 
lable genius of George Eliot. 

It is.sacrilegious to compare her power 
with that of any of her contemporaries in 
her own sphere of thought, it so far tran- 
ascends them all, I am glad that the Amer- 
ican press can boast of one man great 
enough both to see this fact and to an. 
nounce it. The superlative critic of the 
New York Sun, himself a scholar trained ip 
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the greatest of English schools, in writing 
of ‘‘George Eliot Dead,” says: 

“‘ When we regard George Eliot in her 
capacity of thinker, it seems to us almost 
impertinence to compare with this woman 
any masculine author who has addressed 
an English audience through the-medium of 
a novel, For the creator of Tom Jones 
or the writer of Waverly there was noth- 
ing in existence but transient superficial 

henomena; there were no mys'erics in it. 

or them the deeper problems of man’s his- 
tory and destiny were scarcely so much as 
stated; much less have they sought to solve 
them, or consented with agnostic resigna- 
tion to forego a sclution. And even when 
we poss from * Middlemarch’ to the works 
of Dickensand Thackeray, do we not feel 
like men descending from the cool moun- 
tain air, through whose transparent medium 
the ways of men are watched with the keen 
yet kindly ken of some superior spirit, to 
the dense, recking fume of towns, wherein 
alike the cynical and laughing philosopher 
could only spy out and prod up the surface 
of things? Tow can we refrain, as we eee 
the one rioting in vulgar mirth and the 
other hugging with a smirk his little store 
of worldly wisdom, from wishing, with 
the Romans, that all our men were women 
so the women were Zc ng) ius?” 

One can thank God without reservation 
that the paragraph above was written by a 
man, not bya woman. Surely, it must be 
habit, for it is hot thought, which makes so 
many glibly set George Eliot with Dickens 
and Thackeray, with Charlotte Bronté or 
George Sand. No thinker, no judge of 
thinking, who has ever really compared the 
works of these writers, can coolly assert of 
George Eliot that she ‘‘ stands on a literary 
level” with Dickens and Thackeray, when 
she stands so far above them in every ele- 
ment of enduring greatness. Already her 
novels, while they retain and will long 
retain many readers, have ceased to be the 
fashion. Had she continued to produce 
“ Adam Bedes” and “ Mills on the Floss,” 
this assertion could not be true. Those 
enchanting pictures of Enclish landscapes; 
those delicious, yet pathetic talcs of English 
life; those enduring delineations of English 
character made even the superficial willing 
to endure the greatness of the thought they 
so defily covered. As she lived on, her 
philosophic purpose became more and more 
apparent, till in ‘* Daniel Deronda” and in 
the sayings of ‘Theophrastus Such” it 
became a burden not to be endured by the 
seeker of ‘* plots,” nor cheerfully to be tol- 
erated by the mild seeker after half. 
truths. 

But, in reading the later works of George 
Eliot, we may be sure of what we miss. 
Aspiration, growth, high development of 
character are all here. But alas! there 
is no faith, nor its reward. Law, inexor- 
able law prevails. It brings doom, disap- 
pointment, retribution. The horizon nar 
rows, The sky is adamant. No faith 
penctrates it in blessed content, holding fast 
to the life unseen and eternal, What ex- 
quisite humor, what noble cheer, what lofty 
imagination were hers once; but now her 
very thought seems to sol before the shut 
gate of the Future’s mystery, as if she felt 
alrendy the sting of death and the victory 
of the grave. George Eliot's fine, stronr 
hand never struck a blow at relicion; but 
George Eliot's spirit—great, tender, inex- 
pressibly sad—threw over it often the 
deep shadow of its own imploring and pite- 
ous hopelessness. We have only to follow 
her successive pages to see where the seerand 
sybil sank into the wise, uncomforted phi- 
losopher. But amid the piled up fragments 
of worldly wisiom we continue to see tothe 
end the commaniling figure of one woman, 
full of nobleness, who, somehow, always 
misses happiness at last. No mattcr by 
what self-sacrifice, by what devotion, by 
what intrinsic grestness she reaches her 
kingdom; when she gains it, she finds it 
empty. There is no real reward, no 
glimpse, no certain sight of the im- 
mortal, the incorruptible—of all—that can 
explain or crown at last this fragmentary, 
insufficing human life. No stray passace 
outraying the flame of the spirit reveals 
the inward life of this great woman as 
hid with Christ in God. All inspiration 
was hers but the inspiration of Faith. 
Without it, the transcendent light of her 
mind, falling on the chaos of this troubled 
life, is often but little more than darkness, 
All the more potent, then, is the power of 
the Master, as we fecl it through her earlier 
pages. Despite the halting belief of her 
brain, so penetrated was she by his Spirit 


that it shone forth from her thought often 
without her knowledge or her will. 

Nowhere in the pages of fiction is the 
Spirit of Christ, through his believers, 
reflected with a simpler, clearer charm than 
in the characters of Adam Bede and Dinah 
Morris; than in the grave, conscientious, 
tender, consecrated man and the sweet, 
inspired, ministering woman. 

Let us not forget, as she lies dead, ques- 
tioned, condemned in her grave, that these 
two human exalted souls—as their last ex- 
ceeding great reward—George Eliot mated 
and married. 

No one who thinks long enouch will say 
that Georze Eliot ‘‘ struck a deadly blow at 
the holy ordinance of marriage.” 

Had she refused to marry when it was in 
her power, then this might have been trath- 
fully declared. But lo! she no sooner felt 
morally free than she walked straight to the 
altar of a conservative church and took 
upon herself the strictest vows of marriage. 
A curious way, surely, of ‘‘ stabbing the 
holy ordinance.” 

If the absolute marriage of two persons 
with each other is something more and 
higher than any mere ceremony can repre- 
sent (as Quakers believe, who slways marry 
themselves), then in sacrifice, in devotion, 
in fidelity, in honor to one person, throuch 
evil more than good repurt, George Eliot. 
in fact, if not in law, had been married 
before and had been the wife of George 
Henry Lewes. 

In estimating the relations of these two 
persons, the world should remember two 
things. 

First, that absolutely it knows nothing 
of the personal relations of this pair, save 
that for many years, under one roof, they 
were constant comrades in daily life and 
in the h'ghest pursuit of study and thought; 
that, being these, they gave to no one else 
what they gave to each other. For years 
in the same way, toall outward appearance, 
lived Cowper and Mary Unwin; yet who 
ever heard of that mournful religious pair 
as ‘‘stabbers” of the holy ordinangg of 
marriage? 

Another fact indispensable to the estimate 
of their relation is that George Eliot and 
George Lewes were not technically Chris- 
tian believers. They were disciples of 
Comte. They were the comrades of 
Spencer, of Huxley, of Tyndall—men who 
do not teach or practice ‘‘immorality,” 
surely, althouch their thought is rooted in 
the philosophy evolved from physical 
science. Right or wrong, George Eliot te- 
lieved in a higher morality than that 
meted and measured by human law. As 
no one dare say that she was not true to 
every personal obligation of legal marriage, 
no one ean accuse her of personal immoral- 
ity, but only of the immorality of living in 
an illegal relation. Had it been possible 
for her to have legally married the man 
with whom she lived illegally, then, without 
question, she could have been accused. 
She could not marry him by law. She 
could marry him by personal fidelity, 
honor, love. At what price? At the price 
of herown high and spotless name, to be 
stamped forever after by “‘ the world” with 
the scarlet letter of dishonor; to be ques- 
tioned not only, but to be branded as a 
**bad woman ” by the Pharisees of all after 
time, by the men who can question fidelity, 
purity in illegal marriage and practice 
without shame ¢nfidelity in the legal mar- 
riage ordained of Gcd and honored by 
man. Let no one say that the writer of 
this defends ‘illegal marriage.” She says 
only: ‘* Judge not, that ye be not judged.” 

It is easy to know what is conventionally 
proper. Society's ‘‘ thousand peering little- 
nesses” show us that. It is not difficult 
to conform to the average standard of well- 
doing. What is difficult is the unflinching 
adherence to absolute honor ond truth, 
irrespective of appearances which are ex- 
trancous to their essence. Not only is ‘‘ the 
stuff of tragedy and romance,” but the 
intrinsic stuff of self-abnegation and purity 
in the intellectual and affectional union of 
two superior persons, -however widely 
parted by outward facts, whose devotion to 
each other, in sight and out of sight, against 
all eppearances, for long years, is at last 
justified by victorious proofs of probity to 
gods and men. 

The greatest only are equal to such a re 





lation. The greatest only are great enough 


— 
to live in it, above and beyond the world’s 
approval, unmindful, if not indifferert to it. 

Such was the relation of George Henry 
Lewes and Marian Evans. But the mass of 
people to whom such a relation, umsanc- 
tioned by human law, would be neither 
right nor possible, by that very fact, have 
no right to judge two persons of whose 
deepest existence they know actually noth- 
ing. If it isthe prerogative of genids to feel 
the heart of all men in its breast, think how 
much more intricate and extended are the 
fibers of its association with all other human 
beings than are those who possess but the 
mere ordinary measure of perception and 
comprehension. Genius is human nature 
in that extreme development which makes 
its sense, its sight, its sympathy, its spirit- 
uality keener, finer, deeper, further-reach- 
ing than those of the ordinary creature can 
possibly be. What folly for this creature, 
whose experience in every direction is so 
much more limited, to attempt to measure 
that which co far outstrips and transcends 
in degree, if not in kind, its own capacity! 

The law of absolute rectitude alike com- 
mands all; but its personal application, 
modified by personal obligation and condi- 
tion, belongs solely to the individual. Let 
no one, standing outside of another’s life, 
attempt to touch the spring of action shut 
within the penetralia of that spirit; still less 
assume to pass judgment on its relations to 
any other human being—a relation born out 

of conditions of which the mere observer 
can know nothing. Who can measure the 
spiritual impudence of the people who now 
boast of refraining from ‘* throwing stones” 
at the memory of George Eliot? 

Let even the Pharisee pray for grace to 
remember that, by whatsoever name he calls 
the relation of this man and woman, that 
personal consecration, companionship, sym- 
pathy, not cnly, but great thoughts and ex- 
alted character, came out of it. Great, in- 
deed, is that woman whose own griefs may 
be only guessed by the poignant tenderness 
with which she paints the griefs of others, 
and the almost divine pity with which she 
binds up the wounds of the injured and the 
fallen. No higher praise could be uttered 
of her than this‘ “It is the largest of George 
Eliot’s claims upon our gratitude that, what- 
soever heart-drops may have been wrung 
from her in sore agony, they were distilled 
in the alembic of her benignant genius into 
balm for the wounded, bruised, or breaking 
heart.” 

It is one of the heaviest penalties of wrong 
thinking and of wrong living that they blur, 
if they do not obliterate, the very perception 
of cood and evil. There was never that in 
the thought or life of George Eliot which 
made dim her spiritual vision, or made her as 
woman less than almost angel—gentle, tend- 
er, and loving. Intellectually, she walked 
the mountain-tops. Her thought is full of the 
tonic of the upper air, uplifting and enno- 
bling. It is never cold. What clear, fine, 
vivyfying heat glows and throbs in the 
emotion of strength that is not weakness. 
Glowing with warmth, the atmosphere of 
her novels is never lurid. The bane of 
fiction is its power to make vice and false- 
hood attractive and delightful. The glory 
of fiction is its mission to make truth 
beautiful and ever to be desired. Between 
George Eliot’s lines we trace the tenets of 
Comte’s philosophy—the religion of human- 
ity. In George Eliot’s lines we often feel 
the breathing of the Hoty Sprrrrt, the 
reflex of the image of the MasTER of us all. 

Maggie Tulliver, in her glorious girl- 
bood, was what George Eliot must have 
been in her early youth. Thé thought 
which embodies this sweetly human creature 
is penetrated with a fervor of feeling, a per- 
sonal pathos which one misses in the power- 
fully-drawn image of Hetty, in the clear-cut 
picture of Dinah, and in the marvelous 
portrait of Gwendolyn. Maggie Tulliver— 
struggling from ignorance to knowledge, 
from longing to aspiration, from imagina- 
tion to faith—is a creature that George Eliot 
knew all abcut by actual experience. Who 
will say that the soul that produced the 
following knew not by more than imagina- 
tion of what it wrote? 

“There 1s something sustaining in the 
very agitation that accompanies the first 
shock of trouble, just as an acute pain is 
often a stimulus and produces an excite- 


ment which is transient strength. It is in 
the slow changed life that follows, fin the 
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time when sorrow has become stale, and 











has no longer an emotive intensity that 
counteracts its pain, in the time when day 
follows day in dull, unexpected sameness, 
and trial is a dreary routine—it is then 
that despair threatens; it is then that 
the peremptory hunger of the soul is 
felt, and eye and ear are strained after some 
unlearned secret of our existence, which 
shall give to endurance the nature of satis- 
faction. . . . Every affection, ev 
delight the poor child had had was like 
an aching nerve to her. There was no mnsic 
for her any more; no piano, no harmonized 
voices, no delicious stringed instruments, 
with their impassioned cries of imprisoned 
spirits, sending a strange vibration through 
her imprisoned frame. Of all her school- 
life there was nething left now brt her little 
collection of school-beoks, which she turned 
over with a sickening sence that she knew 
them all and thev were a‘l barren of com- 
fort. Even at school she had often wi<hed for 
books with morein them. And now, with- 
ont the indirect charm of school emulation, 
‘Tél’maque’ was mere bran; ©o were the 
hard, dry questions on Christian doctrine. 
There was no flavor in them, no strength. 
Saints and martyrs had never interested 
Magzie so much as sages and _ poets. 
She knew little of saints and martvrs, 
and had gathered, as a genera] resnit of her 
teaching, that they were a temnorarv nro- 
vision aga'nst the spread of Catholicism 
and had all died at Smithfield. In one of 
these meditations, it occurred to her that 
she hed forgotten Tom’s  school-books, 
which had heen sent home ina trunk. og 
Latin, Euclid, and Logie would surely be a 
considerable step in masenline wistom—in 
that knowledce which made men contented 
and glad to live. Not that the vearning for 
effectual wisdom was quite unmixed. A cer- 
tain mirage would now and then rise on the 
desert of the future, in which she saw _ her- 
self honored for her surnrisine attrinments. 
And so the poor child, with her conl’s 
hunger and her illusions of sclf-‘attery, 
began to nibble at this thick-rinded fruit of 
the tree of knowledge, fecline a gleam of 
triumph now and then that her underctand- 
ing was quite equal. to these peculiarly 
masculine studies. ei 


‘Somehow, when she sat at the window 
with her book, her eyes would fix them- 
selves blankly on the outdoor sunshine. 
Then they would fill with tears, »nd some- 
times, if her mother were not in the room, 
the studies would all end in sobbing. 
. . . She thoneht it was part of the 
hardship of her life that there was laid 
upon her the burden of larger wants than 
others seemed to feel; that she had to en- 
dure this wide, hopeless yearning for that 
something, whatever it was, that was great- 
est and hest on this earth. She wished she 
could have been like Bob, with his easily- 
satisfied ienorance; or like Tom, who had 
something to do on which he could fix his 
mind with a steady purnose and distecard 
evervthingelse, Poor child! As she leaned 
her head against the window frame, with 
hands clasned tighter and tiehter, and her 
her foot beating the rround, she was as 
lonely in her trouble as if she had heen the 
only girl in the civilized world of that day 
who had come out of her school life with 
a soul untrained for inevitohle strueele, 
with no other part of her inherited share 
in the hard-won treasures of thoneht, 
which generations of painful toil hove lid 
up for the rae? of men, than shreds and 
natches of fechle literature and false his- 
tory, with much futile information about 
Saxon and other kings of doubtful example, 
but, unhannily. quite without that know!l- 
edge of the irreversible laws within ond 
without her which, rovernine the habits, 
hecomes morality, an], developins the feel- 
ings of submission and denendence. be- 
comes relivion; as lonely in her trouble as 
if every other rirl besides herself had heen 
cherished and watched over by elder minds, 
not forgetful of their own early time, 
when need was keen and imnnuise strong. 
At last Mocgie’s eyes glanerd down on 
the books that lay on the window shelf, and 
she half forsook her reverie, to turn over 
listlessly the leaves of the ‘Portrait Gallery’; 
hut she soon pushed this aside, to examine 
the little row of hooks tied toccther with 
string. Thomas A Kempis? The 
name had come across her in her reading, 
and she felt the satisfaction. which every 
one knows, of getting some ideas to attach 
to a name that strays solitary in the mem- 
ory. . . . Astrange thrill of awe passed 
through Maggie while she read, asif she had 
been wakened inthe night by a strain of 
solemn music, telling of beings whose souls 
had been astir while hers was in stupor, 
She went on from one brown mark to 
another, where the quiet hand seemed to 
point, hardly conscious that she wasreading, 
seeming rather tolisten whilealow voicesaid: 

“«Why dost thou gaze about. since 
this is not the place of thv rest? In 
Heaven ought to be thy dwelling, and all 
earthly things are to be looked on as they 
forward thy journey thither. All things 
pass away, and thou together with them. 
Reware thou cleave not unto them, lest 
thou be entangled and perish. . . . If 
a man should give all his substance, yet it 
isas nothing. Andif he should do great 
penances, yet are they but little. And if 


he should attain to all knowledge, he is yet 
far off. And if he should be of great 
virtue and very fervent devotion, yet is 
there much wanting; to wit, one thing, 
which is most necessary for him. What 
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that? That, having left all, he leave him- 
self, and go wholly out of himself, and 
retain nothing of- self-love. . I 
have often said unto thee, and now again 
I say the same: Fo thyself, resign 
thyself, and thou shalt enjoy much inward 
peace. . . Then shall all vain imag- 
inations, evil peturbations, and superfluous 
cares fly away; then shall immoderate fear 
leave thee and inordinate love shall die.’ 
Maggie drew a long breath, and pushed her 
heavy hair back. as if to see a sudden vision 
more clearly. Here, then, was a secret of 
life that would enable her to renounce all 
other secrets! Here was a sublime hight to 
be reached without the help of outward 
things; here was insight, and strencth, and 
conquest to be won by means entirelv with- 
in her own soul, where a supreme Teacher 
Was waiting to he heard. It flashed through 
her like the suddenly apprehended solution 
of a problem that all the miseries of her 
young life had come from fixing her heart 
on her own pleasnre, as if that were the cen- 
tral necessity of the universe; and for the 
first time she saw the possibility of shifting 
the nosition from which she looked at the 
gratification of her own desires, of taking 
her stand out of herself and looking at her 
own life as on insignificant part of a divind- 
Iv eniced whole. She read on and on in 
the old book, deveur'ng eagerly the din- 
locnes with the invisible Teacher, the pat- 
tern of sorrow, the source of all streneth, 
returning to it after she had been called 
awoy. and reviing till the sun went down 
behind the willows. 

‘With all the hurry of an imagination that 
one never rest in the present, she sat in 
the deenenine twili¢ht, forming plans of 
self humiliation and entire devotedness; 
and. in the ardor of first diseovery, renuncin- 
tien seemed to her the entrance into that 
snticf-ction which she had so long been 
erovire in vain. She had not perceived 
(how conld she nntil she had lived longer?) 
the inmost truth of the old monk’s out- 
ponurines, that renunciation remains sor- 
row, thonueh a sorrow borne willingly. 
Moevie was still panting for happiness, 
ard was in ecstasy hecanse she had 
fond the key to it. She knew nothing 
of deetrines and systems of mysticism or 
onvetiem: but this voice out of the far-off 
Middle Aves was the direct communication 
of » human sonl’s helief and exnerience, 
and eame to Maggie as an unquestioned 
message, 
the small, old-fashioned book, for which 
you need only pay sixnence at a hook-stall, 
works miracles to this dav, turning bitter 
weters into sweetness, while exnensive ser 


“* mors and treatises, newly issued, leave all 


‘ings as they were before. It was written 

pivn hv a hand thet waited for the heart's 
promntings, Tt is thechronicle of a solitary 
hil’den anguish, struggle. trust, and tri- 
umPh; not written on velvet cushions. to 
tench) rance to those who are treading 
with hleeding feet on the stones. And so 
it remains to all time a lasting record of 
humor’ needs and hnman consolations; the 
voice of-a brother who, ages ago, felt and 
suffered: and renounced, in the cloister, 
perhaps, with serge gown and tonsured 
beak with much chanting and long fasts, 
and with a fashion of specch different from 
ours, but under the same silent, far off 
heavens, and with the same passionate 
desires, the same strivings, the same fail- 
ures, the same weariness.” 

Let not forget, even when we sit in 
judgment on our fellows and our superiors, 
that alike we are all human. Howsoever 
grest, the mortal hour must come when 
bodily ills and the primal wants of the 
heart, even in the greatest, annul the author- 
ity of the will and the supreme command 
of the brain. Carlyle, the great delineator 
of Gocthe, the writer of ‘‘ Sartor Resartus,” 
lies this hour in his chair a mittened and 
helpless heing, nursed like a child by his 
nurse, counting only the hours to bring him 
mortal release. Last May Marian Evans 
marrie! a man in the flower of life—young 
enough, true enough, loving enough to 
bring back to her the summer she had 
passed, the happiness she had missed or 
lost. He declared that life’s supreme re- 
ward to him was the power to serve her. 
Breken in health, weary in spirit, worn by 
work and sorrow, near to death, she ac- 
cepted his service and his name, Then the 
world cried aloud in astonishment and 
scorn. Romaniic women shut their eyes 
and shook their heads because George 
Eliot had ‘‘ not been true to her first love.” 
Byen men grew crave with regret, because, 
“after all, George Eliot was like other 
women ”; although but the day before they 
condemned her because she was not “‘like 
other women.” We were made conscious 
of tne tremendous contradictions of which 
godly folk are capable when we heard 
them at last denouncing the legal marriaze 
with a virility which had scarcely touched 
the illegal one. Why, forsooth? For the 
consummete crowning crime that this time 
she was “older than her husband.” The 


banns had been duly published; the priest 





I ceunnose that is the reason why . 





had done his work; but neither bann nor 
rubric could cover the awful gulf of that 
disparity of years. : 

“I think she might have been true to the 
memory of Lewes!” declared sixteen. 

“‘T am disgusted with her!” cried forty. 

“Well, George Eliot has come down 
from her pedestal,” asserted more than one 
man. And why? Because, at last, she was, 
by Church and state, lawfully married! 

As in the case of her relation to Lewes, 
those who condemned her loudest knew 
nothing of the circumstances and conditions 
out of which she acted; but they judged 
her with as much avidity as if their know]- 
edge was unlimited. The end justifies her 
act. She did not go down to the gate of 
shadows uncared for by that close care the 
right only of the nearest relation. A great 
nature—great in that impersonality which 
has peopled the realm of thought with 
immortal characters; great in that loftiness 
of soul which can act by its own percep- 
tion and convictions of right, independ- 
ently of the werld’s censure or approval; 
great in that psychical sight, that inward 
yet outraying vision, which perceives that 
which is hidden, eternal, with all the un- 
erring accuracy which covers the objects of 
outward sight; great in the character which 
sets on all it touches the seal and stamp of 
its own high personality—great in all, yet 
in the end to die “‘ pure, womanly.” The 
greater a nature the greater its capacity to 
sacrifice. A woman’s sacrifice in accepting 
a questioned rosition may prove her patent 
to greatness; but, as a woman, no questioned 
position can ever prove to her a source of 
happiness. If she is happy, she is happy in 
spite of it. The wdérid has no proof that 
George Eliot ever for 8 moment regretted 
the sacrifice she made for George 
Lewes; yet the world. will not soon 
forget that, when he had passed forever 
from her, she came at last to be willing to 
put out of sight every reminder of her 
existence with him. Primal nature sought 
its own redress when she, pure priestess of 
Positivism, sought the altar of an English 
church, there to vow to love, honor, and 
obey the man by whose side she stood, 
whose dearest desire in life was to love and 
to serve her. Let the world lament its loss 
that this woman did not live to portray her 
ideal of this man. 

Oh! rare great nature, tender as strong, 
gentle as wise, loving as pure, in the far 
sphere where thou hast come to thy herit- 
age, forget not those who love thee in the 
world where so late thou camest to thy 
crown; nor the souls in the Kingdom of 
Thought, desolate for their queen. 

Wasuinator, D. C., January 1st, 1881, 
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ISM. 


THOUGHT AS A FORM OF FORCE. 


BY PROFESSOR SIMON 





NEWCOMB, LL.D. 


A SCIENTIFIC theory closely allied to those 
we have examined in the preceding papers 
is that which looks upon thought as a form 
of force. How natural the temptation to 
generalize in this direction is will be seen 
by a glance at the far-reaching theory of 
the conservation of energy. A century ago 
it was supposed that when two bodies came 
into collision, and thus lost a certain amount 
of motion, there was a real loss of the force 
with which they had been moving. The 
first step toward disproving this notion, and 
showing that there was no real loss, was 
taken when it was found that all. such loss 
was accompanied by a production of heat 
exactly preportional to the force lost. The 
theory of the exact equivalents of the force 
of the moving body, and the heat generated 
by the destruction of the motion, was placed 
on a firm foundation.by Joule, when he 
made an accurate determination of the 
amount of heat which would be produced by 
the destruction of a definite amount of force, 
and showed it to be always thesame. The 
theory has since been extended to include 
not only the convertibility of moving force 
and heat, but also of all other physical 
forces, including electricity and chemical] 
action. Moreover, it was shown that one 
form of force might disappear, not by giv- 
ing rise to another form of force, but by 
changing the form, position, or state of the 
body on which it acted. 

] have used in the preceding description 


be an extremely ambiguous term, rnd 
which has, in consequence, been rejected 
by physicists, and the term energy substi- 
tuted. But I conceive that the more 
familiar word will express the idea better 
to the majority of readers than the more 
scientific term energy. The ambiguity 
commences only when we enter upon a 
refined mathematical analysis of the differ- 
ent measures and effects of force, which is 
unnecessary for our present purpose. The 
scientific reader needs only to be apprised 
that the word force is here used to mean 
what physicists now ca.l energy. 

Now, there are, even among physical 
philosophers, signs of a tendency to over- 
estimate the scope and significance of the 
theory of the conservation of energy. 
Force, as such, does not enter at all into 
the fundamental definitions of physical 
science. In itself, it cannot be seen or fe!t, 
and physical science fundamentally con- 
cerns itself only with things that can be 
seen or felt. Possibly an exception may be 
made in the case of muscular effort, where 
it may be said the person making the effort 
is actually conscious of an immaterin] cause 
tending to produce motion in the material 
bodies on which he is acting. But it is not 
at all necessary that we should enter intoa 
discussion of this abstruse question, because 
science, in confining itself to phenomena, 
does not deny the existence of things which 
are not phenomena. It is safe to say that 
in the gencral theory of physical action the 
idea of force is merely an extremely con- 
venient instrument for expressing and 
measuring relations among material things 
which, without it, would be beyond the 
power of the ordinary mind to grasp. 

Force, as a scientific conception, is nothing 
more than the occult cause which produces 
motion or other change in material bodies. 
The theory of the conservation of energy, 
stated in the most general way, asserts that 
force cannot disappear except by such 
change; and that, if the change is reversed, 
an amount of force is generated the cxact 
equivalent of that necessary to make the 
change. For instance, I throw a stone in 
the air. I have expended a certain amount 
of force in giving motion to the stone. 
Later, it returns to the ground, and the 
reverse effect is produced by the stoppage 
of the stone. The theory now asserts that 
the stone communicates to the ground an 
amount of motion the exact equivalent of 
what my arm expended in throwing it up. 
If it met resistance from the air, in going 
and coming, that resistance absorbs a cer- 
tain amount of the force put into it. 

We have said that, accorditg to the phys- 
ical theory, force can be expended only in 
giving motion to material bodies. Here, 
however, we must extend our ordinary ideas 
both of motion and of matter. Force, in 
the form of heat, is radiated through the 
celestial spaces from the sun and stars, and, 
as it takes time to perform its journey, 
these spaces actually contain it in some 
form. The theory is saved by the hypothe- 
sis of the ethereal medium supposed to pos- 
sess the property of inertia, and thus to be 
capable of receiving and giving out force 
through the motion of its own parts. 

Again, we are to understand by motion 
not merely the movement of visible masses, 
but chemical change. In modern theories, 
however, chemical change is only a motion 
among the intimate molecules of the body; 
so here the generality of the theory is saved 
also. 

Now, what sre we to understand by the 
statement that thought, passion, and other 
mental acts are forms of force, into which 
physical force can be transformed? Unfor- 
tunately, the propounders of this theory do 
not explain this subject further. We must, 
therefore, explore it for ourselves. 

The fundamental tenet of the theory of 
the conservation of force is that no force 
can arise except by the disappearance of a 
corresponding amount of force in some 
other form. Hence, if thought is a form of 
force, there must, in the act of thinking, be 
an actual disappearance of force, in the form 
of heat or in some other of its physical 
forms. Now, I am fully persuaded that, 
when brought face to face with the ques- 
tion, no physical philosopher will maintain 

that there is any such disappearance. All 
experiments tend to prove that all the force 
taken into the body in the form of food is 





the word ‘‘ force,” which is well known to 


tauscular action; and, if this be so, there is 
nothing left to be transformed into thought. 
Indeed, that the theory we are examin- 
ing is founded om some misconception of 
the nature of the subject under considera- 
tion is shown by the fact that so eminent a 
writer as Herbert Spencer cites, in support 
of the theory, a fact which goes only to 
disprove it. He cites the well-known fact 
that strong mental action is accompanied 
by physical motion in the blood, evident by 
an examination of the face and proved 
physiologically in an abundance of ways. 
But this only disproves the theory, because, 
on the theory, thought ought to be acccom- 
panied not by an evolution, but by a 
disappearance of other forms of force. 
Mental action could be sustained only by 
drawing upon the force at work in the body 
thus lessening the circulation of the blood 
and the molecular motion in every part of 
the system. 

Perhaps the inadmissibility of the theory 
will be seen in the clearest light by reflect- 
ing that, if it were true, then, when thought 
ceased, all the force employed in producing 
it would reappear, under some other form. 
Thus there would be, for the time being, a 
production of force without the condition 
necessary to it. For instance, if a person 
were suddenly killed, then, in addition to 
all the force due to tie material parts of his 
body, there would bean additional quantity 
of force arising from the cessation of his 
mental activity. 

The theory, no doubt, owes its origin to 
a misinterpretation of a well established 
fact. All observation shows that meptal 
activity is accompanied by a transforma- 
tion of force. Recent physiological ex- 
periments fully prove this. Not only is the 
circulation of the blood in the brain and its 
proper influence on that organ necessary to 
thought; but all thought-activity seems to 
react upon the blood nnd other ma erials of 
the body, so as to change their state. But, 
in this process, thought does not play the 
part of a force; but acts merely as an agent 
determining the transformation of a force. 
Without thought the force is transformed 
in one way, perhaps into heat; whereas, 
under the influence of thought-activity, the 
force may be transformed into some sort of 
molecular m: tion, instead of into heat. In 
every case we have reason to believe that, 
at each moment, the total amount of 
force which has been put into the body 
from all external sources whatever is 
exactly represented by the chemical 
changes and molecular motions going on 
among the molecules of the body. Indced, 
in all its relations to the transformation of 
force there is not the slightest reason for 
supposing that the human body differs in 
any respect from an engine, except that 
force is transformed into motion through a 
process which we cannot artificially pro- 
duce in the engine. If we could make any 
sort of a machine to work in the way the 
body works, its laws would be the same as 
those of the body. 

It is, therefore, perfectly correct to say 
that thought is a concomitant of certain 
transformations of force. That is, the 
human body is a complete engine plus 
thought and consciousness. 

The very fact that we can say this, and 
that, eliminating thought and consciousness, 
we still have everything that is in the en- 
gine, shows that thought, consciousness, 
and other forms of mental action are not 
forms of force, as the word force is under- 
stood by physical philosophers. 

Wasnixaton, D.C. 
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WE have fused the foreign elements and 
added to the forces of our population a 
census of unexampled strength. ‘‘ All 
nations,” said Lord Bacon, ‘‘ that are liberal 
of naturalization are fit for empire.” To 
abbreviate, let me express the philosophy 
of history and the epic of the ages in this: 
Immigration is empire. 

This proposition is suggested by the com- 
ments made upon the appointment of Wil- 
liam Birnam Woods, of Alabama, to be 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court. It 
is no new theme: but it is as old as the 
monads and as interesting as a romance; 





expended in the production of heat and 
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Dunsinane, and its elevation for a time 
attracted the supreme attention, the features 
of the problem had not been so marked. 
His appointment aroused much debate as to 
its propriety in one regard only—Judge 
Woods had been locomotive. Born in one 
state (Ohio) and resident of another (Ala- 
bama) for fifteen years, it was thought that 
he was not so identified with the West or 
prejudiced against the South that justice 
would follow his decisions. Without wish- 
ing to play upou the name of my friend, 
two-thirds of which, as the above quotation 
shows, is Shakespearian and migratory, it is 
not unmeet to use the occasion for some 
healthy talk. albeit from a sick-bed. 

Two matters may be left out of the dis- 
cussion: first, the fitness of Judge Woods 
(that isindisputable); and second, that there, 
is no constitutional inhibition as to locality 
fn such appointments. The question is: 
Shall a bar sinister be affixed to a citizen of 
this country because he happens to be born 
in one particular section or state; or shall 
the offices of the nation be distributed irre- 
anective of nativity and according to merit? 
I hold that, even if every Federal sen- 
at r, representative, general, or judge were 
born in Ohio, and were ctherwise quali 
fled, he should not be handicapped, even 
by a gossamer’s weight, in the race for 
honors. 

There is no man living who knows Judge 
Woods as I do. Our mothers, when girls, 
seventy years ago, were playmates. Our 
boyhood associations were very close and 
genial. When he returned from Yale, be- 
fore ten years had elapsed, we were thrown 
together in social and political friendship. 
I lived in Columbus, and ran for Congress 
in the district which included his home at 
Newark, Ohio. It was in 1856, and poli- 
tics were in a wild, transition state. He 
had a Whig bias; my inclinations were 
otherwise. At that time apprehension of 
civil war filledtheair. All the gifts of ora- 
tory young Woods possessed —and they were 
many, fluent, and full of energyand fire— 
came to my aid as candidate. We rescued 
the district from the new and growing party. 
Again and again, in following years, and 
throughout every township and in every 
school-house, we harangued together for 
territorial sovereignty, peace, compromise, 
and Union. He was imbued then with the 
apirit of the canons and traditions of the 
Democracy. When a portion of that party 
in his county ran a Breckenridge ticket, in 
1860, and nominated a congressman for my 
special discomfiture, Judge Woods was 
staunch by my aide for Douglas and Union, 
andl against the doctririe of the ‘* constitu 
tional vigor” to carry slavery to the terri- 
torics. When the red storm broke, having 
served in the legislature and been chosen 
speaker, he raised his regiment and went to 
the war. He was physically courageous 
and morally fearless. His theories of gov- 
ernment may not have changed an iota 
while he served in the army; but his parti- 
sanship had veered around to the Repub- 


licans. The war ended. He remained 
South. His appointment as circuit judge 
followed. With great address, industry, 


ability, and probity he has worn the ermine 
in the Gulf States, managing his personal 
relations with such grace as to disarm 
prejudice, inrratiate himself with the Bar, 
and give authority to dscisions upon mat- 
ters of great pith and moment. 

When, therefore, after fifteen years of 
this prudent and painstaking administration 
of a difficult trust, he is preferred to the 
Supreme Bench, the cry goes up: ‘Oh! he 
is Ohio born. He is a Stalwart. He is 
a carpet-bagger. He does not represent 
the Southern people!” It should be an- 
swered, tn /imine, that the Court does not 
or should not represent a section or state. 
When questions arise as to the interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution—whether it shall 
be broad or narrow, enlarging by construc- 
tion the Federal powers or by limitation 
restraining them—it may be important to 
know something of the early predilections 
of the Judge. These will have much to do 
to guide and color his opinions. Judge 
Woods can never forget his earlier studies; 
and, while he had the patriotic sense to 
discard the excesses and heresies of seces- 
sion, he never otherwise ‘‘ exceeded,” by 
aggrandizing powers conferred or by 
usurping powers not conferred. 





Rut this has nothing to do with his birth- 
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place; nor has the habitual hilarity abcut 
the monopoly of offices by Ohio any rel- 
evancy with reasoning people. Yet the 
same proscriptive tendency is apparent in 
two states about to choose senators. 

May I be personal fora moment? I can 
thus best illustrate the universal growl of 
illiberality which meets a man born “ out- 
side.” 

Senator Jones, of Florida, was a carpen- 
ter and was born in Ireland. Senator 
Beck was a farm-hand and was born in 
Scotland. Their re-election depends. The 
opposition is not to their abilities. The 
former is a well-read, judicious lawyer; and 
the latter takes to economy as naturally as 
his race to its analysis. Both are bitterly 
opposed, because porn out of Florida and 
Kentucky! 

But why should this spirit of exclusive- 
ness obtain now? Glance at the ‘ Con- 
gressional Directory.” You will see that 
half the senators (37) are born outside of the 
states which they represent; and of the rep- 
resentatives, out of 293, over half, or 157, 
were born outside. Some states—as Geor- 
gia, South Carolina, Connecticut, and Del. 
aware—have all native Federal legislators; 
while Wisconsin and Texas—pioneer states 
—have no natives, Of states which are ex- 
clusive by design, New Hampshire, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, North Carolina, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maine, Tennessee, Virginia, and 
Vermont elect all native senators and rep- 
resentatives, except one in each state. The 
liberal states are the growing and intelligent 
ones. They include New York, which has 
twelve representatives out of her thirty- 
three born outside, three being from Ohio; 
while Ohio has six aliens out of her twenty, 
showing that, while she furnishes ability to 
others, she is not inhospitable. She gives 
to the Senate five members besides her own 
—McDonald, Voorhies, Allison, Plumb, 
and Sharon; and a dozen members besides 
her own, nine of whom represent Western 
constituencies. 

I came to New York in 1865, on a reflux 
wave, for my ancestors were of the East, 
and at any time I can see my grandfather's 
congressional district from Trinity steeple. 
You may smile; but I came to be rid of 
politics. However, I was in the congres- 
sional arena in 1868, and ina Republican 
district, against one to the manor born, ex- 
Alderman Starr. He was especially identi- 
fied with the old Ninth Ward. Every- 
where the point was urged, with no stint of 
vitriolic commentary, that ‘‘he is an Ohio 
carpet-bagger,” etc. Still the people disre- 
garded the appeal, although the district was 
the old silken Whig and Native American 
locality. 

Asa Teutonic friend said of the result: 
“Starrs always came out after—Sunset!” 
The people believed in the right of loco- 
motion. They took my ideas and expe- 
rience, such as they were, into account, and 
not my birthplace. 

Time passes. A Republican soldier, Gen. 
McCook, of ‘Ohio also, becomes my suc- 
cessor. He is now my representative. But 
the same vituperation was hurled against 
him. It was so against Mr. Einstein, an- 
other Ohio representative from New York. 
It was for our friends to defend these Re- 
publicans from fle Ohio odium. My argu- 
ment was simple: ‘‘ You want a good dent- 
ist. He may not have been born nor even 
live in your ward. You go for him, not- 
withstanding. Why? Because he is skill- 
ful. You are in love with agirl. She lives 
in Harlem. You go to Harlem to court 
and wed her, though she were born in Ire- 
land and fresh from Ohio! Why not? It 
is the sweetheart you are after, not her 
birthplace. Why discriminate, then, in 
selecting legislators, against any one, be- 
cause born out of due place?” 

I have called this right—tbus vindicated 
by this country and recently by President 
and Senate, in Judge Woods's case—the 
right of locomotion. It is Dr. Lieber, in his 
book on Civil Liberty, whothuscallsit. Itis 
‘* the right of free egress and regress, as well 
as free motion, within the country.” He re- 
gards it as an important individual right, 
an element of liberty. 1 once had occasions 
owing to a fling, to repel the charge of 
‘‘ carpet-bagging,” and attempted to quote 
Dr. Lieber from memory; but I fell into the 
tough Teutonic tongue by calling it ‘“‘ The 
right of coming and going.” General Sher- 
man was in my seat at the time, and seemed 





to enjoy the Saxon syllables, especially as 
I illustrated the right by his own swathe to 
the sea. 

New Yor« Crrv. 





THE END OF A CENTURY OF DIS- 
HONOR. 





BY H. H. 





{Our correspondent H. H. intends, we 
understand, soon to gather into a volume 
the stories of Indian wrongs which she has 
published in part in THe INDEPENDENT. 
One chapter in that bouk will be given to 
the Cherokees, whom our nation has treated 
with peculiar injustice. The following 
article takes up their history at the time 
they were so wickedly removed from Geor- 
gia.—Ep. Inp.] 





To dwell on the picture of this removal 
is needless. The fact by itself is more elo- 
quent than pages of detail and description 
could make it. No imagination so dull, no 
heart so hard as not to see and to feel, at the 
bare mention of such an emigration, what 
horrors and what anguish it must have 
involved. ‘Eighteen thousand friends!” 
Only a great’ msgnanimity of nature, 
strengthened by true Christian principle, 
could have prevented them from being 
changed into eighteen thousand bitter 
enemies. 

For some years after this removal fierce 
dissensions rent the Cherokee Nation. The 
party who held that the treaty of 1835 had 
been unfair, and that the nation still had an 
unextinguished right to its old country at 
the East, felt, as was natural, a bitter hatred 
toward the party which, they claimed, had 
wrongfully signed away the nation’s lands. 
Several of the signers of the treaty, influen- 
tial men of the nation, were murdered. 
Party spirit ran to such a hight that the 
United States Government was compelled 
to interfere; and in 1846, after long nego- 
tiations and dissensions, a new treaty was 
made, by the terms and concessions of 
which the anti-treaty party were appeased, 
a@ general amnesty provided for, and har- 
mony restored to the nation. 

The progress of this people in the ten 
years following this removal is almost past 
belief. In 1851 they had twenty-two 
primary schools, and had just built two 
large houses for a male and female sem- 
inary, in which the higher branches of 
education were to be taught. They had a 
temperance society, with three thousand 
members, and an auxiliary society in each 
of the eight districts into which the country 
was divided. They had a Bible society and 
twelve churches; a weekly newspaper, 
partly in English, partly in Cherokee; eight 
district courts, two circuit courts, and a 
su oreme court. Legislative business was 
transacted, as before, by the national 
council and committee, elected for four 
years. Nearly one thousand boys and girls 
were in the public schools. 

In 1860 the agitation on the subject of 
slavery began to be felt, a strong anti- 
slavery party being organized in the nation. 
There were stor:ny scenes also in that part 
of the country nearest the Kansas line. 
For several years white settlers had per- 
sisted in taking up farms there, and the 
Cherokees had in vain implored the Gov- 
ernment to drive them away. The officer 
at last sent to enforce the Cherokees’ rights 
and dislodge the squatters was obliged to 
burn their cabins over their heads before 
they would stir, so persuaded were they of 
the superior right of the white man over 
the Indian. ‘‘ The only reason the settlers 
gave for not heeding the notices was that 
they had been often notified before to quit 
the reservation, and, no steps having been 
taken to enforce obedience, they supposed 
they would be allowed to re.nain with like 
security in this instance.” 

“It is surprising,’ says the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, ‘‘ to see the grow- 
ing disposition on the part of our citizens 
to wholly disregard our treaty obligations 
with Indian tribes within our borders, and 
it is to be hoped that in future their rights 
will be held more sacred, or that the Gov- 
ernment will in every instance promptly 
see that they are observed and respected.” 

In the first year of the Civil War a large 
number of the Cherokees took up arms on 
the rebel side. That this was not from any 
love or liking for the Southern cause, it 





would seem, must be evident to any one 
who believed that they were possessed of 
memories, The opportunity of fighting 
against Georgians could not but have been 
welcome to the soul of a Cherokee, even if 
he bought it at the price of fighting on the 
side of the Government which had been so 
perfidious to his nation. Their defection 
was no doubt largely due toterror. The 
forts in their vicinity were surrendered to 
the rebels; all United States troops were 
withdrawn from that part of the country. 
They had no prospect of protection from 
the Government, and, as if to leave them 
without one incentive to loyalty, the Gov- 
ernment suspended the payment of their 
annuities. 

The Confederate Government stepped in, 
artfully promising to pay what the Northern 
Government refused. It would have taken 
a rare loyalty, indeed, to have stood un 
moved in such circumstances as these; yet 
thousands of the Indians in Indian Territory 
did remain loyal, and fled for their lives, to 
avoid being pressed into the rebel service 
Almost half of the Creek Nation, many 
Seminoles, Chickasaws, Quapaws, Chero- 
kees, and half a dozen others—over six 
thousand in all—fled to Kansas, where their 
sufferings in the winter of 1862 were heart- 


\ rending. 


That the Cherokees did not lightly aban. 
don their allegiance is on record in the 
official history of the Department of the 
Interior. The Report of the Indian Bureau 
for 1863 says: 

‘The Cherokees, prior to the Rebellion, 
were the most numerous, intelligent, 
wealthy, and influential tribe of this super- 
intendency [the Southern}. For many 
months they steadily resisted the efforts 
made by the rebels to induce them to aban- 
don their allegiauce to the Federal Govern- 
ment; but, being wholly unprotected and 
without the means of resistance, they were 
finally compelled to enter into treaty stipu- 
lations with the rebel authorities. This 
connection was, however, of _— short 
duration, for upon the first appear- 
ance of United States forces in their 
country an entire regiment of Indian troops, 
raised ostensibly for service in the rebel 
army, deserted and came over to us, and 
have ever since been under our command 
and upon all occasions have proved theim- 
selves faithful and efficient soldiers.” 

In the course of the next year, however, 
many more joined the rebels. It was esti- 
mated that between six and seven thousand 
of the wealthier portion of the nation co- 
operated, in one way or another, with the 
rebels. The result was that at the end of 
the war the Cherokee country was ruined. 

**.In the Cherokee country,” says the Re- 
port of the Indian Bureau for 1865, ** where 
the contending armies have moved to and 
fro; where their foraging parties have gone 
at will, sparing neither friend nor foe; where 
the disloyal Cherokees in the service of the 
rebel government were determined that no 
trace of the tomesteads of their loyal 
brethren should remain for their geturn; 
aud where the swindling cattle-thieWs have 
made their ill-gotten gains for two years 
past, the scene is one of utter desolation.” 

The party feeling between the loyal and 
disloyal Cherokees ran as high as it did be- 
tween the loyal and disloyal whites, and it 
looked for atime as if it would be as im- 
possible to make the two opposing parties 
in the Cherokee Nation agree to live peace 
ably side by side with each other as it 
would to make discharged soldiers from 
Georgia and from Maine settle down in one 
village together. But, after long and trouble- 
some negotiations, a treaty was concluded 
in 1866, by which all the necessary points 
seemed to be etablished of a general amnesty 
and peace. 

That the Indians were at a great disad- 
vantage in the making of these new treaties 
it is unnecessary to state. The peculiarity 
of the Government’s view of their situation 
and rights is most naively stated in one of 
the reports for 1862. Alluding to the ne- 
cessity of making, at no very distant 
time, new treaties with all these South- 
ern tribes, one of the Indian superintendents 
says: - 

‘“‘ While the rebelling of a large portion 
of most of these tribes abrogates treaty 
obligations, and places them at our mercy, 
the very important fact should not be forgot- 
ten that the Government first wholly failed 
to keep its treaty stipulations with those 
people, and, in protecting them, by withe 
drawing all the troops from the forts in 
Indian Territory, and leaving them at the 


mercy of the rebels. It isa well-known 
fact that self-preservation in many instances 
compelled them to make the best terms 
they could with the rebels,” 
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Nevertheless, they are ‘‘at our mercy,” 
because their making the ‘“‘ best terms they 
could with the rebels abrogates treaty 
obligations.” The trite old proverb about 
the poorness of rules that do not work both 
ways seems to be applicable here. 

With a recuperative power far in advance 
of that shown by any of the small white 
communities at the South, the Cherokees 
at once addressed themselves to rebuilding 
their homes and_ reconstructing their 
national life. In one year they established 
fifteen new schools, set all their old indus- 
tries going, and in 1869 held a large agri- 
cultural fair, which gave a creditable exbi- 
bition of stock and farm produce. Thus a 
second time they recovered themselves, 
after what would seem to be well nigh their 
destruction asa people. But the Indian’s 
fate of perpetual insecurity, alarm, and 
unrest does not abandon them. In 1870 
they are said to be ‘‘extremely uneasy 
about the security of their possession of the 
lands they occupy.” When asked why 
their high schools are not re-established, 
reforms introduced into the administration 
of justice, desirable improvements under- 
taken, the reply inevitably comes: ‘‘ We 
expect to have our lands taken away. 
What is the use of all that, when our doom 
as a nation is sealed?” 

Distrust is firmly seated in their minds. 
National apathy depresses them, and until 
they realize a feeling of assurance that their 
title to their lands will be respected and 
that treaties are an invivlable law for all 
parties, the Cherokees will not make the 
efforts for national progress of which they 
are capable. 

When their delegates went to Washing- 
ton, in 1866, to make the new treaty, they 
were alarmed by the position taken by the 
Government, that the nation, as a nation, 
had forfeited its rights. They were given 
to understand that ‘‘ public opinion held 
them responsible for complicity in the 
Rebellion; and, although they could point 
to the fact that the only countenance the 
rebels received eame from less than one- 
third of the population, and cite the services 
of two Cherokee regiments in the Union 
eause, it was urged home to them that, 
before being rehabilitated in their former 
rights by a new treaty, they were notin a 
position to refuse any conditions imposed. 
Such language from persons they believed 
to possess the power of injuring their peo- 
ple intimidated the Cherokee delegates. 
They sold a large tract in Southeastern 
Kausas, at a dollar an acre, to anu association 
of speculators, and it went into the posses- 
sion of a railroad company. They also 
acceded, against the wishes of the Cherokee 
people, to a provision in the treaty granting 
right of way through the country for two 
railroads. This excited great uneasiness 
among the Indians.” 

And well it might. The events of the 
next few years amply justified this uneasi- 
ness. The rapacity of railroad corporations 
is as insatiable as their methods are unscru- 
pulous. The phrase *‘ extinguishing Indian 
titles” has become, as it were, a mere phrase 
of technique in the transfer of lands. The 
expression is so common that it has prob- 
ably been one of the agencies in fixing in 
the minds of the people the prevalent im- 
pression that extinction is the ultimate and 
inevitable fate of the Indian; and, this 
being the case, methods and times are not, 
after all, of so much consequence. They are 
merely foreordained conditions of the great 
foreordained progression of events. This 
is the only explanation of the unconscious 
inhumanity of many good men’s modes of 
thinking and speaking in regard to the 
Indians being driven from home after 
home, and robbed of tract after tract of 
their lands. . 

In the Report of the Indian Bureau for 
1875 is an account of a remnant of the 
Cherokee tribe in North Carolina: 

“ They number not far from seventeen hun- 
dred, and there are probably in other parts 
of North Carolina, and scattered through 
Georgia and Tennessee, between three and 
four hundred more. These Cherokees have 
had an eventful history. When the main 
portion of the tribe was compelled to re. 
move west of the Mississippi, they fled to 
the mountains and have steadily refused to 
leave their homes. The proceeds of their 
lands, which were sold in accordance with 
a treaty with the main body of the 
Cherokees, have been mainly expended in 
the purchase of lands and providing funds 
fox the Western Cherokees. At various 
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times previous to the year 1861 the agent 
for the Eastern Cherokees, at their request, 
purchased lands with their funds, upon 
which they might make their homes. These 
purchases, though probably made with 
good intent, carelessly left the title in their 
agent personally, and not in trust. By this 
neglect, when subsequently the agent be- 
came insolvent, all their lands were seized 
and sold for his debts. By special legisla- 
tion of Congress their case has been brought 
before the courts of North Carolina and 
their rights to a certain extent asserted, and 
they are enabled to maintain possession of 
their lands, and, by the use of their own 
funds in extinguishing liens, are now in 
possession of above seventy thousand acres 
of fair arable timber and grazing lands. 
They have shown themselves capable of 
self-support, and, I believe, have demon- 
strated the unwisdom of removing Indians 
from a country which offers to them a 
home and where a white man could make 
aliving. Thisis shown by the fact that 
they are now, though receiving scarcely 
any Government aid in a more hopeful 
condition, both as to morals and industry 
and personal property, than the Cherokees 
who removed West.” 


The Report of the Indian Bureau for 1876 
fully bears out this statement. The North 
Carolina Cherokees have, indeed, reason to 
be in a more hopeful condition, for they 
have their lands secured to them by 
patent, confirmed by a decision of state 
courts; but this is what the Department of 
the Interior has brought itself to say as to 
the Western Cherokees’ lands and those of 
all other civilized tribes in the Indian Ter- 
ritory: 


«By treaty, the Government has ceded 
to the so-called civilized tribes—the Cher- 
okees, Creeks, Choctaws, Chickasaws, 
and Seminoles—a section of country alto- 
gether disproportionate in amount to their 
needs, The amount susceptible of 
cultivation must be many-fold greater than 
can ever be cultivated by the labor of the 
Indians, But the Indians claim, it is 
understood, that they hold their lands by 
sanctions so solemn that it would be a gross 
breach of faith on the part of the Govern- 
ment to take away any portion thereof 
without their consent, and that consent 
they apparently propose to withhold.” 


Let us set side by side with this last 
paragraph a quotation from the treaty by 
virtue of which ‘‘the Indians claim, it is 
understood, that they hold” these lands, 
which they now ‘apparently propose to 
withhold.” We will not copy it from the 
original treaty. We will copy it, and a few 
other sentences with it, from an earlier re- 
port of this same Department of the Interior. 
Only so far back as 1870, we find the De- 
partment in a juster frame of mind toward 
the Cherokees. 


‘A large part of the Indian tribes hold 
lands to which they are only fixcd by laws 
tbat define the reservations to which they 
shall be confined. It cunnot be denied that 
these are in a great measure dependent on 
the humanity of the American people. .. . 
But the Cherokees, and the other civilized 
Indian nations no less, hold lands in perpetu- 
ity by titles defined by the supreme law of the 
land. The United States agreed ‘to possess 
the Cherokees, and to guarantce it to them 
forever,’ and that guaranty ‘ was solemnly 
pledged of seven million acres of land.’ The 
consideration for this territory was the same 
number of acres elsewhere located. The 
inducement to the bargain set forth in the 
treaty was ‘tLe anxious desire of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to secure to 
the Cherokee Nation of Indians a perma- 
nent home, and which shall, under the most 
solemn guaranty of the United States, be 
and remain theirs forever; a home that 
shall never in all future time be embar- 
rassed by having extended around it the 
lines, or placed over it the jurisdiction of a 
territory or state, or be pressed upon by the 
extension in any way of the limits of any 
existing state.’ To assure them of their 
title, a patent for the territory was issued.” 


This was the view of the Department of 
the Interior in 1870. In 1876 the Depart- 
ment says that affairs in the Indian Terri- 
gory are ‘‘complicated and embarrassing, 
and the question is directly raised whether 
an extensive section of country is to be 
allowed to remain for an indefinite period 
practically an uncultivated waste, or 
whether the Government shall determine to 
reduce the size of the reservation.” 


The phrase ‘‘ whether the Government 
shall determine to reduce the size of the 
reservation” sounds much better than 
‘whether the Government shall rob the 
Indians of a few millions of acres uf land”; 
but the latter phrase is truth, and the 
other is the spirit of lying. 

The Commissioner says that the question 
is a difficult one, and should be ‘‘ considered 
with calmness and a full purpose to do no 
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injustice to the Indians.” He gives his 
own personal opinion on it ‘‘ with hesitan- 
cy”—but gives it, nevertheless—that ‘‘ pub- 
lic pu.tcy will soon require the disposal of 
a large portion of these lands to the Gov- 
ernment, for the occupancy either of other 
tribes of Indians or of white people. There 
is a very general and growing opinion that 
observance of the strict letter of treaties 
with Indians isin many cases at variance 
with their own best interests and with sound 
public policy.” He adds, however, that it 
must not be understood from this recom- 
mendation that it is ‘‘ the policy or purpose 
of this office to in any way encourage the 
spirit of Fapacity which demands the throw- 
ing open of the Indian Territory to white 
settlement.” He says: ‘‘ The true way to 
secure its perpctual occupancy by Indians 
is to fill it up with other Indians, to give 
them lands in severalty, and to provide a 
government strong ‘and intelligent enough 
to protect them effectually from any and all 
encroachments on the part of the whites.” 

Comment on these preposterously contra- 
dictory sentences would be idle. The best 
comment on them and the most fitting close 
to this sketch of the Cherokee Nation is in 
a few more quotations from the official 
reports of the Indian Bureau. 

Of this people, from whom the Depart- 
ment of the Interior proposes, for ‘‘ public 
policy,” to take away ‘‘a large pcrtion ” of 
their country, it has published within the 
last three years these records: 


“It has been but a few years since the 
Cherokees assembled in council under trees 
or in a rude log-house, with hewed logs for 
seats. Now the legislature assembles in a 
spacious brick council-house, provided with 
suitable committee-rooms, senate chamber, 
representative hall, library, and executive 
offices, which cost $22,000, 

“Their citizens occupy neat hewed 
double log-cabins, frame, brick, or stcne 
houses, according to the means or taste of 
the individual, with ground adorned by 
ornamental trees, shrubbery, flowers, and 
nearly every improvement, including or 
chards of the choicest fruits. Some of 
these orchards have existed for nearly 
twenty years and are now in a good, fruit- 
ful condition. Their women are usually 
good housckeepers and give great attention 
to spinning and weaving eon jeans, and 
linsey, and make most of the pants and 
hunter-jackets of the men and boys. The 
farmers raise most of their own wool and 
cotton, and it is not an uncommon sight in 
a well-to-do Cherokee farmer’s house to see 
a sewing-machine and a piano. 

“‘They have ample provision for the edu- 
cation of all their children to a degree of 
advancement equal to that furnished by an 
ordinary college in the States. They have 
seventy-five common day schools, kept open 
ten months in the year,in the different 
settlements. For the higher education of 
their young men and women they have two 
commodious and well-furnished seminaries, 
one for each sex; and, in addition to those 
already mentioned, they have a manual 
labor school and an orphan asylum. The 
cost of maintaining these schools the past 
year (1877) was, as reported by the superin- 
tendent of public instruction, $73,441.65, 
of which $41,475 was paid as salary to 
teachers. 

‘‘They have twenty-four stores, twenty- 
two mills, and sixty-five smith-shops, owned 
and conducted by their own citizens, 

“Their constitution and laws are pub- 
lished in book form; and from their print- 
ing-house goes forth among the people, in 
their own language, and also in English, The 
Cherokee Adoocute,a weekly paper, which 
is edited with taste and ability. 

‘* They have (and this is true also of the 
Choctaws, Creeks, Chickasaws, and Scm- 
inoles) a constitutional government, with 
legislative, judicial, and executive depart- 
ments, and conducted upon the same plan 
as our state governments, the entire ex 
penses of which are paid out of their own 
funds, which are derived from interest on 
various stocks and bonds—the invested pro- 
ceeds of the sale of their lands and held 
in trust by the Government of the United 
States—which interest is paid the treasurers 
of the different nations semi-annually, and 
by them disbursed on national warrants 
issued by the principal chief and secretary 
and registered by the auditors. 

‘* They are an intelligent, temperate, and 
industrious people, who live by the houest 
fruits of their labor, and seem ambitious to 
advance, both asto the development of their 
lands and the conveniences of their homes. 
In their council may be found men of 
learning and ability, and it is doubtful if 
their rapid progress froma state of wild 
barbarism to that of civilization and en- 
lightenment has any parallel in the history 
of the world. What required five hundred 
years for the Britons to accomplish in this 
direction they have accomplished in one 
hundred years.” 


Will the United States Government de- 
termine to ‘“‘ reduce the size of the reserva- 
tion”? 
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DR. TALMAGE AND HIS ACCUSERS. 
BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 


Tue New York Times, Sun, and World 
of the 2ist of December, 1880, contained 
substantially similar accounts of a private 
conference held somewhere in Brooklyn, 
on the 15th of the same month, by ten of 
Dr. Talmage’s co-presbyters, who had been 
convened by a private circular, and to whom 
Dr. Van Dyke made an exhibit of what he 
evidently regarded as proof that Dr. Talmage 
had been guilty of ‘false swearing.” The 
action at this private conference, being 
adroitly gotten into the newspapers, has 
furnished the occasion for a new raid upon 
the good name of Dr. Talmage. Some 
member of that conference must have been 
an informer. 

The imputation of “false swearing,” as 
made against Dr. Talmage, would, if true, 
be avery serious matter; but, if false, as 
is the fact, it is a vile slander. This is 
strong language, yet no stronger than the 
truth. I happen to be in a position to judge 
on this subject, and I propose in a few 
words to give my opinion and its reasons. 

One of the evidences of’Dr. Talmage’s 
‘* false swearing,” which purports to have 
come into the possession of Dr. Van Dyke, 
and which he is represented as having read 
to the private conference as a part of the 
case, consists in an alleged contract between 
Dr. Talmage and C. H. Howard & Co., 
dated October 4th, 1876. This contract, 
on the face of the case, was and is the 
private property of Dr. Talmage, in some 
way, not very mysterious to those who un- 
derstand the matter, coming into the posses- 
sion of Dr. Van Dyke; and what he should 
have done with it is at once to send it to its 
lawful owuer, especially if the circumstances 
suggested that it was sent or given to him 
by an enemy, whose object was to injure 
Dr. Talmage. 

The other branch of the evidence which 
purports to have been read by Dr. Van 
Dyke to the private conference consists 
in certain portions of the testimony of Dr. 
Talmage, given before the Presbytery of 
Brooklyn, during his trial. This was already 
public in the sense of being published in a 
volume; and Dr. Van Dyke or anybody 
else had a right to use it for any legitimate 
purpose. 

Upon these foundations—namely, the 
“recently ” discovered contract and this 
testimony—is built the appalling inference, 
first given by Dr. Van Dyke to the private 
conference of co-presbyters, and then 
through the newspapers givey to the gener- 
al public, that Dr. Talmage has been guilty 
of ‘‘ false swearing.” The two are so con- 
tradictory that this is the inference to be 
drawn. Is thisso? Let ussee. 

I will, for the sake of the argument, as- 
sume that there are some discrepancies be- 
tween the testimony of Dr. Talmage and 
this contract of October 4th, 1876. Docs it, 
hence, follow that he has been guilty of 
‘false swearing”? By no means. Let it 
be remembered that, three years and a half 
after the making of this contract, Dr. Tal- 
mage was put upon the witness-stand, and 
certain questions were asked which he had 
to answer on the spot, without refreshing 
his memory by seeing the contract, and, 
indeed, without knowing that any such con- 
tract was in existence, or, if in existence, 
who had the possession of it. He had not 
seen the contract during this whole period 
and never had the custody of it. It has 
been in other hands, and now comes to 
light because these other hands have an 
inimical purpose to serve. It would not 
be at all surprising if Dr. Talmage, 
especially when we consider the peculiar 
structure of his mind and the incessant 
pressure of his various and almost endless 
engagements, had made statements in his 
testimony which are in conflict with this 
contract. Common sense and a decent 
charity could readily account for even 
grave discrepancies, without imputing any 
wrong to Dr. Talmage. And this is just 
what every candid and fair man would 
seck to do, and, at the same time, just what 
a malignant enemy would be likely not 
to do. 

It is, however, not true as a matter of 
fact that there is any discrepancy between 
the testimony of Dr. Talmage and this con. 
tract of October 4th, 1876. I have the testi- 
mony and wit has been pnblished as this 
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contract before me, and have very carefully 
examined both. The testimony I summa- 
rize as follows: 1. That Dr. Talmage made 
what he called a memorandum agreement 
with Gen. Howard, on the 4th of October, 
1876, to become editor of The Advance on 
the 12th or 14th of November, 1876, which 
he did not regard as a completed and fin 
ished arrangement at the time of making it. 
2. That when he left his home on the 
morning of the 9th of October, 1876, he 
had no idea or intenticn of withdrawing 
from The Christian at Work on that day, or 
of putting his valedictory ‘‘Good-bye to 
Old Friends” into the next issue of the 
paper, announcing the fact of his with- 
drawal on that cay. 3. Thatin the after- 
noon of that day he discovered, as he sup- 
posed, that the paper had beea sold, without 
any conference with lim; and, consequent- 
ly, he made up his mind to leave the paper 
at once, and to write and publish the vale- 
dictory which be did write. 4. That late 
in the afternoon of the same day he saw 
Gen. C. H. Howard, told him of his dis- 
covery about the saleof Te QOuristian at 
Work, and completed his arranzement with 
him so as to become editor of Te Advance 
at once, instead of waiting until the 12th or 
14th of November, as he had previously 
expected to do. This is the substance of 
what Dr. Talmage said in his testimony. 
What, then, did General Howard, the 
-other party, say in his affidavit, read before 
the presbytery, in respect to the same mat- 
ter? The points in General Howard's state- 
ment are these: 1, ‘‘ That in the month of 
October, 1876, he made proposal to the 
Rev. T. Dewitt Talmacze, at the time editor- 
in-chief of The Christian at Work, to de- 
come the editor of The Advance.” 2. That 
* Dr. Talmage at first guggested that, in case 
he entered into such an engagement, it 
should not begin until November, 1876, in 
order that he, Dr. Talmage, might give The 
Christian at Work Association thirty days’ 
notice” 8. That ‘‘afierward he said to 
this affiant that he had heen credibly in- 
formed that 7/e Christ:anat Work was cither 
about to be or had already been sold, or 
transferred to other parties, and that this 
transfer hud been made without consulting 
or notifying him, Dr. Talmage.” 4. That 
‘he further stated to affiant that he, Dr. 
Tulmage, had given notice some months 
previously that he should leave The Chris- 
tian at Workin the autumn of 1876.” 5. 
That he also said that he had " decided to 
accept the offer to become the editor of the 
Advance, to take effect at once, and write 
aditoriil for The Christian at 
That “Dr. Tal- 
maze did accordingly write such an edi- 
torin!, and signed the engagement with affi- 
ant to be editor of The Advance.” 


his farewell 
Work immediately.” 6 


A comparison of this statement with thay 
made by Dr. Talmage shows the following 
things: 1. That the two statements relate to 
the sume matter. 2, That they do not con- 
tradict exch other in any particular. 8. 
That Dr. Talmage, on the 9th of October, 
1876, told Gencral Iloward the same story 
about the sale of The Christian at Work, and 
the reason fer his quitting the paper and 
writing his valedictory at once, that he told 
be‘o.e the Presbytery in the spring of 1879. 
4. That General Howard did 
stand the arrangement him and 
Dr. Talmage to be completed until the 
afternoon of the day in which he wrote his 
** Good-bye to Old Friends.” General flow- 
ard says that Dr. Talmage told tim that he 
had decided to xecept his offer at onee, and 
that he then *‘ 
become editor of The Adrance, 


not undcr- 


bet veen 


signed the engagement" to 
which clear- 
ly implies that these gentlemen, the parties 
to a previous negotiation, had not hitherto 
revarded that negotiation as final and com- 
picte. 

I turn now to the memorandum or con- 
tract of Octcber 4th, 1876, which, ag 1 
assume, Was, through some mysterious 
agency, that to those who understand the 
matter is not at all mysterious, in the pos- 
session of Dr. Van Dyke when he made his 
exhibit to the private conference of co- 
presbyters. There is only one clause in 
this memorandum or contract that deserves 
any consideration, and this reads as follows: 
* Said party of the second part [Dr. Tal- 
mage] will cease his editorial connection 
with The Christian at Work at the end of 
vue month from October 12ih instant, if 
not before, and will in the next issuc= 
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namely, October 12th—of said Christian at 
Work so announce, and state that he is now 
to become editor of The Advance.” I have 
not seen this memorandum or contract, ex- 
cept as it has appeared in the newspapers; 
yet I assume that the above words are in it. 

Now, nothing can be plainer, to one who 
will carefully and candidly study the case, 
than that these words do not contradict the 
testimony of Dr. Talmage in a solitary par- 
ticular. He said that when he left his 
home on the morning of October 9th, 1876, 
he bad no idea or intention of leaving The 
Christian at Work on that day, or of writing 
and publishing his ‘*Good bye to Old 
Friends.” There is not a syllabfe in this 
memorandum or contract inconsisteut with 
this statement. He further said that the 
occasion for his sudden withdrawal from 
the paper, and writing the valedictory 
which he did write and intended to pub- 
lish, was the discovery, as he supposed, 
that the paper had been sold, without any 
conference with him; and there is not a 
syllable in the contract which contradicts 
this statement. He also said that he did not 
regard the memorandum or contract as a 
completed arrangement until the afternoon 
of October 9th, 1876, when he saw General 
Howard, and told him what he intended to 
do immediately; and here again the con 
tract does not contradict a word of this 
statement. 

If Dr. Talmage on Monday, which was 
October 9th, had acted in pursuance of the 
contract as it stood on the previous Wedues- 
day, which was October 4th, he would have 
put into the paper a notice of his intention 
to leave The Christian at Work, and go to 
The Advance ina month from the 12th of 
October. ‘This is not what he did. What 
he did is to write his ‘‘Good-bye to Old 
Friends” and quit the paper at once, for 
reasons not known to him when the memor- 
andum agreement was made, which reasons 
did not then exist, which became known to 
him only in the afternoon of October 9th, 
1876, and which furnished the ground of 
his sudden and unanticipated action. There 
is nothing in the contract or outside of it to 
show that his statement of the matter, as 
made on the witness stand, was not honestly 
and truly made; and, if Dr. Van Dyke had 
studied the case, as he ought to have done, 
he would have seen no occasion to write a 
letter to Dt. Talmage asking for an explan- 
ation, and, above all, would have seen no 
occasion for convening a private confer- 
ence of co-presbyters to hear his new dis- 
coveries. 

It may, however, be said that the memor 
andum or contract was signed by both 
parties, implying that the matter between 
them was finished. The answer is that the 
parties whose names are annexed to the 
ugreement did not understand it to be 
finisbed, as their testimony clearly shows; 
and, if they did not so understand, then it 
was not finished in their minds and was 
open to further negotiation and change. 
Dr. Talmage, three years and a half after- 
ward, spoke according to the fact as it 
existed in his mind; and General Howard’s 
affidavit shows that bis view was the same. 
It was a signed agreement, yet not finished 
in the contemplation of the parties. This, 
though not usual, was the fact, as the test- 
imony of both parties shows. 

There is, moreover, a memorandum an- 
nexed to the contract of October 4th, 1876, 
signed by both of these parties, yet without 
If this memorandum were made and 
annexed in the afternoon of October 9th, 
1876, as may have been the fact, then this 
would go to show that Dr. Talmage spoke 
the truth when he said that the contract 
was not regarded as finisoed until that after- 
noon. He said that this was the fact in the 
case, and this annexed memorandum har- 
monizes with the statement. 

it may be further said that the contract 
made between these parties on the 9th of 
December, 1876, modifying the terms of the 
previous contract, refers to it as the con- 
tract of the 4th of October, 1876. There 
are several references to this previous con- 
tract, but its date is specified only in one 
instance. How is this fact to be harmon- 
ized with the statement of Dr. Talmage 
tnat he did not at the time regard the con: 
tract of October 4th, 1876, as a completed 
arrangement? I have not seen General 
Howard and do not know what he would 
say on the point, and I have not put the 


date. 





question to Dr. Talmage. I prefer to 
answer the question without consulting 
either of these gentlemen. 

My first answer is that the fact, without 
any explanation, does not begin to establish 
the charge of ‘false swearing” on the 
part of Dr. Talmage. My second answer 
is that the contract of December fixes 
the date of the one in October by 
the use of the figure 4 in a single 
instance, and that the figure may have 
been a mistake of the parties themselves. 
My third answer is that these parties, when 
meeting and consulting together on the 
afternoon of October 9th, 1876, as they 
both declare they did, may not have drawn 
up a new contract and signed it, but simply 
agreed on the spot that the one of the 
4th of October should stand as a final 
arrangement and take effect immediately, 
in view of the purpose of Dr. Talmage to 
quit The Christian at Work at once. The 
affidavit of General Howard strongly im- 
plies that this is just what was done. He 
says that Dr. Talmage told him that he 
had decided, in view of the reasons named 
by him, ‘‘ to accept the offer to beccme the 
editor of The Advance, to take effect at 
once,” which clearly implies that the mat- 
ter previously had not been finally settled. 
This being the case, there would be no 
occasion for changing the date from the 4th 
to the 9th of October. My fourth answer 
is that the testimony of both of these 
parties shows that the arrangement between 
them, as made on the 4th of October, was 
not regarded as completed until the after- 
noon of the 9th of the same month. These 
answers I think amply sufficient, without 
hearing a single word from either party. 

I have extended this article beyond my de- 
sign in the outset. What I have written is 
from asimple sense of justice to a talented, 
useful, excellent, and greatly injured man. 
I understand, as the general public do not, 
the active source of the recent newspaper 
cannonading of Dr. Talmage. I attribute 
no malignity to the newspapers; yet they 
have been made the instruments of a 
malignant purpose, and some of them have 
done great injustice to Dr. Talmage. It is 
about time that this slanderous clamor 
against him came toanend. Those who 
revel in this sort of luxury, whether they 
be saints or sinners, ministers or laymen, 
can find much better employment for their 
brains and their pens. The general public 
have become thoroughly disgusted with the 
effort not to resist ‘‘the world, the flesh, 
and the Devil”; but to destroy the charac- 
ter of Dr. Talmage. It will be a grave 
question for him to determine, unless there 
isa speedy pause in this sort of business, 
whether he had not better ask the courts of 
the country to sit in. judgment between 
him and his maligners. Malicious defama- 
tion is an indictable offense against the 
peace and good order of human society: 
Every just man despises both the act and 
the actor. 
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Pre_upe.—THE AGNOSTICISM OF THE Day. 


WueEn I was asked a few weeks agu to lec- 
ture in Bostou, the question immediately 
started up in my mind: What can bave induced 
anybody to invite me to speak in a city where, 
as | Jook upon it, every man is titted by bered- 
ity, by birth and education to.be a lecturer? 
After puzzling my poor brain for a time, I gave 
up the questi.n us unanswerable, resolving, 
meanwhile, to embrace the opportunity of 
meeting so enlightened a community. Being 
here, I feel that I should conform to the prac- 
tice of the place and the hour, and so I begin 
with a prelude. There are few people here 
who remember or, indeed, ever heard that 
some years ago I delivered in Boston a short 
course of lectures (afterward published) on the 
topics which lie between philosophy aud the- 
ology. Not claiming to be a prophet, I looked 
at the causes then in operation, and ventured 
to draw out a map of the road which a certain 
class of our young men were taking. I de- 
scribed Unitarianism, so full of life and hope 
an age ago, as dead and laid out for decent 
burial. Everybody saw or was beginning to 


see that the system defended by Chanuing, as 
founded on the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament, could uot stand before an honest 
interpretation of theve writings. Left without 
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any divine authority to uphold it, the creed 
was Hke the icicles we see on the roofs of our 
houses at this season—clear but cold, and not 
drawing our hearts toward it, and certain to 
melt away in the heat of a more fervent 
period ; but I intimated my fear that those 
left without any revelation from Heaven to 
stay them might go down the sliding-scale 
into a lower depth. 

The causes operated and the anticipations I 
sketched have so far been realized. Our youth 
bave tried to live in a certainly wide enough 
region supplied them by Herbert Speacer and 
his accomplished disciple and expounder in 
this country, Mr. Fiske—the rezion of the 
unknowable to which they probably consign 
God and religion, where no one can see them 
and where Prof. Huxley has conveniently set 
up for them “worship chiefly of the silent 
sort,” with noone to speak and no one to hear. 
But our active young men have felt a difficulty 
in living in a vacuum, and, seeking for some- 
thing more substantia], they fondly expect to 
find air ond food in materialism, which Prof. 
Tyndall assures them has every sort of promise 
and potency. 

Meanwhile, there have been protests against 
this tendency, and persons have been eagerly. 
clutching certain weak branches to stay their 
descent ; but which, as they give way, w.ll only, 
I fear, precipitate them the faster. Mankind 
have, after all,a deep, underlying belief in 
something supernatural, which seems to be 
pervading and surrounding the whole of 
natura] operation. Some one said that when 
men cease to believe in God they bein to be- 
lieve in ghosts; and there are numbers who, 
in the felt want of anything better, have lent a 
favorable ear to Spiritualists. Those who 
could not believe in Moses and the prophets, 
in Christ and his apostles, have listened eager- 
ly to audible scribbling on concealed slates, 
which show, by their imbecility, that the 
spirits which return from the other world have 
lost there the high ability which some of them 
possessed in this world. Those who could not 
believe that God sent his Scn into the world to 
solve the enigma of the universe, and to show | 
how man the sinner is to be reconciled to God 
the Holy Governor, and how to be delivered 
from the bonds of iniquity, resolutely maintain 
that he sends spirits to untie the ropes which 
weak or cunning men and women have tied 
around themselves. ° 

A much nobler outlet has been opened for 
this craving after the divine and the super- 
natural. The beautiful dreams of Emerson 
have been made to irradiate aud gild a mys- 
ticism which has been brought from the East 
and supposed to be the Light of Asia, and an 
{deal philosophy which has come with other 
emigrants from Germany, where I know it is 
in danger cf being starved, aud many have 
resorted to this castle in the air. The Concord 
School, which isan annex of literary Boston, 
bas just been strengthened by the resort 
thither of an able and a most estimabie mon, 
who has taken up Hegelianism after it had 
run and ended its course in Germany. ‘These 

philosophers open to us glorious views ; if uot 
into Heaven, at least into the clouds, gilded 
by the shining sun. Ido rejoice in all they 
say 60 eloquently of the Infinities,the eterui- 
ties, the moralities, and the world of idcas. 
There are not only beauty «nd elevation ; there 
is also a truth in all these sentiments. But my 
rational nature requires me to know on what I 
am to ground my belief and bhuw I am to sep- 
arate between the sober truth aud the asso- 
ciated extravagances. ThisI can do only by 
carefully observing the laws of the mind after 
the manvner of the true American and Scottish 
philosophy or by followiug the revelatioa of 
God in his Word. 

Meanwhile, notwithstanding these side 
eddies, the deeper current is moving on. First, 
there was a doctrine of relativity with which 
Mr. Herbert Spencer and Mr. Fiske start. 
According to the philosophy, we know nothing 
of things which may or muy not havea reality. 
All that we have are simply relations connect- 
ing unknown things; a bridge, with nothing to 
support it on either side. ‘his bas prepared 
the way for what we used to call nescience and 
nihilism, but which is pow designated Aguos- 
ticism, which insists that nothing can be 
known. But it is proverbial that nature is 
stronger than speculative theories, and will 
return, though repelled with a pitchfork. Its 
very advocates, though denying that there is 
such a thing as mind or matter, practically 
believe in such things as’ pleasures and paius, 
as money and position in society. What they 
regard a3 unknowable are simply God and 
good, immortality aud a judgment day. As 
the issue of this discussicn, there are numbers 
of our young men who aie unable, or, at least, 
affect to be unable, to determine anything 
about divine, or spiritual, or even mora! truths, 
and care about nothing more than catching the 
enjoyments of the hour; but, meanwhile, there 
is a higher nature within—a remna.t and 
indication of their divine nature—which will 
not allow them to rest satisfied in their preseat 
creed. They are matte to feel thet they have 
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stalks from which the fruit bas been pulled. 
Craving for substantial food, they would find 
it in materialism, and would fain fill their belly 
with the husks which the swine do eat, only to 
find that they are “in want,” with their hearts 
turning away from the repast with pausea and 
disgust. It is in this state of things that we 
find Pessimism propagated and accepted by 
some as their only refuge. 

I am more hopeful of this hopeless state of 
things than of that self-satisfied, self-righteous 
ore that went before. The ball has reached 
its lowest point and struck against impenetra- 
ble adamant ; and it is ready for a rebound. 
The time for reaction has come. We are at 
the darkest hour. I am looking for the sun to 
rise. We may now sow, as they did in ancient 
Egypt, for the waters are receding, leaving a 
soil ready to nourish what is cast into it. Iam 
this day to endeavor to put out of the way an 
obstacle which is hindering many from accept- 
ing the truth. That obstacle is Development, 
which is cherished by some and repelled by 
others, as supposed to be capable of carrying 
ov Nature without the need of God. 





THe LECTURE. 

There is a perpetual reference in the present 
day to Evolution, or Development. There is 
an equally persistent avoidance of any expla- 
pation of its nature. Instances of it are given, 
and inferences, legitimate and illegitimate, 
are drawn ; but there is scarcely an attempt 
made to specify what is involved in it. 

The phrase is used to cover all sorts of 
things, clean and unclean. Scientific men dis- 
course profoundly of the evolution of plants 
and animals, of individuals and of species, of 
genera and orders, from the monad up to man. 
But we hear, also, of the development of the re- 
sources of a country, of its wealth—its mines, 
its gold and silver; its crops and corn, its 
wheat and fruits; of its sheep and cattle and 
horses; of its industry, its trade, and com- 
merce ; of its cities, their streets, houses, and 
harbors; of its education, its colleges and 
schools. They give you histories of the de- 
velopment of the sciences, of astronomy, 
chemistry, and geology ; and of the fine arts, 
as painting, se.l ture, and architecture; and 
of the u eful arts, as masonry, carpentry, 
and engive-miking. They talk, too, of the 
evolutiou of things from a simpler to a more 
complete form—of pottery, of ware work, of 
metal work, of vases, of dinuer sets and tea- 
cups. It must, surely, be a comprehensive 
phrase (or, quite as possibly, a loose and am- 
biguous one) which embraces all these things 
and a thousand more. 

Just because of its capacity, it is gpt to take 
up and carry with it all sorts of incongruous 
wares. In these circumstances, when amy one 
is talking of development, for or against it, it 
is necessary to insist on his telling us precisely 
what he meaus by it. 1am sick, says the man 
of common sense, who is not to be taken in by 
high sounding phrases, of this pretentious de- 
velopment. I prefer the old way of speaking, 
when it was believed that all things came from 
God. But I ask this man of uncommon sense 
whether he is prepared to aflirm that he was 
not developed from his good fatherand mother; 
whether he, the man of forty, has not grown 
out of that boy whom he remembers going to 
school at the age of six? But 1 am a religious 
man, he tells us, and believe that God, and not 
development, guides this universe. I ask him 
more pertinently whether God may not have 
made him grow by development, and whether 
this same God has not evelved the Christian 
from the Jewish faith and the Jewish from the 
patriarchal, When we lay down for ourselves 
and abide by the principle that in the discus- 
sion we explain beforehand what we mean, we 
are in the better position to require the same 
on the part of our opponent and to insist on 
knowing what he means by the evolution which 
he is defending. An evolution out of nothing? 
An evolution without a God to set it agoing or 
to guide it? An evolution of life from the 
lifeless? Of mind from the mindless? Of 
man from the monkey? Of the monkey from 
the mollusc? Of the molluse from the monad, 
and all from senseless molecules? 

Development is evidently not a simple power 
in Nature, like mechanical force, or chemical 
aflinity, or gravitation. It is clear that there is 
a vast, an incalculable number and varicty of 
agencies in the processes, whether it be the de- 
velopment of the plaat from its seed, of the 
bird from the egg, of the-horse from its dam, 
of the threshing machine from the flail, of the 
reaping-machine from the reaping-hook, of our 
present kitchen utensils from those used by 
our grandmother. The questidn presses: Is 
there any unity in ‘“‘the thousand and one” 
things that form the procegs? 1 believe that 
there is. It is worth inquiring what it is, 
when it will be found to settle for us what 
truth there is, and what error there is in the 
common expositions—that is, developments—of 
development. Development is essentially a 
combinatiun of causes working toward a par-. 
ticular I called it an organized causation. 
for ends, ¢ corporation of causes for mutus! 





action. At this point I am greatly tempted to 
enlarge and dwell on the subject of causation. 
I am not singular in holding that, after all 
these discussions about the conservation 
of energy, we scarcely know what causation 
is. Mr. Mill has shown successfully, as I 
think, that in all causes there are always two 
or more agents. ‘* The statement of the cause,” 
he says, ‘‘ is incomplete unless in some shape 
or other we introduce all the conditions. A 
man takes mercury, goes out of doors, and 
catches cold. We say, perhaps, that the cause 
of his taking cold was exposure to the air. It 
is clear, however, that his having taken mercury 
may have been a necessary condition of his 
catching cold, and, though it might consist 
with usage to say that the cause of his at- 
tack Was exposure to air, to be accurate, 
we ought to say that the cause was ex- 
posure to air while under the effect of mer- 
eury (‘‘ Logic,” III, 5). The true cause com- 
prises both the mercury and the state of the 
body. It is always dual or plural. I have 
shown that it is the same with the effect 
(* Divine Government,” III). The true effect 
consists in the mercury changed and in the body 
changed. The mercury is absorbed into the 
frame andthe body dies. The true physical 
cause always consists of two or more bodies in 
a particular state and the effect of the same 
body in a different state. A ball in motion 
strikes a ball at rest. It is not correct to say 
that the one ball is the cause of the other ball 
moving. The true cause is made up of both 
balls, the one in mutiou striking the ball at 
rest, and the effect on the one ball moved and 
the other stayed. A cold current blows on my 
body. This acts as a cause, and the effect, the 
air is slightly warmed and my body is made 
colder. So in every case of physical causation: 
the effect consists of the agents acting as the 
cause in a new state. According to the doc- 
trine of the conservation of energy, the amount 
of eneryy, real and potential, in the causes and 
effects is always one and the same. 

But I feel that I must restrain myself from 
wandering in a field where dykes and roads 
have not yet been made, I take upthe subject 
ouly so far as it concerns my present purpose— 
that is, the relation of development to caus- 
ation. Perhaps it might be said in a loose way 
that all causation is development. It consists 
in effects coming out of causes. All that I 
need to insist on is that all development is a 
certain kind of causation. 

Now, it has been admitted for ages that 
causation works through all Nature—not only 
divine causation, the source of the whole, but 
physical causation; that is, the ordinary oc- 
currences of Nature are all produced by agents 
working causally. In other words, fire burns, 
light shines, and the earth spins round its axis 
and rotates round the sun; and the consequence 
is that we have heat and light and the benefi- 
cent seasons. Men of enlarged minds do now 
see and acknowledge that in the ‘loctrine of 
causation, in the doctrine of God acting 
everywhere through second causes, there is 
nothing irreligious. On the contrary, the 
circumstances that God proceeds according to 
laws, is evidently for the benefit of man, who 
can thus from the past anticipate the future 
and prepare himself for it. On the same prin- 
ciple, { hold that there is nothing irreligious in 
development, which is just a form of causa- 
tion. It was my privilege in my earliest work 
to justify God’s method of procedure by nat- 
ural law. 1 reckon ita like privilege in my 
declining life to defend God’s mode of action 
by development, by bringing the present out of 
the past. Only it must be held resolutely that, 
as the forces of Nature are exhibitions of the 
power of God, and asthe laws of Nature are 
the laws of good government, so development 
is one of the methods by which God unfolds 
his plans from age to age. 

For my purpose, it is not necessary that I 
should settle what are the original constituents 
of the universe. Some suppose these to be 
atoms; some prefer representing them as cen- 
ters of force; some will only allow them to be 
centers of motion. I am inclived to regard 
them as atoms, with their forces or properties. 
Perhaps we might expediently call them mole- 
cules, without defining what they are. Let us 
suppose that there are millions of millions of 
them working in the knowable world. As they 
operate, they cogperate and combine. As 
they act, they might, if left to themselves, work 
evil quite as easily and naturally as good, and 
the molecules might have been formed into 
destructive machines and pestiferous crea- 
tures; into flamiug meteors, with burning 
worlds ; into mosquitoes, gnats, and serpents, 
devouring each other and arresting all forms 
of beauty and beneficence, and yet incapable 
of dying. But, instead, these million agen- 
cies combine to accomplish good and be- 
nign ends, so as to show that there has been a 
mind disposing them and «@ power guiding 
them. Let us observe some of theebenceficent 
issues, and we will soon come amoung these to 
development. P 

1. The combination of molecules ‘acting as 
causes bas produced geveral laws and bened- 
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cent order in the seasons in the growth of the 
plant ; first the blade, then the ear, then the 
full corn in the ear ; in the animal enjoying its 
season and handing down its life to a new gen- 
eration. All this is not the action of simple 
properties of matter acting fortuitously or 
fatally ; it is the result of the adjustment of 
humerous properties of matter, mechanical, 
gravitating, chemical, electric, all conspiring 


toward an end. 
2. The combination produces special ends, 


such as those unfolded by Paley and other 
writers on natural theology. Take only two 
Well-known examples. There is the eye. What 
a combination of independent agencies before 
we can see the smile on that friend’s face! 
There are vibrations coming from the sun a hun- 
dred miltion miles away. These have passed at 
various rates throv zh an ether ; they touch and 
are reflected from the countenance; some of 
them reach the cornea of an optical instrument, 
called the eye; they go through an aqueous 
humor, thence through the gateway of the iris 
into the crystalline lens; they are there re- 
fracted and pass through the aqueous humors 
to the retina, where they impact on thousands 
of rods and cones and are sent on to the optic 
nerve and the brain; and we now see the 
smiles on our mother’s face. Let any one of 
these be absent or fail, and nature would re- 
main forever in darkness. Take the ear. A 
sister utters @ word ; a vibration is started ; it 
reaches our ear, is collected by the outer ear, 
and knocks on the tympanum; is propagated 
into the middle ear, where it sets in motion 
the hammer and the anvil and the stirrup; 
thence into the inner ear, where it vibrates 
through a liquid, affects the thousand and 
more organs of Corti, is sent round the semi- 
circular canals into the cochlea, on through the 
auditory nerve into the brain. The silence is 
broken and we are cheered by a voice of love. 

But (3), and this more to my purpose, there 
is a combination to produce evolution. The 
present is evolved out of the past and will 
develop into the future, all ynder a divine 
arrangement. The present is the fount of the 
past and contains the seed of the future. The 
configuration of the earth, its hills and dales, 
its rivers and seas, which determine the abodes 
and industries of men and the bounds of their 
habitation, have been produced by agencies 
which have been working for thousands or 
millions of years. The plants now on the earth 
are the descendants of those created by God 
and the ancestors cf those that are to appear in 
the coming ages. There is through all times, 
as in the year, a succession of seasons ; sowing 
and reaping, sowing in order to reap, and reap- 
ing what has been sown, in order to its being 
sown again. This gives a continuousness, a 
consistency to Nature, amidst all the muta- 
tions of time. There is not only a contem- 
poraneous order in Nature ; there is a success- 
ive order. ‘lhe beginnivg leads to the end, 
and the end is the issue of the beginning. This 
grass and grain and these forests that cover 
the ground have seed in them, which will 
continue in undefined ages to adorn and enrich 
the ground. These birds that sing among the 
branches and these cattle upon a thousand 
hills will build nests and rear young to furnish 
nourishment and delight to our children’s 
children in millennial ages. Every naturalist 
has seen a purpose gained by the nutriment 
laid up in the seed or pod to feed the young 
plant. I see a higher end accomplished by the 
mother provided for the young animal. That 
infant is not cast forth into the cold world 
unprotected. It has a mother’s arms to protect 
it and a mother’s love to fondle it. Develop- 
ment is not an irreligious process. Every one 
who has been reared under a father’s care and 
a mother’s love will bless God for it. 

In this development there are usually 
periodical results in the epochs of geology and 
of history, and especially in the vegetable and 
animal kingdoms. This enables us so far to 
anticipate the future and to accommodate our- 
selves to it. The oak develops the acorn, and 
the acorn develops the oak. The bird produces 
the egg, and out of the egg comes the future 
bird, and the species is continued. A loving 
pair are joined in holy marriage union, and the 
offspring transmits the inheritance of both. 

In development there is usually progression, 
At times there is degeneracy, chiefly the result 
of human sin, as we seein the degeneracy of 
the Indians ; but, as a whole, there has been an 
advance io our earth from agetoage. The 
tendency of animal life is, upon the whole, 
upward—from all fours to the upright position 
in which men can look up to Heaven. Agen- 
cies have been set a-going to produce these 
evidently intended ends. Causes that operated 
ages ago have called in other causes to co- 
operate with them, and have thereby added to 
the power and riches of the product. ‘lhe 
geological changes have made our earth fil for 
the abode of man. Human beings have taken 
the places which in earlier ages were banded 
over t6 wild animals. There is a greater amount 
of food produced on our eartn than at any 
earlier stage. There has been, *as the ages 
rolled on, « greater fulluess of sentient life aud 
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a@ larger capacity of happiness. The intel- 
lectual powers have been made stronger and 
firmer, like the trunk of the tree ; and the 
feelings, like the flowers, have taken a larger 
expansion and a richer color by culture. 

As we observe ull this, there is one principle 
we are bound to carry with us: we are to see 
God in it throughout and from beginniag to 
end. Because a rose, a dog, or a horse is 
gendered by natural causes, it is not less the work 
of God. Our finest roses are derived from the . 
common dog rose. That rose in its simple 
beauty by the roadside is the divine workman- 
ship. But so is the richest rose, the fullest in 
form and the gayest in color in our gardeus. 
God, who rewards us for opening our eyes upon 
his works, gives higher rewards to those who, 
in love to them, bestow labor and pains upon 
them. Dogs, it fs said, have all descended 
from some kind of wolf. This does not make 
the shepherd’s dog or the St. Bernard dog, 
with their wondrous instincts, not to be the 
divine workmanship. Just as little does the 
hypothesis that our living horse is descended 
from the pleiohippus, and this from the mio- 
hippus, and this from the eohippus, which 
use to tread with its five toes on marshy ground, 
prove that the animal we ride on, so useful 
and so graceful, so agile and so docile, is not 
the creature of the Creator who formed it and 
gave to itits power of development. 

Not only is development, when properly 
understood, not inconsistent with religion ; it 
will be found that the combination and adapt- 
ation in it clearly argue design. Sooner or 
later, there will be written a work on natural 
theology, after the manner of Paley, showing 
that, as there are plan and purpose in the well- 
fitted limbs and organs of the bodily frame of 
animals, so there is design quite as evi- 
dent and as wonderful in the way in which, 
by a process running throuch ages, the bones 
and muscles have been a'!justed to each other 
to produce the horse we drive or ride on, 
There is a manifest and. a wise and beneficent 
end in the joints of our frame—in the joint 
backward and forwasd of the finger by which 
we grasp objects ; in the ball an! socket joint 
which turns all round at the shoulder; but 
there is quite as palpatie a purpose in the way 
in which these joints have been molded in the 
geological ages and handed down by heredity. 

I, therefore, see design in development. 
There is an obvious end, and a means arranged 
to accomplish it. Wesee purpose evident in 
the development affected byman. The farmer 
uses a series of agencies to secure his end. He 
plows, he harrows, he sows seed, he weeds, 
and in the end he gathers in a crop. The 
teacher lays out a plav for developing the 
faculties of bis pup'ls ;. he imparts knowledge, 
he corrects, he stimulates, and he reaches his 
aim—the improvement of theee faculties and a 
fitness for the duties of life. We see numerous 
cases in which there is-need of co-operation in 
orderto compass anend. A house fs built and 
furnished because a number of people have 
done each his part—the mason, the carpenter, 
the plumber, the slater, the glazier, the up- 
holsterer. A city becomes richer because the 
merchant has been far-sighted, and the manu- 
facturer expert, and the tradesman honest and 
industrious. The country prospers because 
the master and the servant, the schoolmaster 
and the minister of religion, are all and each 
doing their part. But there are still more 
wonderful evidences of a plan and a purpose 
in the succession of the seasons and of the 
grass and grain and trees, and in the living 
creatures advancing in fullness and strength, 
in activity and beauty. It is not in the single 
object or operation that we discover such 
evidence of a purpose so much as in their 
organization and orderly succession and devel- 
opment. Development isa sort of corporation 
in which each partner, like the citizen, does his 
part. 
But, while development can do m.ich, it may 
not be able to do everythirg. There is a tend- 
ency among rash and rapid thinkers to push 
every new truth to an extreme. | am sooldas 
to remember the feeling when Sir Humpbrey 
Davy made and published his brilliant discov- 
eries. There were sciolists in our schools of 
popular science, among our newspaper editors 
and lecturers, who made electricity explain 
everything, even life and mind itself. ‘This 
disposition, never encouraged by the great 
discoverer, soon ran its course and died out in 
the struggle for existence as new discoveries 
were made. Development is at present run- 
bing through a like crisis. The work of the 
past age bas been to show what it can do; that 
of the coming age is to determine precisely 
what it cannot do. Like all creature action, it 
will be found to bave very stringent limits. 
We may fix on some of these. ra 

1, Development cancot explain the origin of 
things. This is implied in its nature and its 
very name. It is a procession out from some- 
thing which bas gove Lefore. It implies a set 
of arranged substances which seems to impiya 
creator and orgauizer. 

2. It cannot account for tha collocations, as 


Dr. Chalmers, followed by Mr. Mil, calls 
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them ; or, as I designate them, adaptations 
necessary to carry on the operations of the 
world beneticently. A train without a hand to 
put it on the right track and to guide it might 
work only destructively 

8. It cannot account for the law, the order, 
the beneficence that pervade Nature. 

4. There are products which cannot be de- 
veloped from the original elements of Nature. 
I have declined to dogmatize as to what these 
are, atoms or centers of force or motion. Ieall 
them molecules. These atoms or centers can- 
not give what they have not got. If heredity 
has a gift committed to it, it may transmit 
from parent to offspring and from one genera- 
tion to another. I have shown at an earlier 
stage of my lecture that in pbysical causation 
the effect is merely a changed state of the 


agents acting as the causes. There ts 
no power in the effects which was 
not in the causes. If a new power 


appears in the effects, it must be from super 
added causes. Let us look at the things that 
have been effected, and inquire whether they 
could all have been in the original molecules. 

Was there life in the original molecule? If 
not, how did it come in when the first plant 
appeared? Was there sensation in the origin- 
al molecule? If not, how did it come in when 
the first animal had a feeling of pleasure or of 
pain? Was there mind in the first molecule— 
say a power of perceiving an object out of 
itself? Was there consciousness in the first 
molecule or monad—a consciousness of self? 
Was there a power of comparing, of judging, 
of discovering between two things, of noting 
their agreements or differences? Wasthere a 
power of reasoning, of inferring the unseen 
from the seen, of the future from the past? 
Were there emotions in these first existences— 
say a hope of continued life or fear of ap- 
proaching death? Perhaps they had some 
elements of morality or loving attachments 
to each other, or a sense of justice in keeping 
theirown whirl and allowing to others their 
place and rights inthe dance. Had they will 
at the beginning, and a power of choosing be- 
tween pleasure and pain, between the evil and 
the good? Perhaps they had some piety and 
paid some worship to God! 

It is needless to say that there is not even 
the shade of a proof of there being any such 
capacities in the original atom or force-center. 
If so, how did they come in? Take one 
human capacity. How did consciousness come 
in? Herbert Spencer, the mightiest of them, 
would have us believe that he answered this 
question; and yet he has simply avoided it. In 
his ‘‘ Psychology” be is speaking of nerves 
for hundreds of pages. He shows how in 
their roovements there is a succession of a 
certain kind, and adds simply that “there 
must arise a consciousness.”” This is all he 
says, bringing in no cause, or link, or connec- 
tion (see Part IV, 1). Thus does he step over 
the gap—a practice not uncommon with this 
giant, as be marches on with bis seven-leagued 
boots. 

How, then, did these things come in? How 
did things without sensation come to have 
sensation? things without instinct to have 
instinct? creatures without memory to have 
memory ? beings without intelligence to have 
intelligence ? and mere sentient existence to 
know the distinction between good and evil? 
[ am sure that when these powers appear there 
is something not previously in the molecule. 
All sober thinkers of the present day have 
admitted that there is no evidence whatever in 
experience or in reason to show that matter 
ean produce mind; that mechanical action can 
gender mental action; that chemical action 
can manufacture consciousness ; that electric 
action can reason, or organic rise to the idea 
of the good and the holy. I argue that these 
must call in a power above the atoms to pro- 
duce such phenomena. I may admit that a 
body may come out of other bodies by the 
operation of the powers with which they are 
endowed ; but I deny that a sensible, intel 
ligent, moral-discerning soul can proceed from 
the molecules of matter. New powers have, 
undoubtedly, come in when consciousuess and 
feeling and understanding and will begin to 
act. They may come in according to laws not 
yet discovered; but they are the laws of the 
Supreme Lawgiver. 

An attempt may be made to avoid the force 
of this by a far-fetched supposition. It may 
be urged that there has been a latent life in 
these molecules; a consciousness, an intelli- 
gence, a conscience, with benevolence and 
power of choice, which developed, some in 
thousands and some in millions of years or 
ages. It may be allowed that this is a 
thing imaginable; but there is not the 
slightest proof of it. But, even if 1 discover 
proof of it, I would also find proof of 
design in the way in which these latent 
powers have come forth and acted from 
age to age in organized plants, in sen- 
tient animals, in organized man. Choose 
your hora. If all these endowments were in 
the primary molecules, it is clear that they 
saust have been the creation of intelligence, 





and their appearance in their seasons the 
arrangement of intelligence. If they were not, 
there must have been a subsequent creation, 
or, if any dislike the phrase, a forthputting of 
divine power. 

5. There is evidence that there has been 
from time to time a special action of God, at 
the first creation and at the subsequent appear- 
ance of new powers. 


The account of the progressive work of cre- 
ation in Genesis is in accordance with geology. 
This has been shown satisfactorily by the three 
men on this continent best entitled to speak on 
the scientific question—Professor Dana, of 
Yale; Professor Dawson, of Montreal; and 
Professor Guyot, of Princeton. It can be 
shown that it is equally consistent with devel- 
opment, as revealed by recent science. Il be- 
leve that in the beginning, or origin, God 
created the heavens and gave the original con- 
stituents their potencies, which began to act 
by the command of God, and there was light. 
But neither religion nor reason requires me to 
believe that he gave to these life, or sensation, 
or reason, or love. I believe that when these 
were added, whether by law or without law, it 
was accordiug to the will and by the power of 
God. There were days or epochs in the same 
procedure, and at the opening of each was a 
special act of God. The earth was without 
form and void. When the evolution began, 
there was first the development of light; then 
the elevation of the expanse of heaven ; third- 
ly, there was the separation of land and water, 
and the earth is ready for plants. On the 
fourth day the sun and moon appeared as dis- 
tinct bodies, all in accordance with the theory 
of Laplace. On the fifth day animals appear; 
lower creatures, tanninim, or swarmers, then 
fishes and fowls. On the sixth day the higher 
animals and, as the crown of the whole, man. 
Man’s creation must have been a special act, 
and is so represented in Scripture. When 
man appeared, there was something which was 
not there before; and this Godlike, after the 
image of God. In all this Genesis and geology 
are in thorough accordance. There are two 
accounts of the creation of man. One is in 
cbap. i. There is cofincil and decision. ‘‘ Let 
us mak man in our image.’’ This applies to 
his soul or higber nature. The other account 
isin chap. li,7: ‘‘ And the Lord God formed 
man of the dust of the ground, and breathed 
into his nostrils the breath of life, and he be- 
came a living soul.’’ This is man’s organic body. 
We have a supplement to this in Ps. cxxxix, 
15, 16: *‘ My substance was not hid from thee 
when I was made in secret and curiously 
wrought in the lowest parts of the earth. Thine 
eyes did see my substance being yet imperfect, 
and in thy book all my members were written, 
which in continuance were fashioned when as 
yet there was none of them.”’ This passage 
used to be quoted by Agassiz. This is my 
creed as to man’s bodily organism. I so far un 
derstand what is said. Man is made of the 
earth. There is a curious preparatory process 
hinted at, a process and a progression going 
on [ know not how long; and all is the work 
of God and written in God’s Book. I under- 
stand this, and yet I do not understand it. 
Socrates said of the philosophy of Heraclitus 
that what he understood was so good that he 
was sure the rest would also be good if he un- 
derstood it. So Isay of this passage. 1 eo far 
understand it, and get glorious glimpses of a 
divinely ordained process; and yet I do not 
understand it, for it carries me into the secret 
things which belong unto the Lord our God. 
Iaflirm with confidence that there is not in 
the geological or biological science any 
truth even apparently inconsistent with this 
statement. 

All my thoughts have been developed, some 
may think, without much purpose being seen 
in the development. As there are speculators 
in our day who are as infallible as the Pope, 
and savans who claim the divine attribute of 
omniscience, and lecturers who know all the 
work which God does not do from the begin- 
ning unto the end,I must remind you, ere I 
close, that development has not yet given to 
men all knowledge. ‘“‘We know in part.’’ 
Yes, we know; but we know in part only. We 
who dwell in a world “‘ where day and night 
alternate’; we who go everywhere accom- 
panied by our own shadow—a shadow produced 
by our dark body, but produced because there 
is light—cannot expect to be absolutely deliv- 
ered from the darkness. Man’s faculties, ex- 
quisitely adapted to the sphere in which he 
moves, were never intended to enable him to 
comprehend all truth. The mind is in this re- 
spect like the eye. The eye is so constituted 
asto perceive the things within a certain 
range; but as objects are removed further and 
further from us they become more indistinct 
and at length are lost sight of altogether. It 
is the same with the human mind. It can un- 
derstand certain subjects and toa certain dis- 
tance ; but as they reach away further they 
look more and more confused, and at length 
they disappear from the view. And if the 
human spirit attempts to mount higher than 
its proper elevation, it will Gnd all its flight 
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fruitless. The dove, to use an illustration of 


Kant’s, may mount to a certain elevation in the 
heavens ; but as she rises the air becomes light- 
er, and at length she finds that she can no longer 
float upon ite bosom, and should she attempt to 
soar higher her pinions flutter in emptiness and 
she falters and falls. So it is with the spirit 
of man. It can wing its way toa certain dis- 
tance into the expanse above it ; but there is a 
limit which, if it endeavors to pass, it will find 
all its conceptions void and its ratiocinations 
unconnected. Placed as we are in the center 
of boundless space and in the middle of eter- 
nal ages, we can see only a few objects imme- 
diately around us ; and all others fade in out- 
line as they are removed from us by distance, till 
at length they be altogether beyond our vision. 
And this remark holds true not only of the 
more ignorant of those whose eye can pene- 
trate the least distance. It is true also of the 
learned. Itis, perhaps, true of all created be- 
ings that there isa bounding sphere of dark- 
ness surrounding the space rendered clear by 
the torch of science. Nay, it almost looks as 
if the wider the boundaries of science are 
pushed and the greater the space illuminated 
by it, the greater in proportion the bounding 
sphere into which no rays penetrate, just as (to 
use a very old comparison), when we strike up 
a light in the midst of darkness, in proportion 
as the light becomes stronger, so does alsu that 
surface become black and dark which is ren- 
dered Visible. 








Sanitary. 
OUR FURNACES OF AFFLICTION. 


WE cannot too fully realize the changed 
conditions under which mankind live, especial- 
ly in city dwellings. A city iteelfis a great 
departure from the norm, and needs to be ex- 
actly studied in its direction and degrees of 
departure, in order that such compensation 
may be made as our physical natures require. 
In nothing is this more marked than in the 
change of ground structure. In most cases 
the geology is disturbed, co as to have but 
little uniformity. Often the filling tn is made 
of débris of most complicated admixture. 
Generally an inorganic material has been re- 
placed by organic matter, which, in itschanged 
relations, simply means filth, or matter out of 
place and very easily converted into filth. The 
natural drainage is so impeded, or so little 
provision made for additional needs, that the 
soil of most cities is too damp. Sunlight is 
kept out ; no vegetation draws up the moisture ; 
the houses pour the water in streams from the 
roofs ; often no underdrainage is thought of; 
and so the city foundations are water- 
soaked. This means that water fills all 
those spaces between particles of soil 
which should be filled by the circulating air. 
Under such circumstances, the rows of cellars 
and basements, instead of serving as means of 
drainage, become reservoirs of dampness, 
either in the shape of standing water, or satur- 
ated soil and walls, or of stagnant air, so 
dampened as to fall with heavy touch upon all 
exposed thereto. Dampness alone or organic 
filth alone may long remain imperative. When 
placed together, in the abseuce of heat, they 
do not readily enter into destructive partner- 
ship. But moistened organic matter is always 
dangerous as the foundation for a city popula- 
tion, unless you can insure a very low and con- 
stant degree of vold. Our Northern winters 
do mueh to check the tendencies to hurried 
decompositions. They tone up bh sys- 





disease-producing ~ laboratories, conducted 
with a success of which many vicious diseases 
are the evidence. It is very noticeabie that 
some of our worst epidemics occur in the 
winter season. It is then that these fires are 
in full blast and the families closely housed, 
and thus every opportunity is given for exten- 
sion. 
There is also another important view of the 
matter. The great amount of heat made in 
the basement by this and the kitchen stove 
causes an upward draught in the house, which 
disseminates through the building all the odors, 
as well as some of the odorless particles which 
cause disease. Also the heat derived from 
registers is far fuller of dust than that received 
from coal or wood stoves. Those who have to 
care for furniture well know this, as do many 
doctors who bave to care for human lungs. 
The effect of the dryness of the air upon the 
skin, and of the habit of sitting over registers, 
or so near to them as to receive hot air in 
draughts on one side of the body, is also to be 
noted. We believe that extra work is thus 
often tbrown upon the lungs, and that the skin 
is placed in such a condition as to have its 
natural perspiration and respiration interfered 
with. The design of the skin, as the great 
equalizer of temperature, is thus interfered with 
and its exhalation disturbed. We forget th. it is 
really the second great emunctory or secretion 
deliverer of the body. Weare convinced that 
steam-heating is much better than the register 
system, and thatthe public health is greatly 
suffering from our modes of heating. The 
secret of resort to a warmer climate and 
improvement there has as much to do with 
deliverance from our modern methods of 
house-warming as with any better conditions 
of outer air. The afflictions that come from 
furnaces need our consolation, and they need 
to be lightened by methods within the range of 
modern sanitation. 


Sine Bits. 
PICTURES AT S. P. AVERY’S. 


One may always find something interesting, 
sometimes rare, at Mr. Avery’s little gallery in 
Fifth Avenue. At this moment he has a great 
curiosity, something that will surprise our 
public, who know so well the careful, brilliant, 
clever, though, in a certain sense, superficial 
work of Vibert. It is a life-size bead, a study 
to be used in a small picture that represents an 
artist painting the portrait of an old man, in an 
auburn wig. On the easel stands the portrait 
and smiling, lively head; in a chair near by 
sits the original, fast asleep. This life-size 
study is for the smiling head in the portrait. 
It is painted rapidly and boldly ; the paint laid 
on with an unsparing but firm and sure band ; 
the drawing masterly. For athing so realistic 
and brutal in treatment, it basa strange fascin- 
ation. There is a real humanity io the coarse, 
heavy, not ill-looking face. The tears that 
come with laughter suffuse the eyes, till they 
really seem to twinkle and move. We have 
never seen anything of Vibert’s approach this 
in power. In point of method, we have never 
seen anything of his so direct and simple. 

We are told that the original of this picture 
was an old bric-d-brac collector, who lived near 
Vibert, who used to ask the old gentleman to 
dine with him frequently. He would become 
very jovial over the good dinner, and after 
dinner, in between talk and laughter, Vibert 
painted this head. Then, when he painted the 
in which he represented his jolly old 
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tem against ready attacks. It is true the 
excessive dampness and the suddenness 
of change to which it exposes us does 
often give rise to colds, and consumptions, 
and acute lung diseases; so much so that 
some authorities claim that there is an infective 
form of pneumonia or pleuro-pneumonia. But 
generally the factor of heat needs to be added 
in order to carry on active fermentation and 
decomposition. It took the city world a long 
time to accomplish this in the wivter. A cot- 
ton manufacturer innocently devised a fur- 
nace for his operatives; but little thought 
that it would eventuate into a system of heat- 
ing for whole rows of private dwellings. He 
would hardly have ventured to land such a 
heater amid stagnant water and stagnant filth, 
only varied by the flow of ditty sewers, after 
running within a few feet of the heater and 
sometimes depositing their material alongside 
of it. Sewers are not alone to be held respon- 
sible for all the winter sickness, in the forms 
of typhoid fever, diphtheria, and other zymotic 
diseases. We need to study very closely the 
whole influence of furnace heat upon the health 
of households. The location of such a central 
fire in the basement is sure to start into activity 
the damp or wet organic matter; and thus you 
have all the conditions for degraded decompo- 
sition and fermentation. These have just as 
good a right to originate various forms of 
disease as has the laboratory of the chemist 
the right to devise nauseous and dangerous 





compounds. We have hundreds of such 





friend asleep, he had his life-size study of the 
laughing head to paint the picture on the easel 
from. It isa pity that we have not the fin- 
ished picture, to see along with this study. 

If only by way of contrast, let us take next 
two Monticellis, that are at present at Mr. 
Avery’s. One is a landscape, with a garden- 
wall, trees, and a dark, luminous, blue sky. 
In its midst stands a figure, in Eastern dress. 
The figure is no better than we are accustomed 
to see Monticelli’s figures in drawing, and it is 
not so good in color asis his wont. Something 
crude about the lower portion of the dress 
makes us wish to shut out all below the shoul- 
ders. This done, we find that jewel-like depth 
and brilliancy, that dewy quality, that so 
delights us with him. 

The other picture is a landscape, some gra¢i 
covered rocks and sky. The composition is 
absolutely simple; it would hardly exist in 
black and white. The remarkable point in thie 
picture is the atmospheric sky and the sense of 
moving, palpitating air that comes between us 
and the middle distance of the picture. It is 
difficult to annalyze this effect, the methods 
are so subtle, the success so great. The sky is 
opaline, as if near the sunset hour. The soft 
light permeates the whole picture. No sur- 
face strikes hard against our eyes ; soft, deep, 
unfathomable, the picture is wrapped in air. 

When we first heard of Monticelli, some 
years ago, we were ‘told that he was a young 
Italian nobleman, of dissipated habits, wh, 
drank himself to death. We are, happy to 
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learn that this story and several others were 
but the result of a desire to fill an unexplained 
void, for that Monticelli is a mysterious person, 
who often disappears entirely from sight, but 
always returns. He is no nobleman, and is 
old ; not so old but that we may still expect 
much work from him. This seems like the true 
story, for his work seems to show a long expe- 
rience. It looks as ifhe had exhausted all the 
resources of experiment and trick, of hazard 
and knowledge, to produce in so marvelously 
covered a way his effects. His work is not 
intellectual in the sense of thought; but it 
carries the emotional and esthetic so far'that 
our senses are exalted by it into the region of 
pure imagination. 

On the same wall with the Monticelli hangs 
a well-painted picture by Carl Becker. This is 
hardly a jump from the sublime to the ridicu- 
lous ; but it is certainly a fall from the imag- 
inative to the common-place. Becker is like 
some dramatists, who depend upon the situa- 
tion, rather than their conception of it. He 
gives you, as it were, the stage business; then 
the curtain goes down, the actors having said 
nothing nor suggested any very poetic poesi- 
bility. ‘‘ Ready for the Ride’ {s the title of 
this little picture. Ina pleasant, green-colored 
room, with hangings of velvet and tapestry, a 
somewhat realistic and coarse Cavalier is 
pulling on a long boot. At the left of the 
picture eome steps lead upward to a curtained 
doorway, through which enters a lady, in a 
riding-habit, who bends forward and looks at 
the Cavalier. We note the painting of her 
dress, the action of her head, the good fore- 
shortening of her figure, and lo! our interest is 
ended. We cannot expect to love a picture 
that the painter himself has not loved. 

A little painting by Jacques, on the other 
side of the room, has this interest, even if ina 
mild degree. He has gently felt the sweet 
beauty of the quiet landscape, the peaceful 
suggestion of the flock of sheep, and the sim- 
ple tenderness of the guarding shepherd. 
We have seen this picture of Jacques, under 
one form or another, on one canvas or another, 
for many years ; but we still turn to it with a 
relief, in the sense that he paints what he feels 
and tells us that which is in his mind, and not 
simply what he sees ; that he is not trying to be 
clever, but tells us his little story with earnest- 
ness. That it is nota new story, but is in- 
cluded in the wider range of Jean Francois 
Millet, his friend and original, robs it of its 
force, but by no means entirely of its charm. 

Gérome gives us a glimpse of the classic 
school in his little painting of Rachel, in the 
character of the Tragic Muse, This picture 
seems hardly equal to its subject, though, of 
course, perfectly good in drawing and not 
unskillful in treatment; but it lacks force or 
any poetic suggestion, as if, perhaps, he had 
felt himself quite incapable of grasping the 
intensity of the subject, and had simply wished 
to show us in what attitude he would place 
Rachel, if he were painting her as the Tragic 
Muse. 

We have mentioned the most interesting 
pictures in this gallery ; but a scene in a Dutch 
harbor, by Clays, surely deserves a word, in 
conclusion. The traditionary color and atmos- 
phere of the Dutch painters shows brightly in 
the work of this painter. Here we have the 
colored sails that remind us of Venice, and the 
soft skies that are familiar as well to Venice 
as tothe low-lying land and the sea of the 
Dutch coast. The painter has felt his subject, 
and his method obeys him easily. 


Diblical Research, 


ARCH ZOLOGICAL FORGERIES. 


Tue Rev. J. P. Perens, Pu. D., writes us 
from Berlin (we abridge somewhat) : 


“A cuneiform forgery of the most singular 
description has just been detected by Prof- 
Schrader, of the Berlin University. A short 
time since he received from Fisenach a small 
serpentine monument, with the request that 
he ehould examine it as to its genuineness and 
decipher the inscription. The possessor of the 
stone stated that he bought it from a woman 
of a neighboring town. She brought the stone 
to him to sell, representing that she was in 
need of money and had heard that he was fond 
of purchasing such things. It had been in the 
family, she said, since 1815, when a German 
soldier brought it out of France, as part of his 
booty. On the face of the stone, at the right- 
hand lower corner, a king and queen are seated 
on a throne. The customary Darius sign or 
signature tells us what king is represented. 
The work is very elegantly done, but broken 
here and there, to give the appearance of age. 
The elegance of the workmanship seems to 
show that the forger was a very good draughts- 
man; but there are several damning blun- 
ders. The forger appears to have over- 
locked the fact that perspective was un- 
known to Assyrians, Babylonians, and Persians; 














are carefully worked out in perspective. In 
most of the details the forger appears to have 
followed cuts and engravings to be found in 
various books; but how he came to make this 
mistake is not clear. Both king and queen 
hold their scepters pointed upward, which is 
wrong. The king wears an Egyptian helmet, 
which appears also in inscriptions of the reign 
of Cyrus; but the forger copied from an 
engraving containing a curious error. The 
queen’s breasts show, which is Egyptian, and 
not Asiatic. She sits by the king, when she 
should sit at his feet. An altar has flames; 
but of the pattern, with tongues, of the Sas- 
sanian monuments. The position of a hand on 
the altar is Italian and the vases Egyptian, A 
god at the top of the monument is not Ormuzd, 
but Ashur, with the same Italian hand. The 
inscription has wedges of various ages min- 
gled with forms only used in modern printing. 
It reads: ‘Zu mushillammu yittaag [then fol- 
low some unintelligible signs] ana bitu ’uqiani 
satiros utirru.’ Yittaaq is apparently a word 
invented, like the unintelligible signs, to per- 
plex decipherers. Satiros is nothing but 
‘satire’ in a cuneiform dress. The inscrip- 
tion may be translated: ‘In sooth the man 
who has safely preserved . . dedicates 
[it] as a satire to the house of scholars.’ At 
the end of the inscription is a period ; but this 
blunder is so gross that it is, quite possibly, to 
be attributed to the stone-cutter who executed 
the work. It seems probable that it was 
executed quite recently, not very far from 
Eisenach, and that the forger is a German, a 
man of some means, a man of education, and 
an amateur in Assyriology. He had at his 
command a university library, as is evident 
from the books he has made use of; but he 
did not have access to original inscriptions, 
plaster casts, or photographs. Its purpose 
was to bring Assyriology into contempt. 
It is a forgery of a very unusual sort, since it 
is not for the purpose of obtaining money, 
but simply an ingenious ‘sell,’ possibly for 
the purpose of gratifying some spite. Since 
the Moabite pottery — purchased, a few 
years since, for more than $10,000, and now in 
the Berlin Museum—was proved to be a forg- 
ery, German Orientalists have become slight- 
ly incredulous. This is not the first cuneiform 
forgery. A recent number of the Standard 
says that there are about fifty in the British - 
Museum; but most others are imitations or 
stupid nonsense, with money as theiraim. This 
is ingenious deviltry, whose aim is a mono- 


graph. 

“There is also a curious cunefform forgery, 
if forgery it can be called, in the Berlin 
Museum. It is 2 medal with an Alexander 
head and a Nebuchadnezzar inscription. It 
seems as though the medal were struck in the 
Greek period; but, with what we may call a 
rage for the antique, an old and very likely 
unintelligible inscription was copied from an 
ancient coin or medal. The inscription reads : 
‘For Merodach his lord Nebuchadnezzar 
king of the city of life [Babylon] for his life 
maketh ’—i. e., the king caused this medal in 
honor of the god Merodach to be struck, on 
some occasion not mentioned, that he may 
win life thereby. I have never seen any notice 
of a similar combination of the Alexander and 
Nebuchadnezzar periods and {ft is certainly 
very curious.” 


We may add that a small alabaster cuneiform 
tablet brought to our office for examination, 
not long ago, proved to bea forgery. The style 
was also intended to be Persian. 

eetnttiremmenssscssnenenl 


Walz the customs of the Bedawi Arabs 
often perpetuate and illustrate those of bibli- 
cal times, they do not in every instance. For 
example, in chap. Ixfi, 5, Isaiah speaks of the 
bridegroom rejoicing over the bride, ete. In 
his journey to Moab, Rev. F. A. Klein, when 
descending from Jerusalem to the southern 
shore of the Dead Sea, learned the following 
particulars respecting marriage among his 
guides: ‘‘ Amongst the Bedawin and Fellahin 
the fantasia is performed eight days before the 
wedding. The Katib is present on the mar- 
riage evening, to draw out the contract. At 
night the bridegroom goes into the bride’s tent. 
Then, early next morning, as Salame told me, 
he rushes out of the tent ‘‘ ashamed,” jebds, 
and hides himself behind a rock or a bush, 
until his friends come to fetch him.’’ 


-..-Mr. T. G. Pinches has very recently 
found a tablet, brought from Assyria, by H. 
Rassam, Esq., in 1878, and deposited in the 
British Museum, which joins the fragment 
published in the W. A. L., II, pl. 65, and adds 
about seventy more names to the list of kings 
there given. The tablet, which must have 
contained, at least, two hundred names when 
complete, is of the highest importance, as the 
liste it preserves render a reconstruction of 
the chronology of the early period of Babylon- 
fan history necessary and supply names of the 
kings immediately following the Deluge. It 
is also of peculiar value from the fact that it 
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Srience, 


Dr. G. W. Hawes, recently of the Sheffield 
Scientific School, at New Haven, but now 
curator of mineralogy and economic geology 
at the National Museum, Washington, has 
described in the January number of The Amer- 
ican Journal of Science and Art the peculiar 
changes induced in a granite by coming in 
contact, when melted, with two different kind§ 
of rock, as illustrated upon Mt. Willard, in the 
White Mountain Notch. The wall banding the 
original fissure upon one side is of an older 
granite, and upon the other side the material is 
an earthy slate. In the interior of the vein, 
which is about 300 feet wide, the constituents 
of the mass are those of an ordinary granite, or 
that variety called Albany granite inthe New 
Hampshire geological report. Crystals of 
ordinary feldspar are scattered conspicuously 
through a gray granular aggregate very like a 
mixture of pepper and salt. Under the micro- 
scope,this ground mass resembles that of other 
granites, with the addition of minute scales of 
hornblende and a multitude of small zircon 
crystals. Near both walls the quartz, instead 
of being amorphous, is found in well-defined 
dihexagonal pyramids, in company with very 
clear-cut Carlsbad twins of orthoclase feldspar, 
both imbedded in a dark, irresolvable ground 
mass. 
into quartz porphyry. The development of 
these quartz and feldspar crystals is occasioned 
by the contact of hot melted granite with cold 
walls of slate and granite. The older granite 
is not affected by the presence of the hot fluid 
injected into the chasm, since it had once been 
melted itself ; but the alterations of the slate 
are very remarkable. Seven distinct zones are 
apparent: 1. The characteristic Albany gran- 
ite, with hornblende scales, unaffected bythe 
contact. 2. Agranite porphyry with the horn- 
blende changed to mica. 8. A coarse breccia, 
consisting of fragments of gtanite, Montal- 
ban echists, a foreign porphyry, and slates 
cemented by a granitic material. This is 
denominated the mixed zone. 4. A tourmaline 
veinstone, nearly equally composed of quartz 
and tourmaline. 5. A tourmaline hornstone, 
consisting of one-half guartz, thirty per cent. 
of mica, and 15 per cent. of tourmaline. 6. 
Mica schist with biotite. 7. The normal slate 
or argillitic mica schist, also somewhat chlo- 
ritic. Carefully analyzed, it seems to consist 
of 36 per cent. of quartz, 49 of muscovite 
mica, 9 per cent. of chlorite, and a little 
magnetite and ‘titanie fron. This schist is 
supposed to have been altered with the zones 
6, 5, and 4 by the comparative nearness of the 
hot granite. Vapors of boracic acid, evolved 
with the granite, gave rise.to the formation of 
the tourmaline. Only a very hot melted rock 
could furnish the conditions necessary for the 
origin of the tourmaline ; and, hence, all these 
“‘contact-phenomena’”’ go to show the eruptive 
character of the Albany, and presumably of 
the other granites occupying so great an area in 
the White Mountains. Dr. Hawes’s researches 
may be said to have demonstrated the eruptive 
character of those granites; but the same view 
was taken by the ‘Geological Report of New 
Hampehire,”’ from the study of the disposition 
of the granitic massee in relation to the strati- 
fled rocks adjacent. The author also shows 
that these granites could not have been derived 
from the melting down of stratified rocks, but 
must have come from the grand reservoir of 
melted material deep within the earth’s crust. 


....As the result of careful spectroscopic 
observations of the limb of the sun and its 
general surface, Mr. C. 8, Hastings, in a paper 
in The American Journal of Science, concludes 
that the outer brilliant coating of the sun con- 
sists of silicon, just passing from the gaseous 
te the solid state, and thus extremely luminous. 
He supposes the upper cnrrents, whose termi- 
nations we see in the facule, carry all the ele- 
ments inthe solar atmosphere to the surface 
and that silicon (with possibly carbon an 
boron) is the first to be cooled to the solid 
state, and that at this elevation the downward 
currents carry the silicon back. e 


----In a communication recently made to 
the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philade)- 
phia, Dr. Joseph Leidy remarks that few have 
any idea of the immense profusion of inverte- 
brate life which prevails in the fresh waters of 
New Jersey. He named various species of 
nine different genera of minute creatures that 
he had found in one small pond, near Wood- 
bury, New Jersey. Some of these contained 
chloropbyl ; but Dr. Leidy believes they de- 
rived it from food. Good eyes can see many 
of these interesting creatures, without the aid 
of the microscope. 


...-Among all its wealth of minerals, the 
United States cannot reckon tin. Wales fur- 
nishes most of what ia used in our country. 
Ata recent meeting of the mineralogical sec- 
tion of the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia, Mr. Henry Carrill Lewis, a 
young scientist, but already of considerable 
celebrity, exhibited a sma’ ece of tin ore, 
said to have been foundin Surry County, N. 
C. The fact that it was a genuine native pro- 
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P evsonulitics. 


Fr-perick Von BopEnsTept, the German 
et, in s recent lecture about his visit to 
Am. 'cu, says: “ The American loves his coun- 
try ; but his patriotism is not local, his home 
feeling docs not cleave to the soil. That is 
why his house and its adornments do not ex- 
press individual taste, and why a certain uni- 
formity prevails in his living, his activity, and 
his labor. The advance of American popula- 
tion may be likened in general toa victorious 
army moving forward at a quickstep and 
straining all its powers and faculties; and 
America may be certain, when the time arrives, 
of doing something great in art.” 





....Judge W. B. Woods, who has succeeded 
Judge Strong in the United States Supreme 
Court, said, recently, at a dinner tendered to 
him by the Bar of Atlanta, Ga: ‘I don’t 
want the Federal courts to be looked upon 
as engines of oppression, organized at Wash- 
ington by an alien government; but courts to 
which the people may confidently turn for 
fairness, justice, and the, impartia] administra- 
tion of their own laws, both state and national— 
courts held by their own fellow-citizens for 
the benefit and protection of all the people of 
all the states of a common country.” 


...»Hon. Henry M. Alexander, one of the 
most successful lawyers in,New York, to 
whose unobtrusive but persistent efforts in 
behalf of Princeton College the great material 
prosperity of that institution during the last 
ten years is largely attributable, is a son of the 
late Archibald Alexander, D.D., the distin- 
guished divine and first professor in the 
Theological Seminary at Princeton. Mr. Alex- 
ander is a trustee of the College, and recently 
received the degree legum doctor (LL.D.) from 
a sister institution. 


....Professor Mommeen, the hfatorian, has 
received one hundred and six thousand marks 
(about twenty-five thousand dollars) from his 
countrymen, ostensibly in recognition of his 
sixty-fourth birthday, but really in indemnifi- 
cation of the great loss he suffered in the 
burning of his library, last year. 


...-Adolphe Thiers, the French statesman 
diplomat, had a strange habit as to sleeping. 
He invariably went to bed at 7 P. M., awoke at 
eight to dine, dozed in his chair about ten, 
went to-bed toward midnight, and rose at 4:30. 
His health suffered from any disturbance of 
these arrangements, 


.... With the retirement of General McCtel- 
lan, the State of New Jersey will have seven * 
living ex-governors, the others being Price, 
Newall, Parker, Ward, Randolph, and Bedle. 
Since 1842 but four ex-governors of the state 
have died—namely, Stratton, Haines, Fort, 
and Olden. 


...-The Princess Mary Adelaide, of Great 
Britain, is described as a stout, good-natured, 
elderly lady, who diffuses happiness where- 
ever she goes. Her German husband, Prince 
Teck, is handsome, frank, and unaffected and 
is said to be a great favorite in England. 


..--Captain Isaac Bassett, assistant door- 
keeper of the United States Senate, has seen 
and known all the men who have held seats in 
that body during the last fifty years. He was 
originally made a page, through the influence 
of Daniel Webster. 


.... Arthur Wellesley Peel, youngest son of 
the distinguished statesman, Sir Robert Peel, 
member of Parliament for Warwick and under- 
secretary for the Home Department, has 
resigned the latter place, on account of his 
health. 


....Mr. W. W. Corcoran, the Washington 
banker and philanthropist, has, it is said, given 
away in all $8,000,000 in public benefactions 
and $1,000,000 in private cherities, and that 
this was about three-quarters of his fortune. 


....Captain James W. Collins, of the United 
States Fish Commission, has been offered a 
position by the German Government to.estab- 
lish a fishery in Lapland. 


....Either the Earl of Dufferin or Lord 
Roseberry will be sent out soon as governor- 
general of India, as successor to the Marquis 
of Ripon. 

....A. 8. Logan, aclerk inthe Interfor De- 
partment, is a lineal descendant of the cele 
brated Chief Logan, of the Indian Six Nations. 


....Christina, Queen of Spain, is described 
as winning, clever, and gracious and very pop- 
ular among her subjects. 

....Senator Hamlin, of Maine, answers let- 
ters from his constituents with the utmost 
promptness. 

..-»Marshal von Moltke has been decorated 
with the Portuguese Order of the Tower and 
Sword. 

...- King Kalakaua, of Hawaii, is coming to 
this country next month. 
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The Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR JANUARY 234. 
THE BIRTH OF JESUS.—Lvxz u1, 8—2. 


Nores.—“ In the same country.” — That is, 
near Bethlehem. “* Abiding in the field.” — 
The fact that the shepherds and their flocks 
staid all night in the field, instead of seeking 
shelter, is an argument that the birth of Christ 
did not oceur late in December, where we put 
Christmas, Still, it is not impossible, as there 
are warm nights there in winter, when this 
would be possible. Generally the flocks were 
not led out to pasture, after November, until the 
next March. ** Keeping watch.’’—Against 
thieves and wild animals, which were never 
quite expelled before firearms were introduced. 
“* The angel of the Lord.""—A most appro- 
priate vision to guide the shepherds, as the 
star was to guide the heathen sages. “ To 
all people.’’—Rather, to all the people, that is, 
Israel. “ Uity of David.” — Bethlehem, 
‘ Christ the Lord.””,—He who is the 
Anointed Messiah and the Master and King. 
" Swaddling clothes.”—The garments in 
which a new-born babe was tightly swathed. 
** In the highest."—The highest Heaven, 
where God only resides. ** Good-will to 
men,""—This should, probably, read ‘‘ Peace 
on earth to men of his good-will ’’—that is, to 
the pious men, toward whom God has a good- 
will. 

Instruction. — The Lord’s angels appeared 
this time to workingmen—to shepherds ; not 





























to the rich men or the priests of Bethlehem.. 


An angel had appeared to a priest a year 
before. The good news was to all classes of 
pious men of God’s good will, whether bigh or 
low. Each has the blessing ; each his chance, 
and an equal chance. Forsalvation is a simple 
thing, equally accessible to all. 

It was while the shepherds were keeping 
their flocks, engaged in their ordinary duties, 
that they saw the angels. It is not by neglect- 
ing ordinary duties, even for spiritual oppor- 
tunities, that one is to get blessed. Don’t 
go to Sunday-school or church when you 
ought to be at home waiting on a sick mother 
or sister or taking care of the baby. 

Christmas does not come on Christ’s true 
birthday. God did not want us to worship the 
day, or he would have had its date preserved. 
There is in the Bible no intimation that the 
early disciples paid any special regard to 
Christ’s birthday or the anniversary of his 
death. There is no speeial piety about keeping 
Christmas, ar Good Friday, or any other of the 
holy days. God does not require it. Still, 
there is nothing wrong in it, and such observ- 
ances may be made useful, if we remember 
that they are only the embellishment of 
religion. 

You do not need to be afraid of an angel, 
nor of God, ‘unless you are their enemy. 
Then fear. The angels meant well by the 
shepherds. 

The ‘‘ good tidings of great joy’ were the 
best tidings ever brought to man. They were 
tidings of hope out of despair, of salvation 
out of ruin. This was the grandest moment 
that had ever been. It was worth announcing 
from Heaven. 

8ome folks think the good tidings are only 
fora part. They are for all who will receive 
them. Christ died for all. 

“The Saviour.” It is a blessed word. Let 
us think of it, dwell on it, love it. And he is 
such a Saviour, so competent, so good. He is 
the chosen and appointed Saviour, the Messiah 
prophesied and decreed. He is the very King, 
Master, and Lord of all, the one to whom every 
knee sball bow, whom none can resist. He is 
our Saviour. He came for us, died for us. 

There was never such song on earth before 
as when that multitude of the heavenly host 
appeared. What a chorus was that! And how 
worthy the occasion of such asong. And all 
that beautiful heavenly chorus was for some 
humble shepherds in a field. 

The first part of their song was “Glory to 
God.” That is the best thing we can sing. It 
should be our highest aim to please and glori- 
fy God. Do you know what is man’s chief 
end? 

“Peace on earth.’ They say that when 
Christ came there was peace on earth. Then 
the Temple of Janus, which was always kept 
open in time of war, was closed for the first 
time for a century ; but the peace was not of 
long duration. ‘Think not,’’ He says, “I 
came to bring peace on the earth. I came 
not to bring peace, but a sword.’’ Christians 
have a fight, a big warfare to accomplish 
before they conquer the world for Christ. 

The peace is for good men. To them Christ 
brings it. But for the wicked he brings de- 
struction. There is no peace, saith my God, 


to the wicked. 

Mary could not understand yet what all this 
meant. We can imagine how she would think 
and think and wonder what all this must mean, 
Ah! how sadly she was aR if she 
expected an earthly Saviour. Yet even so she 
knew that in some way there were great things 
for her Son. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
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School and College. 


Governor Bigsiow, of Connecticut, in his 
inaugural message to the General Assembly of 
the state, spoke as follows on the common 
schools: ‘The largest item of expenditure 
upon the civil-list accounts is that of common 
schools. It is exceeded only by the sum that 
the people pay for the support of their judi- 
clary system. The results of this large ex- 
penditure have for many years been most 
gratifying, and the reports of the state board 
of education and of their secretary show the 
continued efficiency and thoroughness of our 
system of free popular education. In respect 
to this department of public interest, you will 
not be called upon for any but the usual legis- 
lation, except, perhaps, in matters of detail. 
It is worthy of remark that in our state there 
is experienced none of the bitter and ignorant 
opposition to the enforcement of the compul- 
sory attendance laws that has been met with 
in some neighboring states. The law bas this 
year been more efficiently and perfectly en- 
foreed than ever before and there is not the 
report of a lisp of complaint. This shows not 
only the temper of our people toward educa- 
tion, but also that there does not exist with 
us that necessity for the earnings of children 
of school age which supports the defiance of 
similar laws in other communities." 





.... There are 339 students at Amherst Col- 
lege, 82 being in the freshman class, and, in- 
cluding President Seelye, the faculty numbers 
24. The system of marking, at this institu- 
tion, has undergone a radical change. The 
evils of cramming for special examinations 
are done away with by giving up the old sys- 
tem of examinations at the end of the term or 
the year, though reviews are held at stated 
times. If a student has been present at nine- 
tenths of the .recitations and has made satis- 
factory progress, he is considered as capable 
of going on with his work; but if he is absent 
more than a tenth of the recitations, he must 
have a special examination the next time. So, 
too, he is allowed to absent himself from one- 
sixteenth of the church and chapel exercises, 
as well as gyomasium, without giving an ex- 
cuse. Thus far the plan has proved satisfac- 
tory to both the faculty and the students. 


+++eThe Indian 8cbool at Carlisle Barracks, 
Pa., has 110 boys and 44 girls. When it was 
started, more than 100 of them had never been 
inside of a school or house, and when brought 
there were uncouth and filthy. After three 
and a half months the boys could recite fairly 
in geography and in arithmetic. They learn 
the use of tools as readily as white children, 
and some have already become good wagon- 
makers, blacksmiths, carpenters, and shoe- 
makers. 


..An article in the London Times demon- 
strates the fact that there is no necessary rela- 
tion between the revenue of a college and its 
educational efficiency. Balliol is one of the 
poorest of all the colleges at Oxford, yet it edu- 
cates 214 undergraduates and has nurtured a 
remarkable number of England’s most brilliant 
men. Magdalen, one of the richest of the Ox- 
ford colleges, educates only 115; while Keble, 
—_ uo corporate revenue whatever, educates 


..The annual catalogue of the Syracuse 
University shows a total attendance at that 
institution of 288 students. There are three 
distinct colleges in the University—the College 
of Liberal Arts, the College of Fine Arts, and 
the College of Medicine. 146 students are 
taking courses in the liberal arts, 45 a medica] 
course, and 103 the fine arts. Including the 
Chancellor, the Rev. Charles N. Sims, D.D., the 
faculty and corps of instructors number 40 
members. 


..The budget of the Italian Ministry of 
Public Instruction amounts to 27,666,363 francs. 
Of this amount nearly 8,000,000 francs are 
devote® to the universities ; 5,000,000 francs to 
secondary and nearly 5,000,000 francs to 
primary and normal schools. The rest is de- 
voted to fine arts, charities, industrial schools, 
pensions, and salaries. 


..Primary education in Prussia is gratu- 
{tous in sixteen cities only. These are Berlin, 
Breslau, Konigsberg, Dantzig, Altona, Elber- 
feld, Crefeld, Posen, Erfurt, Kiel, Gladbach, 
Flensburg, Remscheid, Konigshutte, Hagen, 
and Nordhausen. The Prussian teachers’ 
seminaries have 8,125 students, or 3,339 more 
than in 1870. 


..Williams College has graduated 2,601 
men. The annual catalogue shows an attend- 
ance of 227 students; 53 being seniors, 45 
juniors, 57 sophomores, and 72 freshmen. 


..President Butterfield, of Olivet College, 
has recently secured donations to the amount 
of $20,000 for the further endowment of that 
inetitation. 


....A higher school for Mohammedan girls 
has been established at Tiflis, Russia. ‘ 





Pebbles, 


No pious lady, who has the slightest 
regard for a man’s soul, will ask him to guess 
how old she is. 


.---Do plumbers’ pipes ever burst? If not, 
why not? If they do, how can they find time 
to mend other people’s pipes ? 


--You should never give advice. If the 
person to whom you offer it is wise, he doesn’t 
need it; if he isn’t, he won’t take it. 


.-A red-headed man recently attended a 
masquerade wrapped from his neck to his 
heels in a brown cloth and with his head bare. 
He represented a lighted cigar. 


--An international convention of amateur 
poets is soon to be held in Philadelphia. Its 
object is to devise some means of ‘compelling 
publishers to pay for poetry by the yard, in- 
stead of by the pound. 


--.-Two new Atlantic cables will soon be 
laid from the American coast and fastened to 
France. Then, if the latter country makes 
any trouble, we can pull her over here by 
those cables and spank her. 


..-“ When avessel loses its masts, why do 
they call a temporary one a jury mast, Father?” 
“I’m sure I don’t know,’’ said the Father; 
“unless it’s because it’s a mast that doesn’t 
amount to much.’? What an idea, to be sure! 


--The man who invented the gas-meter 
never thought he had found perpetual motion. 
But he did, though. Just you leave homea 
couple of months, and you will find that mean- 
while it goes right on, just like the salary of a 
clergyman who has gone to Europe for his 
healtb. 


..“‘ My wife lost her pocket-book, with $15 
in it, to-day,’’ said a sad-looking man. ‘‘ When, 
going down-town or coming home’ asked 
somebody. ‘‘When? Didn’t I tell you she 
had some money in it ?’? demanded the sad- 
looking man, and everybody knew when she 
lost it.’ 


--After an enthusiastic lover spends two 
hours’ hard labor over a letter to his girl, and 
then mars its beauty by spilling a drop of ink 
on it, he first swears in a scientific manner for 
a few minutes, and then draws a circle round 
the blot and tells her it is a kiss; and she, 
poor thing, believes it. 


--»-The duty on hippopotami imported from 
Africa is twenty per cent. Under a “ tariff 
for revenue only,’’ these animals would have 
been shipped here almost free of duty, and in 
a little while our bull-dogs, cats, and other 
home productions in the way of pets would 
have been crowded out of the market and 
some of our industries crippled. The wisdom 
of electing a Republican president becomes 
more apparent every day. 


.--There is a man in Galveston named 
Joseph W. McClellan who is everlastingly 
talking, without saying anything. The other 
day Gilhooly met him. ‘I say, Mac, do you 
know why you remind me of a river?”” Mac 
thought there was a compliment in store for 
him, and guessed that it was because some- 
thing sparkling came out of his mouth all the 
time. ‘‘Not quite,” responded Gilhooly. 
“You remind me of a river because your 
mouth is bigger than your head.”’ 


... ALL IN THE ATTIC. 


A government none understand 
Is called an autocratic ; 

And being proud of Lord knows what 
Is dubbed aristocratic ; 

One who believes what he don’t ken 
Is styled a great fanatic ; 

All principles none can define 
Are now called democratic ; 

Love’s thrill, though one can’t tell what ’tis, 
They say is bliss ecstatic ; 

And anything that will not hap 
Is called quite problematic ; 

While music none can comprehend, 
You’ll find, is operatic. 


....He sat on a window-sill in the post-office, 
and jingled forty centsin change; and when 
another boy asked him if he was going out to 
look for Christmas presents, he replied: ‘‘ No, 
I hain’t. I’m in luck this year.”” “‘ How?” 
“Well, my sister is down with the measles, 
and she can’t expect anything but medicine. 
Ben run away two weeks ago, and I won’t have 
to get him anything. Mam pulled my hair 
yesterday, and she knows she’s gone up for 
any Christmas present.” ‘ But there’s your 
father.” “Oh! yes. I expected I was stuck 
on the old man, and was kinder looking 
around for a nice pipe; but this morning he 
gave me one on the ear, and that settled his 
Christmas goose in a second. These ’ere 
forty cents are going to be used to buy a good 
boy a heap of peanuts, taffy, chestnuts, and 
candy; and the good boy is just my size and 
age.” 
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Ministerial Register, 


BAPTIST. 
ere JOSEPH .¢ ord. in Clarendon- 
-» Boston, M 
BURNS," w. T., Haverhill, a accepts call to First 
ch., Lynn, Mass. 
CURTIS, N. D., Hancock, Me., accepts call to 
Suncook, N. H. 


CUTTING, 8. 8., D.D., returns from Europe. 
DOWNER, J. R., “e pastor at Urbana, O. 
EDDY, Dantiex C. » Hyde Park, Mass., 
accepts call to me ch., rooklyn, N.Y. 
FISHER, pone died recently at Union Hill, 


J., aged 
HATCHER, W. E., D.D., Richmond, Va., 
called to Walnut-street ch., Louisville, Ky. 
IPP, L. 
TR Bideiil Yanan resigns, ond removes to 
CONGREGATIONAL, 
AYRES, M.C., Niantic, Conn., asked to supply 
at Southington, Conn., three months. 
BACON, M. E., ord. at East Fulton, Mich. 
BUTLER, G. 8, Derby, Vt., resigns. 
CHASE, A. 8., East Windsor, Conn., dismissed. 
FAIRFIELD, M. W., Romeo, Mich., resigns. 
GOULD, E. 8., West Brookfield, Mass, declines 
call to the East ch., New Haven, Conn. 
GRANNIS, 8. H., St. Clair, Mich., resigns. 
—a SYLVANvs, inst. at Globe Village, 
ass. 
LORD, D. B., inst. at Blanford, Mass. 
McINTIRE, C. C., inst. at Pittsford, Vt. 
ORVIS, G. M., ord. at Nevinville, Ia. 
PHELPS, Eviakm, D.D., died recently at 
Weehawken, N. J. 
SQUIRES, N. J., North Manchester, accepts 
call to West Haven, Conn. 
STONE, E. P., Colebrook, N. H., called to St. 
Clair, M ch. 
THOMAS, W. H.., First ch., Kalamazoo, Mich., 
called to Leavenworth, Kan. 
WOOD, Sumner G., ord. at New [pswich, N.H. 
WRIGHT, GetorcEe F., Walpole, accepts call 
to Tyngsboro’, Mass. 


LUTHERAN, 
BROWN, B. 8., removes from Black Lick, Va., 
to China Grove, N.C. 
HEINDEL, G. M., Bellville, 
New Philadelphia, O 

SCHNURE, Samukt, Jefferson, Ky., 
to Leetonia, oO 

SCHROYER, W. J., Johnsville, O., inst. at 
Hartford City, Ind. 

SECHRIST, C. W., Mt. Carmel, Penn., resigns. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

BAILEY, J. W., removes from Sparta, Ill., to 
Columbus, O. 

BLAKELY, Davin, removes from State Cen- 
ter, to Northwood, I Ta. 

COCHRAN, E. C., removes from Navasota to 
Hearne, Tex. 

come. 8., removes from East Springfield to 

ev 

FALCONER, W. C., D.D., inst. in First ch., 
Springfield, O 

a te H., removes from Paxton to 


accepts call to 


removes 


JOHNSON, O. M., died Jan. 7th, at Monsey, 
m. Bes aged 74. 

KELLER, Geoxrce T., called to First ch., South 
Bend, Ind., where he has been supplying. 

KIRKWOOD, W. R., D.D., becomes financial 
agent of Wooster University, O. 

MACOMBER, W. W., Crestline, O., released. 

McCASLIN, Davin 8., Muncie, declines call 
to Greencastle, Ind. 

McoKEE, Tuomas A., removes from Thomas- 
ville to Bainbridge, Ga. 

RHODES, M., D.D.(Lutheran), St. Louis, Mo., 
called to Tabernacle ch., Louisville, Ky. 

SAMMIS, J. H., called to Glidden, Ia. 

SPINING, Gzores L., D.D., removes from 
Kalamazoo, Mich., to Cleveland, 0. 

STEVENSON, T. M., inst. at Berea, O. 

WORRALL, J. M., DD., Chicago, Ill, called to 
First ch., Dayton, 0. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

ANDERSON, Georce H., ord. priest in New 
York City. 

ARMSTRONG, C. M., ord. priest in St. Paul, 
Minn. 

ATKINSON, Tuomas, D. D., Bisho 
Carolina, died, last week, aged 

oLARR,. e H. W., ord. priest at Charlestown, 


of North 


me... J. Dvupter, ord. priest at 
Charlestown, W. Va. 


FRISBY, Wm. B., ord. priest in New York 
City. 


GARRETT, Davin CLAarBorsE, ord. deacon at 
Davenport, Iowa. 
GROSS, Ropert Spear, ord. priest in New 
York City. 
JENNINGS, Josers B., ord. deacon in New 
York City. 
PEARSE, H. M. P., ord. deacon at Orange, N. J. 
SHORT, Cares L., accepts call to Melrose, 


Mass. 

WASHBURN, Francis, ord. priest in New 
York City. 

WASHBURN, Henry Homer, ord. priest in 
New York City. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Wm. anne eng BEER, N. Y., 
killed at Steamburg, P 
KELL, C. L., nner Sieber y by Universalist 
ch, at Hamilton, oO. 
J. M., of Reformed (Dutch 
Church, = recently at Middleburgh, 


¥.. 
HI oo of Southeast Indiana 
Methodist Conference, died recently, in 
Cincinnati, O., aged 73. 
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Washington. 


New Year’s Day was celebrated at the 
National Capital in the customary manner. At 
eleven o’clock President and Mrs. Hayes took 
their position in the Blue Room of the Execu- 
tive Mansion, and received in succession the 
Cabinet, the Diplomatic Corps, headed by 
Sir Edward Thornton, the justices and asso- 
ciate justices of the Supreme Court, and the 
few senators and members of the House re- 
maining in town. At noon, the officers of the 
army and navy appeared in full uniform, led 
by General Sherman and Admiral Porter. The 
Marine Band, which has played at every New 
Year’s reception at the White House since 
1822, was stationed at the end of the corridor 
and, performed at intervals during the day. 
From one to two o’clock the doors were opened 
to the general public, who did not avail them- 
selves of the privilege to any great extent. 
The President was supported by Vice-President 
Wheeler, and Mrs. Hayes received in company 
with several ladies, The day was generally 
observed throughout the Capital, but the 
good sleighing is supposed to have lessened 
the number of calls. 





....Congress reagsembled after the holiday 
recess on January5th. Vice-President Wheeler 
submitted to the Senate a letter from Genera 
Garfield formally renouncing the Ohio senator- 
ship. The Army Bill was taken up in the 
House and disposed of in three hours. The 
total appropriation provided for by the bill for 
the current year is $26,425,800. William B. 
Wocds, the newiy-appointed Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court, subscribed to 
the usual oaths of office and took his seat on 
the Bench. The certificates of the electoral 
votes of Colorado and Louisiana were delivered 
to the Vice-President by special messengers, 
the electoral vote of every state in the Union 
having now been received. 


....Senator Jones, of Louisiana, presented 
to the Senate on the 6th inst. a memorial from 
W. J. Moore, a member of the Packard Legis- 
lature, charging Senator Kellogg with bribery. 
It is supposed that, in the event of Tennessee 
electing a Republican senator, the Democratie 
members of the Senate will endeavor to unreat 
Senator Kellogg. It is claimed that such a 
course would result in a dead-lock, which 
would last during the entire session. 


..+-The social affairs at the Capital are 
unusually numerous and well attended. The 
weather has been bitterly cold ; but, the sleigh- 
ing being excellent, the streets have been 
enlivened by the presence of many sleighing 
parties. ; 


...-General Nathan Goff, of West Virgiuia, 
was nominated as Secretary of the Navy by 
the President, and, the nomination being con- 
firmed by the Senate, he took the oath of alle- 
giance and qualified for the office on January 
7th. 

....A reception and banquet was held on the 
evening of January Ist at the ‘‘ Louise Home,’ 
in honor of the eighty-second birthday of its 
founder, the philanthropist and patron of art, 
Mr. W. W. Corcoran. 


-..-The residence of our much valued 
Washington correspondent, Mrs. Mary Clem- 
mer, was entered by burglars last week and 
robbed of considerable silver and valuable 
china. 


....It is stated that the Republican Congres- 
sional Committee intend to publish a complete 
list of the names of the contributors and the 
amounts subscribed to the late campaign 
fund. 


.---The Literary Society held its first meeting 
of the season at the residence of Dr. Burnett 
and his wife, Mrs. Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett, on the vening of December 27th. 


----The Postmaster-General, through the 
Speaker of the House, submitted to that body 
a report concerning the abuse of the franking 
privilege ; but it was not received. 


-... The sub-committee of the Senate Finance 
Committee gave a hearing on January 4th toa 
number of gentlemen representing the ship- 
building interests of the country. 


....The Superintendent of the Census has 
asked for an additional appropriation of $500,- 
009 for the completion of the census work and 
the publication of the results. 


-.--The official order appointing a court- 
martial for the trial of Cadet Whittaker directs 
the court to meet in New York City, on the 
20th instant. 


----The Comptroller of the Currency has 
called upon the national banks for a report of 
their condition at the close of business on De- 
cember 3ist. 


..--In his annual report, Secretary Sherman 
estimates the yearly expenditure for pensions to 
amount to $50,000,000. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Literature, 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be idered by us an eq L to their pub- 
lishera for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
Sor further notice. 


ALEXANDER DUFF.* 








THe genius of Scotland never shone 
more brightly than in the gifted men who 
upheld her name during the first half of 
thiscentury. In letters, ii philosophy, in 
theology, in natural science, in mathemat- 
ics, in law, and in the departments of trade, 
finance, and manufacturing ability it will 
be long before any country produces a 
group of men to equal, not to say to sur- 
pass, the illustrious Scotchmen who, thirty 
and fifty years ago, were the glory and 
strength of their country. Among them 
all, none were greater nor more worthy to 
be remembered than the missionary trio, 
William Burns, David Livingstone, and 
Alexander Duff. Burns gave himself to the 
Chinese, the people among whom it was the 
cherished desire of Livingstone to labor. Duff 
bestowed the undivided wealth of his great 
nature on India, and did for it in labors on 
its fever-stricken plains and at home among 
the Scottish and English people a work 
which may be found to surpass in import- 
ance the achievements of the illustrious 
soldiers and statesmen who built up the 
Indian Empire. The lives of such men, 
when well written, are the food on which 
other heroes are bred to follow them. 
There is no such condemnation of pettiness, 
no such high and potent inspiration as the 
lives of such men as we have named, worth- 
ily portrayed. 

The life of Alexander Duff, by George 
Smith, LL.D., appeared first about a year 
ago, in atwo-volume edition, which we fear 
was too expensive to get as wide a reading 
as it deserved. The same two volumes 
have now been issued by the publishers, 
the Messrs. Armstrong & Co., in one well- 
printed book, with good open type, which 
can be sold at a reasonable price. We are 
glad of this, and glad to mention it, for 
Duff was an extraordinary man and his life 
is in some sense the history of the Chris- 
tianization of India. Hecame of that same 
stock which Livingstone boasted as his 
‘‘poor and pious” parents. He worked his 
way through St. Andrew’s and was there 
when Chalmers was called away to Edin- 
burgh. He looked up to Chalmers as the 
young but not weaker man looks up to the 
genius who is marking out his pathway of 
light and glory a few years in advance of 
himself. Unlike Livingstone, he gave early 
signs of power, and was a marked man 
from the time he ceased to be a child. 
Wherever he went, the world around came 
under his sway. He was a lofty, free, bold, 
and imperious, but not wnreasonable 
nature. Slow, cautious, untiring, and ex 
acting in preliminary observations; but firm, 
clear, and impossible to be shaken when 
once he had made up his mind. On going 
to India, he insisted that he should go un- 
trammeled and have the freedom of his 
own judgment. When there, disregarding 
the only posjtive order the mission directors 
at home had given him, he commenced 
work in Calcutta, and not in the towns of 
the interior, as they had required him to 


0. 

The apostolic’ missionary Cary was still 
living, and no man held his name higher 
than Duff; but it was characteristic of the 
man that he did not visit hjm until consid- 
erable time had elapsed, and he had fully 
mastered the facts of the situation and the 
elements required to formulate and defend 
a line of missionary policy. Then he went, 
and, while other good men were showing 
themselves doubtful and timid as to the 
work he had begun, and some even of the 
foreign missionaries were turning a cold 
shoulder, Cary, acting on the sympathy of 
one genius for. another, penetrated his de- 
sign, encouraged him, and gave him his 
blessing. With what was good and hopeful 
in India he allied himself. The celebrated 
Raja Rammohun Roy gave him efficient 
assistance. Sir William Bentinck, the gov- 
ernor-general, was his strong and wise friend. 
The spirit of Charles Grant and the elder 
THe Lirs oF ALEXANDER Durr, D.D., LL.D. By 
Groner Suits, C. I. E., LL.D., withan Introduction 
by Wm. M. Tartor, D.D. Two volumesin one. A.C. 
armstrong & Son. 





Macaulay had not yet disappeared from the 
Gevernment House. To the zeal and wise 
devotion of those two men was due first the 
Charter Act of 1793, which was the fiest 
step; then that of 1813, which was a longer 
one in the same direction; and later that of 
1833, which completed the christianization 
of the East India Company. It was the 
18th of July, 1830, when Duff, standing 
up in the little school-room he had hired, 
with the Raja Rammohun Roy, put the 
Bengalee scriptures into the hands of Ben- 
galee scholars, and commenced that work 
of Christian education in India which, with 
the penetration and foresight of genius, he 
foresaw would prove the most efficient 
means of overthrowing Hinduism. 

In prosecuting his plans, he encountered 
great difficulties on all sides. The estab- 
lished mission methods were unfavorable. 
The fatures of others made new trouble for 
him. Even the worldliness and libertinism 
of Calcutta had views of this subject which 
forbade him to advance. His biographer 
describes, with some pardonable warmth, 
how he fought the mission committee and 
the General Assembly at home, the govern- 
ment at Calcutta, and all Hinduism, as it 
at last arose against him. 

But Duff was a wise man and full of 
resources. He proved himself, in the testi- 
mony on Indian affairs given at London, 
more than a match for the able but scoffing 
and skeptical Lord Ellenborough. He 
possessed an almost matchless power of 
persuasion in private conversation. The 
strength of his intelligence, the massive 
clearness of his judgment, his perfect hon- 
esty and singular boldness gave him natu- 
rally great weight, both at the Government 
House in Calcutta and at London. While 
men like Sir Charles Trevelyan were in 
power, Duff and a sound Christianity of 
good sense and evangelical vitality ruled 
with them. He becamé the popular repre- 
sentative of the idea that the English domin- 
ion in India implied in it and required for 
its perpetuity the evangelization of the land. 

Yet Duff was no fanatic. He could not 
endure that a Christian nation should build 
its power in India on official recognition 
and support of Hinduism. It stirred his 
heart to see the public education which the 
government fostered there grow secular and 
aggressively atheistic. He believed that 
Christian freedom and Christian education 
were the only hope of regenerating India. 

Duff did his work in two continents. 
Once, indeed, he crossed the Atlantic to 
New York, and nearly wore himself out in 
his attempts to keep abreast of the enthu- 
siasm he awakened here. Otherwise his 
life lay between India and Great Britain. 


4 More than any other man, he was the agent 


by whom Scotland, and England as well, 
were roused to a better conception of what 
they owed to the heathen world. We 
know with what cool disdain some of the 
eminent divines of New England met the 
first proposals of the missionary pioneers. 
These plans, which have now immortalized 
the man who proposed them, were then 
viewed by some with distrust and by others 
with indignation, as impertinent interfer- 
ences with the ways of Divine Provi- 
dence. Still more rooted were sentiments 
of this nature in portions of the Scot- 
tish Church. But the darkness fled before 
the enlightening and kindling eloquence 
of Dvf. A generation that possessed 
Chalmers and which had heard Fox and 
Sheridan declared that Duff was the great- 
est orator of them all. Scotland responded 
to his appeal. Three hundred pounds 
sterling was all the committee could prom- 
ise for the foreign work when he sailed 
away to take charge of it. Before he died 
those same churches were raising cheerfully 
one hundred thousand pounds annually. 
He not only called for money; he showed 
how to spread the work through the church- 
es and raise it. The plans he suggested 
gave Dr. Chalmers the hint of the method 
which was adopted by him, after the disrup- 
tion, to put the Free Church on a sound 


financial basis. 
Duff's later years were spent in wide and 


various work for missions, and in labors in 
connection with the new college of the Free 
Church at Edinburgh, with which he had 
connected himgelf. His heart was still with 
the people of Yadia. During the famine of 
1877, when efforts were making to relieve 
it, the bold indignation of Duff broke out 
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again, amd this time it was directed against 
the Queen and the ill-timed parsimony of 
her contribution. In England no one likes 
to give beyond his superiors. The sum set 
down by the Queen fixes the scale for the 
court and nobility. When, then, Her 
Majesty set off with a pitiful subscription 
the noble-hearted Britons of all classes held 
their breath and hesitated to start the flood 
of benevolence which was in their hearts. 
No great personage of the court dared to 
surpass the sovereign. It seemed as if the 
whole movement would fail. At that 
movement the venerated Duff spoke, and 
spoke, as always before, with bold heart and 
to the very truth of things. He flung out 
his indignation. He ridiculed the Queen’s 
offering. He asked if this was the first 
fruits of her new assumption of title as 
Empress of India. He deplored the effect 
on India of this first and most unprincely, 
not to say beggarly proceeding. With a 
touch of his habitual skill, he charged the 
blunder on the ministers, of whom the 
heartless Disraeli was offender-in-chief. 
He denied that their generous Queen could 
have known how her ministers were mis- 
representing her. He called on the govern- 
ment to multiply the royal benefaction a 
hundred times and free the hands of the 
people. But, more than all, he bade the 
people turn their eyes from Balmgral 
(where the sovereign was), and take counsel 
of their own hearts. It was no time for 
precedent and etiquette. Charity, Benevo- 


lence, Loveof God and Men were to wule in ~ 


that hour and in such matters. ‘These 
grand words set the hands of the people 
free. Then followed that glorious rebellion 
in the name of Charity which fed starving 
India in the distress of 1877. 





Tue New England Publishing Company, 
Boston, send us the first numbers of Hducation, 
an international bimonthly magazine, con- 
ducted by Thos. W. Bicknell, 8vo, 100 pp., 
$4 ayear. This magazine, three numbers of 
which have now appeared, promises to furnish 
able papers on the sci of education, 
including the philosophy and methods of 
instruction, especially in their relations to 
high, normal, technical, and collegiate insti- 
tutions. It claims patronage because it is the 
medium for supplying those interested in 
educational work with articles of a higher 
order of ability and of a more permanent 
character than those commonly found in 
educational journals. Some idea of the char- 
acter of the magazine and the validity of its 
claims may be seen from a brief mention of 
a few articles in the first two numbers. 
The paper by Dr. McCosh, “‘ Harmony in Sys- 
tems of Primary, Secondary, and Collegiate 
Education,’”’ acknowledges the great import- 
ance of primary education, presents good 
arguments for a liberal support of bigher sec- 
ondary education by the state, justly criticises 
the numerous institutions which are colleges 
only in name (the list of colleges in the United 
States being greater than in any other count: y 
in the world), but pays a compliment to those 
small colleges that maintain a high standard of 
scholarship, and recommends that the principle 
of the survival of the fittest shall starve out the 
weak and unworthy ones. ‘ Educational 
Progress in the United States during the Last 
Fifty Years,’ by Barnas Sears, gives an inter- 
esting sketch of the great changes in the 
accommodations of schools and colleges and 
in the methods of instruction during this period. 
“‘The Renaissance and its Influence on Educa- 
tion,” by the Rev, R. H. Quick, of England, 
considers, in an able manner, the bend given to 
education during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries by the literature of Greece and Rome. 
It points out the fact that in modern classical 
education the methods employed in teaching 
have led more to the study of the languages 
than to their literature, thus giving attention 
to the shadow, instead of the substance. The 
present bending toward Nature and Science is 
also considered. ‘‘ Text-Books and _ their 
Uses,” by Wm. T. Harris, presents the strong- 
est of arguments in behalf of their general 
use. Unfortunately, he says so little concern- 
ing the relations of oral instruction to the use 
of text-books that he may be claimed by those 
who would be glad of the opportunity to justify 
their own faulty method, as indorsing the 
theory that teaching begins and ends with the 
text-book—an opinion which the Doctor has 
too much good sense to promulgate. ‘“Re- 
sults of Methods of Teaching,’’ by John W. 
Dickinson, presente the subject in the light of 
philosophy and mental science. It shows the 
science of education in methods of teaching 
and supplies an appropriate complement to Dr. 
Harris’s treatment of the use of text-books. 
The two articles should be read together. 
“Technical Training in American Schools,” by 
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Dr. E. E. White, presents a theory of the rela- 
tion of the state to education and of the limits 
of instruction in the public schools, which 
enthusiastic teachers are apt to pass without 
challenge. The principles of the article, briefly 
stated, are: 1. The state has the right to teach 
any branch of knowledge that will promote 
the public welfare—a very questionable prop- 
osition, especially as oll ‘* knowledge,”’ in the 
present sense of that word, *‘ will promote the 
public welfare.” 2. The right to teach all 
knowledge does not make such instruction ite 
duty. The duty of the state {s limited by its 
ability. 8. The duty of the state to teach is 
also conditioned by necessity. Probably it 
is. (!) 4. The primary and imperative duty of the 
public school is to teach knowledge of genera) 
applicetion and utility—an education open to 
all and useful toall. As to this point we grow 
cautious and combative. 5. The public school 
exhausts neither the right nor the duty of the 
state in education. He adds: “ The public 
school is not doing its full duty in promoting 
the productive industries of the country. It 
should give a larger place in its course to gen- 
eral techuieal instruction ; it should be per- 
vaded by a more earnest industrial spirit; and 
ft should do more to cultivate a taste for 
industrial pursuits and a respect for honest 
labor.”” Mr. White confuses education with 
the publie school, and, in describing what the 
state can properly do, lets his eye wander away 
to the very different question of what should 
be aimed at in systematic education. ‘ The 
Quincy Methods,” by Rev. B. G. North- 
roppgives a history of the Quincy schools as 
they were, and an intelligent description of 
their recent changes, of how they became 
famous, and of their present chief merits. 
From this account it appears that the changes 
from what the schools of Quincy were to what 
they now are have been vastly greater than 
the differences between other excellent schools, 
as they have existed for ten years or more in 
many other towns and cities, and the Quincy 
schools of to-day. It appears that the recent 
progress in these schools has been striking in 
the following particulars: 1. Great increase of 
{interest on the part of pupils and parents and 
the people at large. 2. Increase in the aggre- 
gate attendance, as well as in regularity and 
punctuality. 3. Better reading and spelling, 
with great excellence in reading new lessons 
at sight. 4. Pupils have learned to tell and 
write what they know, and have formed habits 
of careful and ready observation and ex- 
act description. 5, The extent of individ- 
eual teaching, and the interest taken 
in the dull and backward pupils. But 
the attainments in arithmetic are in no wise 
remarkable, nor equal to schools in other 
places. What bas been accomplished in Quincy 
fa the result of skilled supervision, with a 
hearty support and co-operation of an intelli- 
gent school committee. Hundreds of other 
towns might improve their schools by similar 
means. ‘‘Object Teaching: its Purpose and 
Province,”’ by N. A. Calkins, gives a concise 
historical statement of this system of educa” 
tion, points out its characteristic features, 
and indicates its true province in three stages 
of the child’e development and instruction : 1. 
In developing the powers of gaining the ele- 
ments of knowledge by systematic exercises 
with objects, 2. In training in habits of get- 
ting knowledge from objects, models, pictures, 
ete., by careful observation. 3. In teaching 
the pupils also how best to avail themselves of 
facta discovered by others and recorded in 
books, and to verify those facts as far as 
practicable by personal examination. Not- 
withstanding the many geod things in this 
Inagazine, we miss one important feature, 
which could be made very interesting and valu- 
able, a brief statement of current educational 
topics and events in our own country, as well 
asin Europe. This magazine has an excellent 
opportunity for placing educational literature 
on a higher plane, that will tend to elevate the 
noble profession of teaching. It has made an 
honorable start in its worthy mission. 


.-Live Boys in the Black Hills; or, The 
Young Texan Gold Hunters, Lee & Shepard, is 
precisely what the title implies—highly spiced 
with adventure and prairie talk, rather broad, 
without being really vulgar. If the public, 
taste had been bigher, the author would have 
written a better book. The criticism we make 
on the book must fall equally on the public 
for whom it is written. Gray Heads on 
Green Shoulders, by Mra. Jane Eggleston Zim- 
merman, Chicago, Woman’s Temperance Pub- 
lication Association, is a book of much the 
same literary range and merit as the ‘‘ Hoosier 
School Master.” The fact that it is a “‘ cold- 
water” story is set forth at the beginning in a 
fantastically ugly frontispiece. The author 
has introduced slang into the title, and, of 
course, does not avoid it in the book. The 
story is good and the purpose is excellent. 
The characters are very rough gems. We 
doubt whether we should want our children to 
be with euch people, to learn even so great 
amd radical a virtue as temperance. The 








author has plenty of invention; she can ob- 
serve and she can express herself; but she 
should take higher and stricter views of 
her literary obligations to the public A 
Tale of the Shore and Ocean; or, The Heir 
of Kilfinnan, by William H. G. Kingston 
(A. C. Armstrong & Son), is a story of the 
Peter Parley kind, very much drawn out. 
There is no-harm in it, no slang, no vulgarity; 
but, if one had better books within reach, a 
half hour spent in reading were ‘‘ time elabor- 
ately thrown away.” Dick Cheveley: His 
Adventures and Misadventures, by W. H. G. 
Kingston (J. B. Lippincott &Co.), runs 
through the whole scale of nautical adventures. 
* Dick ”’ is the wild but not low or bad son of 
an English rector. He loves adventure and 
tumbles into the hard experience of it without 
intending todo so. The authbor’s pains to get 
bim into ecrapes, without much fault of 
his own, are amusing. Smugglers shut 
bim up in a box and pack him away in a 
storehouse. He tries a little fooling with 
a hoisting rope over the open hatchway of a 
ship just about to sail, and, unawares, lowers 
himself down to the bottom, where he getsa 
a sprain and a fall and faints away; and while 
he ts in a swoon the hatches are shut down and 
he is carried out to sea. Then comes the life 
in the hold, the rat fare, the rescue ; the hard- 
ships on board and the greater hardships of 
escaping. Adventures thrilling, astounding, 
incredible flock like pigeons to the call of the 
author. All comes around wellin a comedy. 
“Dick” gets back to his father, and the long 
tale ends in ascene of wonderful propriety. 
Oliver Optic takes advantage of the 
popularity of yachting tales to bring out Down 
South; or, Yacht Adventures in Florida (Lee 
& Shepard). In a country so full of picturesque 
material he could hardly go amiss. The per- 
sonages who figure in the story and the general 
action of the plot beara very close resemblance 
to the ordinary story-book people and their 
doings. Aim, Fire, Bang Stories, by Julia 
M. Beeclrer (Lee & Shepard), is not at all the 
truculent production the title would lead us to 
apprehend ; but a collection of quiet, refined, 
short, and pithy stories, good to be read to 
children in those trying two hours before bed- 
time, which are the despair of mothers. — 
The Old Stanfield House; or, the Sin of Covet- 
ousness, by Lucy Ellen Guernsey (American 
Sunday-school Union), fs a dull homily, of 
which nine parts are ordinary palpable novel 
and one part moralizing of the dreary sort. If 
the Sunday-schoo) directors will have novels for 
their libraries, let them choose good ones, and 
not attempt to bring in a book of small merit 
whose secular character is only masked by 
the air of dullness that pervades it and the 
assurance on the title-page that it treats of 
the “sin of covetousness.”’ 


-. Ye Last Sweet Thing in Corners being Ye 
Faithful Drama of Ye Artist’s Vendetta, by F. 
J. D. (Philadelphia, Duncan & Hall), isan ex- 
ceedingly bright, merry-making society-play, 
at the expense of Deeorative Art, High Art, 
and Medieval nonsense generally. We call it 
a society play, which it strictly is, though it 
might be put on the stage in successful 
comedy. It abounds in sharp cuts and good 
innocent fun. There is something in it like 
the recollection of bitter years and struggles, 
which makes parts of it, at least, too dead-in- 
earnest for pure fun and nothing else. The 
author is evidently after somebody, and the 
moral purpose of the Artist’s Vendetta in all 
the lines interferes with the idea of simple 
fun and frolic, but does not hurt the book. In 
fact, we like it better on this account. We 
are rather tired of the ‘“‘ House Beautiful” and 
the cloudy nonsense which is paraded in the 
name of art. We think this book will prick 
the bubble, and set the world a-laughing at 
the extravagance of one of its last-found 
virtues. ° 


..Dr. Howard Crosby has just published, 
through A. D. F. Randolph & Co., New York, 
an essay on The True Humanity of Christ, 
which was, if we remember right, first deliv- 
ered as an address before a Baptist theological 
seminary, and published in The Baptist Quarter- 
ly Review, It is an attempt to prove that during 
our Lord’s life on earth his godhead lay dor- 
mant. This was the kenosis. ‘‘The Word 
became flesh. The Son of God reduced him- 
self to the dimensions of humanity. As such, 
he was one Ego, not two.”’ How this could 
be and yet the godhead be maintained in its 
integrity, or how the Son of God could reduce 
himself until ‘‘the Godhead was inefficient or 
inactive’’—these questions Dr. Crosby thinks it 
impossible to answer. This is a very simple 
and easy theory, having- much captivation 
about it; but is one that Unitarians will be 
giad to see defended. 


....8. W. Tilton & Co., Boston, send us 
further series of their Outline Design Cards, 
which are intended for St. Valentine’s Day and 
Easter, as well as the Holi » just past. 
Suitably colored, they are eharming gifts for 
any season of the year. The designs are of 
many different styles and are appropriate for 




















decorative purposes. A box of paints accom- 
panies them and full directions for the use of 
beginners. 

.. Bradstreet’s Miniature Atlas of the United 
States and Canadas (Macullar, Parker & Co., 
Boston) is a neat little book for the pocket, 
containing fifty well-executed colored railway 
maps of the various states. Various useful 
statistics and information of populations, 
business law, governmental and commercial, 
make up a body of reading matter very useful 
to travelers and business men generally. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


In speaking of the success of Disraeli’s 
latest work, the Atheneum states the following 
facts: ‘‘ As the papers have been announcing 
various sums from £10,000 to £30,000 as the 
price paid for ‘Endymion,’ it may be as well to 
say that Lord Beaconsfield will eventually re- 
ceive £10,000. It may also be added, for the 
benefit of the curious, that the novel was 
begun some ten years ago. Our statement 
that the subscripNon amounts to 7,000 copies 
is, despite assertions to the contrary, correct.” 


Mr. William L. Alden, who has attained con- 
siderable notoriety as the “funny man” of the 
New York Times, has left that journal, to enter 
the service of Harper & Brothers, and will in 
future exercise his talents on the numerous 
publications of that house. While on the staff 
of the Times, Mr. Alden received $4,000 yearly 
for contributing a humorous editorial several 
times in the course of a week. 


The English publisher of Scribner's Monthly 
telegraphs for seventeen thousand copies of 
the coming Midwinter (February) number, an 
advance of six thousand upon his orders for 
the same issue last year. This number will 
contain the opening chapters of Mr. George 
W. Cable’s new serial, ‘‘ Madame Delphine.”’ 


During this winter Prof. Max Miiller will 
produce two volumes of “Selected Essays 
on Language, Mythology, and Religion.” 
Prof. Miiller’s former and kindred work, 
“Chips from a German Workshop,”’ filled four 
volumes and ran through several editions. 


Mesers. Jansen, McClurg & Co. will 
shortly publish “ Familiar Talks on English 
Literature,’’ by Abby Sage Richardson. This 
work will embrace the great epochs of English 
literature from the conquest of Britain to the 
death of Sir Walter Scott. 


Count de Greneville, son of the Emperor of 
Austria’s grand chamberlain, is writing a 
work on Cyprus, which island he lately visited. 
The local government is said to have placed a 
large amount of official information at his 
disposal. 


The author of ‘“‘ His Majesty Myself’ and 
** Colonel Dunwoddie, Millionaire,”’ has writ- 
ten another book in a simflar vein, entitled 
‘ Blessed Saint Certainty,” which is in press 
and will soon be published by Roberts Brothers. 


The proposed publication of M. Thiers’s 
correspondence with several royal personages 
of Europe has been postponed. It is said in 
Paris that the project was abandoned at the 
request of the monarch of a neighboring state. 


Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons will soon publish 
“The Journal of a Farmer’s Daughter,” by 
Elaine Goodale, une of the authors of “ Berk- 
shire Wild Flowers.’’ It is a prose picture of 
life in the Berkshire Hills. 


Mr. Edmund W. Gosse is preparing for the 
“Parchment Library” of C. Kegan Paul & 
Co., of London, a selection of the best English 
odes, from Spenser to Swinburne, with a critical 
and historical preface. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 


WILL PUBLISH JANUARY 15ru: 





Sermons to Students and Thought- 
ful Persons. 


By LLEWELYN D. BEVAN, D.D., LL. D. 
1 vol, 12mo, $1.25. 


churches, has issued a 
addressed to students, but equally well adapted for 


tainin neral and specir. culture and are pre- 
pan AS a highly polished ® style. 


Ika on the Hill -top, and Other 
Stories. 


By PROF. HJALMAR H. BOYESEN. 
1 vol., 16mo, $1.00. 


Prof. Boyesen’s new volume will be received with 
a special interest by his many readers, for whom a 
short story by him means a contehetten a to 
a but to permanent literature. his 

a writer of sketches and studies + ip 
his book a at their best. 


Sir William Herschel : His Life and 
Works. 


By EDWARD 8. HOLDEN, Professor in the U. & 
Naval Observatory, Washington. 
With a Steel Portrait. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 


Two generations after Herschel’s death there ts still 
fer means of studying his —_ than the 
original volumes of the “ Transactions, ww become 
rareand costly. And. what is perhaps more widely 
noticeable, a PS still no Mearaphy of the greatest 
of practical astronomers and « ad of the most pro- 
found philosophers in modern tt 
In seeking to et | for special students the first of 
these great wants. his “* rj ect Index and Synop- 
ae of the Scientific Writings of Sir William Herschel,” 
blishing by the Ande Institution, at 
Washin ington, Pro’ pe i has La | led to su 
the second a r the m S reader. 
~~~ interest in a lite1 like rechel’s is not con- 
ined to any class. In givin 1 story adequately, for 
the first time, Professor Holden has done as great a 
service to the general eae of biography as to 
his own branch of science 





*,* These books are forsale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent, prepaid, upon receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


Fifteen Hundredth Anntversary of the Authoritative 
Promulgation of the Doctrine of the Trinity. 
A. D. 381. 


ONE HUNDRED GUINEAS. 


TWO PRIZES OF FIFTY GUINEAS EACH 


will be given by the Editor of The Christian Life 
Newspaper for the 


BEST ESSAYS 


ON THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS : 
I.-- The Origin of the Doctrine of the Trin- 
ity in the Christian Church.’’ 


IT.--* The Injurious Fffect of that Doctrine 
upon the Simplicity, Power, and Suc- 
cess of Christianity.’’ 


Each Essay must be limited to about Five Thousand 
Words. 

A Candidate may compete either for one or for 
both Essays. 

Essays are to be sent, not later than the Ist of May, 
1881, to the 








Rev. ROBERT SPEARS, 
19, Mornington Road; Bow Boad, London. 

The name of the writer must be enclosed with the 
Essay in a separate sealed envelope, which will not 
be opened until the Judges have made the award. 
The copyright in the successful Essays will belong to 
the Donor of the Prize. 

Further information may be had on application by 
letter to Mr. SPEARS. 





RISTIAN WORKER®S’ LIBRARY 
oa FOR 1881. 


LYMAN ABBOTT'S COMMENTARY 
ON MARK AND LUKE. 


Being Vol. 2 of Abbott's Seatwe on the 
8 vols.) 


250 Illustrated. 
8vo, Cloth, pages. oe. Price, postpaid, 


TESTIMONIAL: 

We Soeneiy 208 convinced that this ts one of the 
ablest Co Common aries which this ners, of Commea- 
taries has produced. Rev. J. H. VINCENT, D.D, 

t#” Special Terms to Sunday-schools,in quantittes 
for be Scholars and mere AGESTS Was 

Address BARNES & 

1liand i113 Aiitinnen St., t. 






For New Terms for 
1881 see page 25. 
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REV. DR. TALMAGE VINDICATED 


BY PRESBYTERY AND SYNOD. 
“COMMON FAME” GUILTY OF “FALSEHOOD 
AND DECEIT.” 

Address GEORGE P. EDGAR, Box 4584, New York. 
PRICE, 25 CENTS. 


SAMUEL BAGSTER & SON’S 
Bibles and Miscellancous Publications, 


Sole Agency for the United States, 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 15 Astor Place, N. ¥. 


CATALOGUES GRATIS. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


. ’ . o,e 
Lieher's Miscellaneous Writings. 
a Science, Romtnioconses, Addresses, and Es. 

y Francis Lieser, LL.D., author of “Civil 
Lberey Political Ethics,” ete. "@vols. 8vo. Extra 


The Crimson Hand, 


aND OTHER POEMS. , A Rosa Ver sated JEFFREY. 
Smalli2mo. With Portrait. Extracloth. $1.50. 


Wayside Flowers, 


A Collection of Short Poems. By 8. C. uare 12mo. 
Extracloth. §1.25. 


The Poetry of pnt 


A omnn of familiar essayson the Heavenly Bodies, 
ed less in their strictly Scientific Aspect than 
as puneceting 











thought respecting infinities of time 
and space, of variety, of . a and of develop- 
ment. By RICHARD A. OocTorR, author of “The 
Borderland of Science, om “Science Byways,” etc. 
Crown 6vo. Extracloth. §3.50. 


A Handy Book of Synonymes 


oF WorDs In GENERAL USE, wre 4 er A at 
five Thousand Words. 18mo. Clot! 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers; or will be delivered» 
freo . of expense, on receipt of ‘the price, by the Pub 
shers. 
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SCHOOLS, Erc., 


WITH NEW MAP OF BOSTON. 


552 Pages. Price, $1.00. 
PUBLISHED BY 


SAMPSON, DAVENPORT & 00., 
155 Franklin St., Becton, Mass. 
For Sale by Booksell 
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the “ Beginner's,” which has a lesson oa —s to 
both teacher and pupil.—Christian Intelligencer. 
The Lesson Commentary 

on the International Sunday-school Lessons for 


1881. John H. Vincent, D.D., 
and J. L Hurlbut, A.M. 





a complete ex- 
planation of the Lessons ond the best notes of the 
best commentators. 340 pages. 


After examining this special volume, we can cheer- 
fully endorse the following description of it in the 
preface by Dr. Vincent : “ More time has been given 
to its preparation [than to that of 1880). A wider 
range of authorities has been canvassed. The Com- 
mentary is a repository of the richest thought by the 
ripest thinkers gathered from all the ages. It is a 
collection of seed-thoughts, from which the teacher 
may make selection,and growin his own garden 
flowers and fruits of divine truth.” “Here and there 
throughout the book are fresh and practical thoughts 
and outlines developed in the processes of study and 
conversation by actual teachers. The ‘ Root Thoughts’ 
are original, and aim to present,in a compact and 
connected form, the unifying principle or principles 
of which each lesson is an embodiment.” The pastor 
will find in this Commentary, gathered from a great 
variety of sources, the richest gems of thought for 
his delectation and enrichment.— Western Christian 
Advocate. 


This work is very carefully prepared and will be 
found a real help in the study of the portions of God's 
Word assigned for consideration by so many thou- 
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to illustrate and enforce the teachings of the Word.— 
Mustrated Christian Weekly. 

The new “Lesson Commentary” began last year by 
Dr. Vincent, the prince of Sunday-school workers, 
assisted by the Rev. J. L. Hurlbut, is an important 
addition to the helps for the coming year. This is of 
the same size as “ Peloubst,” more profusely tllus- 
trated, with more and fuller maps,and containing 
about 100 more pages. The notes are more compre- 
hensive, and each lesson is followed by a list of au- 
thors to be consulted if a more thorough investiga- 
tion is desired.—From “W.,” of Bradford Evening 
Star. 

We are very much pleased, after examination, 
with “The Lescon Commentary” of Drs. J. H. Vincent 
and Hurlbut. The plan ts excellent and well carried 
out. Itisamultum in parvo and is quite a cyclope- 
dia of choice notes, selected from a wide range of 
authors. The “root-thoughts,”” which are a specialty 
of this book, are exceedingly fresh and suggestive.— 
Christian Intelligencer. 


It appears to have been prepared with great care 
by Dr. Vincent and his co-laborer, the Rev. J. L. 
Hurlbut. The introductory “ Talks to Sunday-school 
Teachers,” by Dr. Vincent, contains a great deal of 
good advice by one who knows all the phases of 
Sunday-school work.—Northwestern Christian Ad- 
vocate. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 








Religious Intelligence. 


EVANGELIZATION IN FRANCE. 


THERE are many and wnmistakable 
indications that the favorable moment for 
Protestantism in France has come. The 
people, for very excellent reasons, are 
wavering in their allegiance to the Roman 
Catholic Church. They have come to re- 
gard it as the friend of tyranny and igno- 
rance, and the foe of Republican iastitu- 
tions and free education and free thought. 
They are beginning to see how far it has 
departed from the pure principles of the 
religion of the New Testament, and how 
near its worship is to idolatry. It still 
holds the more ignorant in chains; but the 
intelligent, thinking classes are, unfortunate- 
ly, breaking with Catholicism, to become 
free-thinkers and atheists. The Church 
makes no effort to prevent these losses, and 
refuses to adapt itself to its environments 
and to the spirit of the age. It will not re- 
member that the old s¢gime has passed 
away forever, and that the memory of it is 
hateful to true Frenchmen. Hence, states- 
men are declaring that Protestantism is the 
hope of the French nation, and the people 
are inquiring what the principles and doc- 
trines of the Reformed Church are as never 
before. 

There are three Protestant Churches in 
France: the Reformed Church and the 
Lutheran Church, supported by the state, 
and the Free Churches, which renounced 
state aid in order to become free from state 
control. Of this very respectable and vig- 
orous body Dr. Pressensé isa distinguished 
leader. The Reformed Church, which 
represents the great bulk of Protestantism 
in France, is, unfortunately, greatly ham- 
pered by its connection with the state. It 
has felt most severely the blighting influ- 
ence of Rationalism, and has been trying 
since 1872 to free itself from this incum- 
brance; but in this period there have been 
many changes in the Cabinet, and negotia- 
tions with the ministry of public worship 
have, accordingly, been slow and uncertain. 
The present minister refuses to permit the 
regulations of the Synod of 1872 to be ob- 
served, and there appears to be little hope 
of the Church being able to shake off 
Rationalism so long as it remagns a state 
Church. The Orthodox majority, however, 
have established an unofficial ecclesiastical 
system, which, though without ecclesi- 
astical authority, gives strength and unity 
to the Evangelicals, and enables them 
to work together effectively in missionary 
and other benevolent enterprises. The 
Lutheran Churches are not concerned with 
the evangelization of the country, which is 
left chiefly to the Reformed Church and the 
Free Churches. The Wesleyans have a 
conference in France, and some British and 
American missionaries are at work; but 
none of these agencies are very strong. The 
Evangelical Society of the Free Churches, 
the Central Protestant Evangelization So- 
ciety of the State Church, and the Home 
Mission Society are the chief French evan- 
gelization societies. These societies are try- 
ing to perform a work which requires more 
money and more men than they can possi- 
bly command. Therefore, they sent M. 
Reveillaud and M. Dodds to the United 
States to plead the cause of France, and 
worthily and effectually was it done. 

The commission formed to welcome and 
assist this deputation have an eucouraging 
report to make. Dr. Beard, the secretary, 
at a meeting recently held in this city, at 
the house of the president, Dr. Crosby, 
stated that in the eighty-one days that 
Messrs. Reveillaud and Dodds were in this 
country they held seventy-seven public 
meetings, averaging three every Sunday. 
They spoke in thirteen different states and 
in Canada, and the results of their earnest 
appeils cannot be measured in money, 
though they obtained some $12,000, with 
much more yet to come. They were most 
cordially received everywhere, and they 
left with the conviction that a deep and 
abiding interest had been awakened in 
the evangelization of France. Many in- 
teresting incidents were given in Dr. 
Beard’s report, indicating the deep im 
pressions made and the necessity of follow: 
ing them up. Some remarkable special 
gifts were promised. Enough has been 
reaped from this effort of les’ than twelve 














weeks to show that this cause, if properly 


presented to the American peuple, is one 
which will enlist their ready sympathy and 
assistance. The question now is, how this 
shall be done. Spasmodic efforts will not 
do. To prompt the French societies to 
enlarge their operations this year, only to 
curtail them the next, through lack of per- 
manent aid, would be unkindness. What 
will the churches do? 

The news of the success of Mr. M’All’s 
mission in Paris and vicinity has reached, 
doubtless, nearly every pastor in this coun- 
try, in some form; but it cannot be generally 
known how attentively the people hear 
evangelists in every part of France, and how 
whole villages have renounced Catholicism 
and accepted the Protestant religion. Dr. 
Somerville, the well-known Scotch evange)- 
ist, made a tour in France a year or two 
ago, and he was amazed at what he saw 
and heard. He was welcomed everywhere 
and listened to with the closest attention. 
We need not repeat the information given 
by M. Reveillaud; but those who desire to 
acquaint themselves fully with the subject 
would do well to obtain copies of ‘‘The 
White Fields of France” and ‘God's 
Wonderful Work in France.” 

a _ 

UNQUESTIONABLY the Ritualistic prosecu- 
tions in England and the questions growing 
out of them constitute the most important 
religious controversy of the past year. What 
the results are to be cannot now be foreseen; 
but it seems as though the Establishment will 
be shaken to its base, ifnot overthrown. The 
discussion becomes more, instead of less vol- 
uminous. We propose to follow the line of it 
as closely as possible. The Rev. T. P. Dale 
has been released from Holloway gaol, by Lord 
Coleridge, of the Queen’s Bench, until his ap- 
peal shall be heard, January 11th. Mr. Dale 
promised, as a condition of his temporary re- 
lease, not only not to conduct services in the 
interval in his church, but not even to attend 
the church, Lord Coleridge playfully remark- 
ing that ‘‘ there must be no conscientious feel- 
ing that he [Mr. Dale] must go to the church 
Sunday.” Intheappeal of Mr. Epraght, of 
Birmingham, that gentleman was offered the 
same privilege as Mr. Dale; but he chose, 
rather than give the pledge required, toremain 
in gaol during the Holidays. He said: ‘‘ The 
proposed order for my release takes for grant- 
ed my obedience to Lord Penzance’s inhibition 
in all respects. I could not accept my release 
for a longer or shorter period on any such 
condition, which is the very ground of conten. 
tion for which I am imprisoned.’’ Some think 
that Mr. Dale’s pledge might afford a way out 
of his difficulty. The Rev. J. L. Davies writes : 

‘*Mr. Dale will hardly plead that what he 
could conscientiously do for one Sunday he 
could not do for two Sundays and more ; but, 
though the undertaking to absent himself from 
St. Vedast’s altogether would not be against 
his conscience, it is evident that it would be 
very much against his feelings, and that he 
might choose to remaip in prison rather than 
do what would be 60 distastefulto him. Might 
not a much easier concession be sufficient? If 
he would only promise not to interfere with 
the performance of the service at St. Vedast’s 
by his legal substitute, in such a manneras to 
create disorder and a scandal, his prosecutors 
might feel themselves able to ask for his 
release.”’ 

A correspondent of The Guardian recognizes 
the gravity of the situation. He says: “ Com- 
promise or Disestablishment’”’ is the “ alterna- 
tive to which events are hurrfing us."’ It is 
evident, be remarks, to the most obtuse that 
to put down Ritualism means to pull down the 
Establishment. The compromise he suggests is 
to concede the right to the use of the disputed 
vestments, in favor of which are the “ balance 
of legal weight, English grammar, and his- 
torical evidence.”” Canon Liddon has written 
another article in favor of his proposal to con- 
stitute a final court of appeal of bishops, whose 
authority all parties must acknowledge. He 
thinks that Ritualism cannot be stamped out, 
and, that being the fact, the reasonable course 
is to recognize what you cannot suppress. It 
is time, he adds, “to consult for the safety of 
the Church of England.” The same issue of 
The Guardian contains a letter from Dr. Little- 
dale, a high Ritualistic authority, who argues 
that Canon Liddon’s scheme is “‘ unworkable.” 
He states, in support of his arguments, that 
“out of the twenty-nine living archbishops 
and bishops no more than half can, on the 
most generous estimate, be credited with even 
a rudimentary acquaintance with theology ; 
while, if six of them have so much asa glimmer- 
ing of canon law, it is quite the outside cal- 
culation.” Another correspondent says the 
“authorities in Church and state” have no 
idea of the “ feelings of au almost silent body 
of clergy and laity at the present time.” He 
writes as a Ritualist. Mr. Charles L, Wood, 
president of the English Church Union (Ritue 
alistic), closes a letter to The Times with these 





words: ‘We can have no wish, even under 








the Liberation Society; but it does not require 
much political foresight to perceive that a 
change in the relations of Church and state is 
steadily, some might even think rapidly, com- 
ing within the range of practical politics.” 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, in an address 
recently to the clergy of the rural deanery of 
Westbere, observed, in relation to the present 
controversy, that the “present form of our 
highest court of appeal was adopted only 
within the last ten years, in deference to what 
were then supposed to be the wishes of the 
leaders of what is called the High Church 
Party.” If it was faulty, let it be amended. 
He said, further : 

‘‘ What I wish to commend to all who are 
agitated by recent events is this, that they 
should calmly ask themselves definitely what 
they want. The answer cannot be the short 
and easy one that they desire all intricate 
questions of law and procedure to te decided 
according to their personal wishes. If they 
are anxious for certain important changes in 
our existing constitution, let them state explic- 
itly what these changes are, and they may rest 
assured that their suggestions will be respect- 
fully and calmly considered. The Convocation 
of the Province of Canterbury will meet in 
February, and have an opportunity of consid- 
ering any definite proposals that are made ; and 
the laity will have full means also of making 
known their agreement or disagreement with 
such proposals.” 

Bishop Frazer contends for the supremacy of 
the law: 

“IT donot mean for a moment to assert or 
imply that the relations of Church and state 
are in an ideal perfection; nor do I mean that 
Parliament might not, in a conceivable condi- 
tion of things, strain its power till it became 
intolerable, and I fear that the des’ of an 
extreme party among us are doing their utmost 
to create such a strain. But moderate and 
sober minded men, who look at things not 
from the side of Utopian theory, but with the 
oe of practical common sense, do not discover 
these inroads which the state is supposed to be 
making on the rights of the Church, are not 
conscious of any insupportable bondage, and 
are convinced that, even if reforms are needed, 
yet, in the interests of society itself, the law, 
as declared by the only existing authorities 
that are competent to declare it, must be 
obeyed.” 

The Dean of Durham thinks the Ritualists 
have no reason to complain of the court into 
which they have been fairly brought; but he 
would have the Public Worship Act amended. 
Fearing, however, that the time for this is 
past, he would arge upon the bishops to make 
the operations of the act as light and gentle 
as possible. In the Court of Arches sentence 
of deprivation has just been pronounced 
against another Ritualist, the Rev. J. B. De la 
Bere, of Prestbury. He had been suspended 
by this court for using an illegal ritual, and 
had disregarded the order of suspension, con- 
tinuing his illegal practices. Lord Penzance 
said Mr. De la Bere had delfberately set at 
naught the Statute of Uniformity, the eccle- 
siastical law, the canous of the Church, the 
authority of the bishop and of Lis court, his own 
vow at his ordination, and his written promise 
at bis institution. For much less the punish- 
ment of deprivation might have been inflicted. 


....Of the fact that there is a growing feeling 
among Friends in favor of the visible repre- 
sentation of certain ordinances a new and 
important illustration has just been given in 
London. An English exchange states that “a 
gentlcman—not an obscure, but a well-known 
and somewhat prominent Friend— whose name 
recently appeared in connection with a docu- 
ment officially issued by the Society has been 
baptized.’’ His case was taken up by the 
Monthly Meeting with which he is connected— 
‘one of the most important Monthly Meetings 
in England ’’—and the result is he has not been 
“disowned,’’ but is retained in membership. 


....The missionary convention which we 
noticed as announced to be held in Montgom- 
ery, Ala., by colored Baptists of the South, was 
attended by delegates from Arkansas, Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, North 
Carolina, Mississippi, Virginia, Texas, Tennes- 
see, and Ohio. An organization,to be called 
the Baptist Foreign Missionary Convention of 
the United States, was formed, the object of 
which is to give the Gospel tothe people of 
Africa and elsewhere through missionary and 
educational work. A scheme for home mis- 
sionary work was also devised. 


....The policy of the new papal secretary of 
state, Cardinal Jacobini, is indicated by a re- 
mark, if truthfully attributed to him, that “it 
belongs to the Church alone to determine the 
limits which separate it from the state.” In 
other words, after the Church defines its own 
province, the state nay claim what the Church 
leaves. 


...- The Scottish Liberation Society advises 
that now is the time for pressing the question 
of disestablishment in Scotland, and that “+ 
subject should be brought before the Hu... 
of Commons without delay. 


...-In 1880 there were 105 Congregational 
churches organized and 205 ministers ordained 
orinstalled. The death-list includes 76 minis- 
ters. 
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such circumstances, to play into the hands of ; 


. 2 ba 
Missions, 

A PRESBYTERIAN missionary in Alaska, Mr. 
W. H. R. Corlies, gives, in The Presbyterian 
Home Missions, q striking account of the evils 
of drunkenness among the Tacco tribe, on the 
Tacco River. Mr. Corlies was the first mis- 
sionary to visitthem. At first he was received 
with caution ; but when his errand was once 
known the poor Indians opened their hearts to 
him and desired him ‘“‘to sit down among 
them.’’ Mr. Corlies was with them nearly 
three months, teaching them six days in the 
week. There was much which encouraged 
him; but the evils of hoochinoo, or native 
whiskey made from molasses, made him 
sick at heart. The Indians are well 
aware of its hurtfulness, but they seem to 
have no more strength to withstand temptation 
than children. The chiefs and influential men 
came to Mr. Corlies repeatedly and begged him 
to write to Washington, to prevent the traders 
from importing molasses. The Indians buy 
the molasses by the barrel and make hoochinoo 
out of it. Mr. Corlies gives some incidents of 
the effects of the vile liquor. On one occasion 
the Indians, who are a peace-loving people 
when sober, brought Mr. Corlies their guns, 
before going on a spree, to keep for them, so 
they would not injure one another. A few 
days later the head chief, Chitlane, invited 
another chief to drink with him. For atime 
all went merrily; but suddenly the scene 
changed, *‘ and it seemed as if hell had been let 
loose—men and women fighting and cursing, 
biting great pieces of flesh out of each other, 
like wild beasts; rolling over and over each 
other, kicking down thetr bark houses, in their 
frenzy. The sober men, by dragging and 
pulling, separated the combatants, who would 
hold on with tooth and nail, like bull-dogs.”’ 
The chiefs became embroiled,and fortified their 
houses for battle. Then the head chief 
entered Mr. Corlies’s house, to get his gun; but 
Mr. Corlies caught him around the waist and 
whirled him away. 





...-Bishop Steere, of the Universities Mission 
Central Africa, writes of a sudden and large 
accession of ex-slaves at the station in Zanzi- 
bar. A slave dhow was captured near the 
south end of Zanzibar Island, with seventy- 
nine slaves from the interior on board. Says 
the Bishop : 


“The history of their journey will show how 
changed the times are, since it was the custom 
to ship some 20,000 slaves from Kilan ever 
year. These people were never in Kilan itself, 
but were bought in various country planta- 
tions near it. ey were then brought by land 
to within about forty miles from Zanzibar, but 
not by the usual route, having passed further 
inland, and so came to Mji Mwema, an insig- 
nificant place near Dari-Salaam, where they 
were shipped in a dhow, which passes very 
commonly backward and forward with fire- 
wood. In taking this dhow Mr. Smith has 
made the greatest prize that has been taken 
for years. There were ninety-seven on board 
in all. Some of them were concerned in the 
transport and were sent to the fort. Some 
were so much at home in Zanzibar that the 
had their free papers given them and went o 
to their friends. Those who were sent to us were 
the newcomers from the interior, seventy-nine 
in all. Among them were eleven girls and 
twelve boys, two of the last so small that they 
were given into Miss Mill’s charge at the hos- 
pital. It is a great strain upon our resources ; 
but who can see these poor creatures wanting 
in everything and not try to do something for 
them t” 


The Bishop also writes that the Rev. W. P. 
Johnson has left Masari, on a journey to Lake 
Nyassa, with the purpose of establishing a 
station at Mataka’s Town. . 


...-In his annual report for the station at 
Zuni, among the Pueblos, the Rev. T. F. 
Ealy, of the Presbyterian Board of Home 
Missions, writes that the Zunis are making 
little progress; but if left to themselves they 
would recede. They send some of their chil- 
dren to school and are using some of the 
appliances of civilization. There was one sad 
event of the year, the trial and death of an 
Indian accused of witchcraft. 


“The charges laid against him were: As 
is their custom, they all plant plumes; but this 
old man was charged of having planted ow! 
feathers, and such feathers are used only by 
witches. Another ch was that he had 
bewitched two ——- of the village, who 
afterward died [of rheumatism]. By his owl 
feathers he d all the Hy high wind. 
This wind raised the sand, and killed their corn 
by its,blowing over the fields. 

«* At two o'clock in the night an alarm was 
raised in the town. At sun-up next morning 
the witch was caught, and tied with his hands 
behind his back to a pole above his head. 
While in this position, his life was threatened, 
and there and then they made bim confess the 
charges laid against him. I told them thatif 
they killed him I would report the whole mat- 
ter to the agent, who was expected in Zuni in 
afew days. Everything was quiet until the 
agent came and went. One morning the old 
witch was reported dead and buried.”’ 





Some of the children have been sent, he says, 
to Carlisle Barracks, the Government school 
in Pennsylvania, to be educated, the first of the 
Pueblos to go East for that purpose, and, it is 
to be hoped, if all goes well with them, not the 
last 
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News of the Werk. 


FurTHER details have been received regard- 
ing the engagement between the Russians and 
Tekke Turcomans, on the 24th of Decem- 
ber, near Geok Tepe, two hundred miles south 
of Khiva aud three hundred from the Caspian, 
the great stronghold of the latter. General 
Skobeleff sought to avenge the signal defeat 
inflicted on the Russians at that place a little 
more than a year ago and to capture the great 
supply of stores there kept. The battle of 
Christmas Eve was fought on both sides with 
extraordinary desperation. General Skobeleff 
had advanced from Samursk with four com- 
pauies of infantry, two hundred Cossacks, 
four field-pieces, and two mitrailleuses. The 
Tekkes came out in great numbers to oppose 
him, meeting him six versts from Geok Tepe. 
They fought so persistently that re-enforce- 
ments were summoned from Samursk. The 
engagement lasted four hours, the Russians re- 
tiring on the latter place. 





...A large meeting of students has been 
held in Berlin to discuss the best means for 
extending the anti-Jewish agitation. Deputa- 
tions from Géttingen, Leipzig, Kiel, Rostock, 
and Halle were present. Fourteen hundred 
Berlin and one thousand and twenty-two 
Leipzig students have signed the anti-Jewish 
petition to Prince Bismarck. 


..On the morning ot New Year’s Day large 
crowds, mostly composed of students, assem- 
bled before a café in Berlin much frequented 
by Jews. They broke the windows and 
mobbed all the Jews they met. Another café 
was attacked and emptied of Jews. Large and 
stormy meetings continue to be held. 


.- The Queen’s speech pointed to measures 
both coercive and remedial in regard to the 
Irish troubles, The scope of the Land Act of 
1870 will probably be widened. The bills 
regarding Ireland will, on motion of Mr. 
Gladstone, have precedence of all others 
until decided. 


..The Porte has sent a note to the Po wers 
setting forth arguments against the arbitration 
of the Greek question. Turkey suggests, in- 
stead, a meeting of delegates, to be held at 
Constantinople. 


....Five thousand persons in Holland have 
signed the address to the people of England in 
favor of the independence of the Transvaal, 
written by Professor Harting, of Utrecht. 


eoeeA telegram reporting the failure of the 
negotiations respecting the Kuldja Treaty has 
given rise to the belief that hostilities may 
occur at any time on the Chinese frontier. 


..The Boers of the Transvaal and those of 
the Orange River Free State are making 
common cause. 








DOES LIFE INSURANCE INSURE? 


Aw article appeared in arecent number of 
Harper’s Magazine, entitled ‘‘ Does Life Insur- 
ance Insure ?”? The tendency of the argument, 
as far as there was any argument, was to show 
that life insurance does not insure. It was not 
written by a person conversant with the prin- 
ciples of life insurance, for it was full of errors 
and false reasoning, easily apparent to one 
familiar with the facts. The statements in 
the article are bare assertions, not accompanied 
with proofs, often incorrect as to fact, and 
carefully suppressing everything in favor of 
life insurance. The article appears, however, 
in a leading magazine, and will necessarily 
attract the attention of the public, to a greater 
or less extent. 

This magazine, in the prospectus of its first 
number, published thirty years ago, announced 
the purpose “in every article to combine 
entertainment with instruction, and to enforce, 
through channels which attract rather than 
repel attention and favor, the best and most 
important lessons of morality and of practical 
life.’ The magazine has seldom, if ever 
before, departed from the laudable principle 
so well laid down in its first number. But the 
article referred to so entirely departs from this 
principle, in attacking the management of one 
of the greatest interests of the country ina 
manner so regardless of the real facts, that we 
have carefully analyzed it as to the points 
attempted against life insurance, which are in 
brief as follows: 

1. That the average existence of a life policy 
is only seven years. 

2. That on the average only one policy in ten 
is paid as a death-claim. 

3. That large profits are made by the confis- 
cation of the values of surrendered and for- 
feited policies. 

4. That too large salaries are paid in con- 
ducting the business. 

5. That ths amount actually paid in losses is 
far too small, in comparison with the amount 
collected in premiums. 

6. That numerous life companies have failed, 

Qn these six points, always unsupported by 








proofs, the charge is made that life insurance 
does not insure or that it is badly conducted: 
The writer fell into the error of seeking out 
all that is bad in the business, or that ever had 
been bad in it, and using it for an argument, 
without reference to the good which has been 
accomplished byit. All companies were con- 
demmed because some have been bad, and no 
discrimination made for those which have cer- 
tainly been well conducted in the interest of 
their members. In this manner the wrifer could 
as well criticise our banks, our manufactures, or 
our mercantile interests; prove that farming isa 
failure or that no business accomplishes that 
which it undertakes. If the bad there is in 
business is to be paraded and the good sup- 
pressed, then no business is beyond criticism. 

In order to get at the real facts as to the 
points named, a representative of Taz INDE- 
PENDENT has obtained from one of the leading 
companies of the country (the Mutual Benefit 
Life Insurance Company, of Newark, N. J.) 
information bearing upon them, based upon its 
experience of thirty-six years and upon its 
treatment of members. 

The history of the first thousand life policies 
issued by this Company will show the utter 
falsity of the first two points made. These 
policies were issued in 1845 and 1846 and form 
one of the oldest records at command. The 
facts are as follows: 

There have been pald as death-claims 258 
policies. 

There are now in force 160 policies. 

There have been surrendered or have lapsed 
582 policies. 

Answering the- points of the article in the 
order given, we find: 

1, The average existence of these policies to 
date has been 13.71 years. If only a reasonable 
estimate be made as to the existence of the 
remaining 160 policies yet in force, the aver- 
age duration will not be less than fifteen years, 
instead of seven, as stated in the article. 

2. There have been paid as death-claims 258 
policies, or more than one in four; but, 160 
still remain in force, and these are on the lives 
of people now advanced in years. During the 
past year only one of the original thousand 
was surrendered, and this for an equitable cash 
surrender value, and in all probability fully 
four hundred of the original thousand will be 
paid in death-claims, which is one for every 
two and one-half, instead of one in ten, as was 
claimed in the article. Itis believed that any 
thousand policies issued at any time during 
the history of the Company named will, in the 
end, show as favorable results. These facts 
completely answer the first two points made, 
and demonstrate the careless recklessness of 
the writer. They also prove a fuir average 
existence of policies, and that a large propor- 
tion are paid as death-claims. 

8. The charge that large amounts are made 
by confiscation of reserves fares no better on 
examination. Itis true that 582 policies have 
been terminated otherwise than by death; but 
in nearly every case an equitable value was 
allowed, either in casb, paid-up insurance, or 
by the cancellation of premium loans. In its 
treatment of its members the Company 
has certainly been liberal in the ex- 
treme. It has ever been the practice 
of the Company to deal justly with its 
members, under all circumstances, and to give 
to each insurer the full value of his payments, 
whether remaining a member or not. The 
present practice is to give the entire value of 
every policy, whether asked for or not; every 
policy now issued containing a clause guaran- 
teeing that the insured, if he stops payment, 
shall receive the full reserve value of his policy 
in either of two ways, at his option—{1) by con- 
tinuing the full amount insured by his policy 
for such additional term as the value will pay 
for, or (2) by a paid-up policy for such amount 
as the reserve will purchase. The value is 
computed by the highest standard—viz., the 
American Table of Mortality, with interest at 
four per cent. There is no chance for the in- 
sured to lose by not applying for the value, 
because it will be given him, even if he does 
not ask for it. It is also the custom of the 
Company to pay a liberal cash surrender value 
(from seventy to one hundred per cent. of the 
reserve) whenever good reasons are given for 
asking it. All of these pripciples are applied 
to all policies, old as well as new, without 
reference to the date of issue. From the facts 
obtained from this Company, we find that it is 
not true that large amounts are confiscated 
from surrendered policies, for it takes nothing 
which belongs to the insured, nor will its con- 
tracts allow it to take anything. 

4. In regard to the point that too large sal- 
aries are paid in conducting the business, it is 
only necessary to state the facts. By the last 
report of the Company, which is accessible to 
every one, it is found that the amount of sal- 
aries paid for the year 1879 were $86,854.10. On 
inquiry at the office of the Company, it was 
learned that this amount was paid to 47 officers 
and clerks, who were in daily attendance at 
the office of the Company. This is an average 
amount of $1,850 to each person. Certainly, 
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there cannot bea sensible business man who | way; and we know that this is the course 
will say that the amount is too large. Itis not | which has always been pursued by this Com- 


believed that any business of like magnitude 
and responsibility has been or can be safely 
conducted at less expense. 

5. The assertion that the amount actually 
paid in losses is too small in comparison with 
the amount collected in premiums is equaliy 
unfounded. The premium receipts of the Mu- 
tual Benefit to the date of its last published 
statement had been $81,850,076.80, and it had 
paid in losses $28,463,449.81. On this bare 
statement no argument could be well founded ; 
for there was also returned to the members 
during the same period $25,255,651.80 in div- 
idends, $8,076,182.73 in surrender values, and 
the assets at the same time at market value 
amounted to $35,311,626.67, for the future uses 
of its members. If these various items, which 
have been actually paid to members and which 
are held for them, be added together, the 
amount is $97,111,911.11, being an excess of 
the total premium receipts of $15,261,834.81, 
which is accounted for by the fact that the 
Company has realized interest on its invest- 
ments to an extent which exceeds its total ex- 
pense of management of every kind, and its 
taxes, by the sum of fifteen million dollars. 
Therefore, instead of having returned only 
twenty-eight millions, it has in reality returned 
to its members over sixty-one millions, out of 
eighty-one millions collected, and has over 
thirty-five millions remaining. 

6. The assertion that numerous life insur- 
ance companies have failed is, unfortunately, 
true, and is about the only one of consequence 
made in the article which is true. There have 
been a large number of failures of life insur- 
ance companies, and in argument it is fair to 
state the fact ; but it is not fair to state it and 
not tell the whole truth. While the number 
has been large, the amount of assets and 
liabilities represented is small in the extreme. 
It has been estimated that the real loss sus- 
tained to the country by these failures has 
been less than one per cent. of the entire 
amount collected by American companies ; but 
such loss as there has been was occasioned by 
high expense of management—probably, on the 
average, four times as great as that of the 
Mutual Benefit—and by a reckless seeking 
after risks, such as never characterized any 
well-managed company. It is a fact that the 
record of life companies at large, in regard to 
failures, has been more favorable than that of 
any other business. 

The minor points of the article are quite as 
faulty as those which have been considered. 
It positively asserts that the amount which 
has been returned in dividends is small in 
comparison with the premium receipts. This 
we did not believe, for we have numerous old 
policies on which we have received very large 
dividends. We asked for the record of one of 
the original thousand policies, and obtained 
the facts in regard to No. 151. It was issued 
in 1845, for $2,000, at an annual premium of 
$59. . To date it has received in dividends 
$988.18, which is fifty-two per cent. of the 
premiums. The dividend of 1880 was $44.84, 
or ninety per cent. of the premium. We assert 
that this was a large return of dividends, and 
we do not believe any agent in the country would 
care to make any more favorable representa- 
tion than is found to have been true in the case 
of this policy. But, if the entire premiums 
which have been received be compared with 
the dividends which have been paid out (pre- 
viously stated), it will be found that over 
thirty-one per cent. has been returned. This 
includes the premiums on all policies, old as 
well as new, and whether continued in force 
for a long or short period. 

The Company may truthfully say that in ite 
management there is nothing hidden. In each 
succeeding year the annual statement of the 
Company gives its complete history, telling 
minutely what the receipts have been, what 
has been paid in losses, in dividends, in 
surrender values, and giving the various 
items of expense, while the balance-sheet 
shows the amount of assets and of what 
they are composed. It should be a mat- 
ter of pride to the managers that the entire 
expense of management during its whole his- 
tory, including the tax imposed by the various 
states, has averaged less thav ten per cent. of 
the receipts. It is easily susceptible of proof 
that no other business of like magnitude has 
been so economically managed. The Company 
does not claim any particular glory for this; 
but it is willing at all times to meet any crit- 
icisms which may be offered as to its business 
practice or as to results attained. With noth- 
ing to conceal, it offers insurance to the public 
with a complete statement of facts as to its 
management, and with full assurance to 
its members that every dollar will be 
used in an equitable way for the benefit 
of the entire membership. The members 
of a mutual company are always its exist- 
ing policyholders. If any of them wish to 
retire, for reasons of their own, they should be 
allowed to leave on just principles. If new 
members wish to join, it should be in the same 





pany. 

With those who know life insurance, it is not 
on the defensive. Its merits are understood by 
the best business men of the country. The 
records of the old companies clearly show that 
it is among old policyholders and their families 
that insurance is most readily secured. The 
men who have built up the various great cities 
of the country and who have done most 
toward developing its vast interests are also 
the men who have insurance on their lives and 
who are daily taking more. For more than a 
third of a century they have tried it, and have 
not found it wanting. 
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NOTICES 


fw" All commerications for the Eaitcrial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Colunns of this journal 
should be ad ‘:essed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.O. Box 2787. 

&® All comzunications for the Commercial De 
partment to the Commercial Editor, and ail business 
communications from subscribers and advertisers © 
Tre INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

t2” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
murt be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer: not necessarily or publication. but ase 
guaranty of good faith. 

i” We Go not ho!d ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
ef our correspondents 

tw Persons desiring the return of their manu- 
scripts, if mot accepted, should send a stamped end 
directed envelope. We cannot, however, even in that 
case, hold ourselves responsible for their return 
Authors should preserve a copy. 
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THE APPORTIONMENT OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES. 


Tue first clause of the second section of 
the Fourteenth Amendment provides as 
follows: ‘‘ Representatives shall be appoint- 
ed among the several states according to 
their respective numbers, counting the 
whole number of persons in each state, ex- 
cluding Indians not taxed,” The popula- 
tion of the several states being ascertained 
and the whole number of representatives 
being settled, then the work of assigning to 
each state its proper number of representa- 
lives is simply a question of arithmetic. 
Mere apportionment on the basis of numbers 
is, however, not all that the Fourteenth 
Amendment says on this subject. The 
next clause of the second section provides 
as follows: 

‘But when the right to vote at any elcc- 
tion for the choice of electors for President 
and Vice-President of the United States, 
representatives in Congress, the executive 
and judicial officers of a state, or the mem- 
bers of the legislature thereof, is denied to 
any of the male inbabitants of such state, 
being twenty-one years of age and citizens 
of the United States, or in any way 
abridged, except for participation in rebel- 
lion or other crime, the basis of representa- 
tion therein shall be reduced in the propor- 
tion which the number of such male citi- 
zens shall bear to the whole number of male 
citizens twenty-one years of age in such 
state.” 


The Constitution says that this reduction 


‘‘ shall” be made whenever the fact exists 
which it describes as the reason therefor. 
It does not leave the reduction to the dis- 
cretion of Congress, but imposes it as an 
imperative duty. Congress is the only body 
that can perform the duty, as it is the only 
authority that can legally ascertain and de- 
termine the existence of the fact. The per- 
formance of this duty is not by any means 
a mere matter of arithmetic. The question 
to be answered is, whether the right to vote 
for any of the officers named is denied to 
any of the male inhabitants of a state, be- 
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ing twenty-one years of age and citizens of 
the United States, or in any way abridged, 
except for participation in rebellion or other 
crime. If this be a fact within the mean- 
ing of the Constitution, then it is the duty 
of Congress to ascertain its existence, and 
reduce the basis of representation in that 
state, in the proportion specified. 

Congress has never acted upon this clause 
of the Constitution, and, hence, has never 
placed any construction upon it. We have, 
therefore, no precedents by which to deter- 
mine its meaning. What does it mean? 

Let us take the State of Massachusetts as 
one means of looking at this question. The 
constitution of that state provides that no 
person shall have the right to vote who 
cannot read the constitution in the English 
language and write his name. He may be 
a male inhabitant of the state, a.citizen of 
the United States, and twenty-one years of 
age, and have the proper residence; but if 
he lacks either or both of the two qualifica- 
tions named, then his right to vote is de- 
nied. The denial is extended to the entire 
class of which he isanexample. It would 
be absurd so to construe the language of 
the Fourteenth Amendment as to dispossess 
the states of all power to regulate the exer- 
cise of the right to vote; yet it seems to us 
that here is not a regulation of the right, 
but a denial of it, within the fair meaning of 
the Amendment. It certainly is a denial 
of the right to those who cannot read in 
the English language and write their 
names, It sets up an educational test against 
the right, and excludes iton this ground. 
We confess that we have very strong doubts 
whether this is consistent with the spirit of 
the Fourteenth Amendment. 

Take South Carolina as another state for 
the application of the Amendment. The 
majority of the voting population in that 
state is composed of colored people, who 
are citizens of the United States and ought 
in all respects to enjoy the same voting 
rights as the white people. Asa matter of 
fact, however, the right of voting is, under 
Democratic rule, practically denied to the 
great mass of these colored voters. This 
has been the fact ever gince the Democrats 
obtained control of the state by violence, in 
the first instance; and it is by this denial 
that they keep the control. South Caro 
lina, instead of being Democratic, would 
last Fall have been a Republican state by at 
least thirty thousand majority if all the 
votersin the state had enjoyed equal political 
rights. The simple truth is that the col 
ored vote was for the most part annihilated, 
and the same was true in several other 
Southern states. The fact there existed to 
which the Fourteenth Amendment refers 
as a ground for reducing the basis of repre- 
sentation. The Amendment provides that 
if the right to vote be denied or ‘‘in any 
way abridged” the reduction shall be made. 

If, then, Congress proposes to perform 
the duty imposed upon it in making the 
new apportionment of representatives 
umong the several states, it has a grave 
question of fact to settle; and it should not 
be in so great a hurry as not to look at this 
question. There is no necessity for mak- 
ing the apportionment at this session of 
Congress. It can be just as well done at 
the next session, and time enough should 
be taken to determine whether the facts do 
not exist for applying the principle laid 
down by the Fourteenth Amendment. If 
any of the states, whether Northern or 
Southern, deny or abridge the right to vote 
within the meaning of this Amendment, 
then let them take the consequence in a 
reduced basis of representation. 





REVIVALS FOR THE CHILDREN OF 
THE CHURCH. 


Waite we believe heartily in revivals, 
we also believe that they should not be 
sought for the purpose of affecting the 
families of those who are regular attendants 
and are educated in religious things. For 
them there is a better way. But, if that 
better way of constant, faithful religious 
education, with constant view to conver- 
sion and the religious life, is not followed, 
then the occasional revival, which should 
be for outsiders, isthe only recourse for 
the children of the Church. 

Take the case of the Congregational 
churches of Maine, to which a correspond- 
entof Zhe Uhristian Mirror calls attention. 
He gives the following statistics for the last 





year as tothe meager additions to some of 
the stronger churches which have able 
pastors: 


One with bing members and no additions. 
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Total, Ten, with 2,296 

The additions for these ten churches are 
only twelve, or one for every 191 members. 
Of course, these are somewhat exceptional 
cases, for there are seventy churches in 
Maine as large as these. But these 2,296 
members represent about 1,200 families, 
and say fifteen hundred Sunday-school 
children. During the year there has been 
but one addition out of a hundred families; 
only one conversion that has resulted in 
profession of faith out of a hundred and 
twenty-five children. 

At that rate, how long will it take to secure 
the conversion of the children in those ten 
Sabbath schools? At that rate, not. one in 
ten of those children will ever be gathered 
into the Church. At that rate, religion will 
become extinct in those communities in two 
generations. How much heart can those 
churches have to convert the world, when 
they cannot hold their own? There is only 
one other resource for them, and that is 
periodical revivals. But that is an abnor- 
mal and wasteful way. Why should those 
children be allowed to wait and wait for a 
revival before they give their young hearts 
to God? Consecration, devotion, love are 
for children, and they should be taught that 
itis their privilege in their childish years 
to love their Saviour. That church is 
guilty before God that can show no anaual 
record of its children received into the 
Church under the ordinary ministrations of 
the Gospel. Reader, how is it in your 
church? How is it in your household? 
How is it in your Sunday-school class? Are 
you seeking the conversion of your chil- 
dren, or are you teaching them to wait for 
a revival? 

a 


GOVERNOR CORNELL'S MESSAGE. 


THE two messages of Governor Cornell 
to the legislature of this state—the one of 
last year and that of this year—are in many 
respects miodel messages. Both are reason- 
ably brief, and both exclusively devoted to 
matters that relate to the interests of the 
people of this state. Indeed, Governor 
Cornell has thus far made an exceedingly 
good record as a governor, disappointing 
the fears of many who strongly opposed his 
election. Both the Sun and the World of 
this city speak in complimentary terms of 
his recent message. 

The message opens with a statement of 
the funded debt of the state, which on the 
30th of September, 1880, amounted to 
$9,114,054.87. The next subject is taxa- 
tion, and here the Governor expresses 
the opinion that our laws should be 
so changed as to distribute tax 
burdens more equally between personal 
property and real estate, and not, as now, 
impose nearly the whole burden upon the 
latter. The canals of the state show a de- 
ficiency to be made up by taxation, to the 
amount of $758,797.92. The total deficiency 
in the state prisons is $18,088.98. The 
total expenditure for public schools was 
$10,296,977.26, and the number of children 
attending these schools was 1,031,593. The 
resources of the savings banks of the state 
on the ist of July, 1880, were $376,211,240, 
and their liabilities to depositors were $335, - 
461,570, showing a surplus of $40,543,454. 
The number of depositors was 912,863, or 
nearly one-fifth of the whole population of 
the state. The property, real and personal, 
held for charitable purposes in the state, 
including that of incorporated associations, 
amounts to $35,000,000. The average num- 
ber of beneficiaries in these institutions dur- 
ing the year was 44,700. These are some 
of the statistics given in the message. 

Governor Cornell calls the attention of 
the legislature to the muddled condition of 
our excise laws, and recommends an entire 
revision of the system, as a substitute for 
the patch-work form of the law on this 
subject. This is eminently sound advice. 
What the legislature should do is to repeal 
all existing laws on the subject, and enact a 
comprehensive system, alike applicable to 
all parts of the state, and restrict the sale of 
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intoxicating liquors, to be drunk on the 
premises, exclusively to hotels, thus break- 
ing up the saloon rum-shopsentirely. This 
is the next best thing to absolute prohibi- 
tion; and, as there is at present no hope of 
the latter, let us have the license system in 
its best form, and wait till we can get a 
still better thing in a prohibitory enactment. 

What the Governor says about the need 
of thorough reform in the local goven: 
ment of cities is fully sustained by the facts. 
The truth is that tax-payers in the cities of 
this state annually pay a great many mil- 
lions of dollars in the way of taxes that 
may be set down to the account of extrava- 
gance and bad management, and in part to 
stealing the public money. Referring to 
this city and Brooklyn, he says: ‘It is 
my deliberate judgment that, if one-third of 
the officials of New York and Brooklyn 
were mustered out, and the duties properly 
distributed among those remaining, the 
public would be better served than at pres- 
ent. The adoption of adequate measures 
to correct these shameful abuses would 
secure for the legislature the lasting grati- 
tude of a long-suffering people.” The 
Republicans, having the control of both 
houses of the iegislature, and the governor 
with them, have it in their power to achieve 
a much-needed reform in the government 
of cities, and, if they neglect to do so, the 
responsibility will be upon them. 

Governor Cornell suggests that some pro- 
vision should be made for those judges of 
the Court of Appeals and the Supreme 
Court who, having reached the age of dis- 
ability, are compelled to retire from the 
service, generally in straitened circum- 
stances. His suggestion is- that a reason- 
able proportion of their salary should be 
continued to them, at least, until the close 
of the term for which they were elected. 
We say amen to this suggestion. For a 
rule, these judges are poorly paid; and 
when they become disabled they are likely 
to feel the pressure of physical want. The 
state needs the best legal talent in itshigher 
courts, and it should, as a matter of policy 
and simple justice, make ample provision 
for its comfort. 





THAT CONNECTICUT RESOLUTION. 


In the State Congregational Conference 
of Connecticut, held at Waterbury, in the 
autumn of 1879, the following preamble 
and resolution were adopted: 

‘* WHEREAS grave apprehensions exist 
in the minds of many of our brethren lest 
the National Council should be led to as- 
sume, directly or indirectly, an authority 
which shall infringe upon the liberty of the 
local churches; and, whereas, nevertheless, 
we recognize the National Council as, af- 
fording valuable opportunities for Christian 
communion and co-operation in the work 
of the Lord throughout our land; there- 


fore, 

** Resolved, That we appoint delegates to 
the next National Council, for the purposes 
of Christian communion, consultation, and 
co-operation with our sister churches in the 
land, or in general for those purposes, 
and for those only, which any General 
Conference of Congregational Churches 
may properly entertain; not favoring any 
measures that look toward the establish- 
ment of any standards of faith or discipline 
for our churches, but trusting the Council 
to respect and guard all their ancient rights 
and liberties.” 

This preamble and resolution originated 
in the mind of a firm friend of the National 
Council, who, knowing what fears were 
entertained of it by many of his brethren, 
desired to secure from the State Conference 
a recognition both of the usefulness of the 
Council and of its proper limitations. It 
was no secret that some local conferences 
were seriously considering whether they 
should not decliue to appoint delegates to 
the National Council. The “‘ grave appre- 
hensions” referred to in the preamble not 
only did “ exist,” but they were more widely 
shared than the preamble suggests. To 
allay these apprehensions and to make for 
the men who felt them a way in which 
they might feel at liberty to vote for repre- 
sentation in the Council this document 
was drawn and submitted. 

The document, as originally submitted to 
the Conference, was revised by the mover 
of it to meet certain objections; and ‘his 
revision, as given above, was accepted as a 
substitute, was freely discussed, and was 
finally passed, without a dissenting vote, 
though there had been several dissenting 
voicea, 
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Certain gentlemen, who had just been 
appointed delegates to St. Louis, expressed™ 
their disinclination to be the bearers of this 
resolution to the Council. Compassionating 
their diffidence or distrust, Dr. Burton hu- 
morously remarked that it wouldn’t defile 
his carpet-bag. Others said they didn’t 
much care whether the resolution went to 
St. Louis or not, since the churches of 
Connecticut had it for a bulwark. 

It was, of course, understood that in some 
way this resolution would be presented to 
the National Council. No specific instruc. 
tions to that effect were deemed necessary. 
The simple fact that a state conference, by 
a large majority, had approved and passed 
such a resolution was the conclusive reason 
why the resolution should have been pre- 
yented to the National Council; for this 
thing was not done in acorner. It was no 
mere expression of a few insignificant folk. 
It was no idle play of words without 
serious meaning. It was the public and 
widely published declaration of a state 
conference, the churches of which are too 
numerous, ancient, and influential to be 
disregarded. It was a declaration against 
which no negative vote was given. It 
was courteously explicit. Its definition 
of what the National Counctl should 
be and its distinct disfavor of ‘‘ measures 
that look toward the establishment of any 
standards of faith or discipline for our 
churches” gave it a significance too plain 
to be misunderstood, too practical to be 
easily suppressed. 

Early in the session of the National 
Council various memorials or overtures 
(from New Jersey, New York, and the 
Hudson River Conference) were read, ex- 
pressing the same solicitude which the Con- 
necticut preamble set forth. But the Con- 
necticut resolution did not appear. Dr. 
Burton was not in attendance. Surprised at 
this suppression of so important an over. 
ture, several of the Connecticut members 
made inquiry; and finally Dr. Anderson 
called a meeting of the Connecticut delega- 
tion, and stoutly declared his conviction 
that the resolution should be presented. 
The fine point was then made that no one 
had been instructed to present the docu. 
ment. It was then moved “that it is inex- 
pedient” to present the resolution. Dr. 
Anderson felt himself restrained from 
voting. Several members, whose convictions 
were his, did not know of this meeting 
and were not present. Dr. Richardson and 
Rev. Mr. Tenney voted against the motion, 
which was finally passed. It seems a pretty 
small hole to get through; but several dele- 
gates did get through it, and the resolution 
was suppressed, on the ground of the inez- 
pediency of presenting it. Ata later stage 
of the Council, when somebody had loudly 
declared that Connecticut was heartily in 
favor of the Council and had no apprehen- 
sions about its usefulness, Dr. Anderson, 
after a brief protest against the impression 
likely to be made by the speech just de- 
livered, read the Connecticut resolution, to 
which no rejoinder was made. 

It has been privately said and publicly 
intimated that a change had taken place in 
the feeling of Connecticut men. In sup- 
port of this, it is urged that at the recent 
State Conference nothing was said in dis- 
trust of the National Council. But there 
was no occasion. The resolution had been 
passed and was going (as everybody sup. 
posed, or most everybody) to St. Louis, 
Again it is urged that the approval of Dr. 
Dennen’s paper on ‘‘Creeds and Cate- 
chisms” shows this change of feeling. 
That paper, excellent as it was, was not 
approved. It was referred to a committee, 
of which Dr. Walker was chairman. That 
committee read an elaborate report on the 
paper. Dr. Parker moved the acceptance 
and approval of this report; but, on motion 
of Dr. Burton, the word ‘‘ approval” was 
omitted from the motion. 

This is the story of the Connecticut 
resolution. Whether the National Council 
should take cognizance of it or not, should 
respect or contemn it, its chief value was 
and is that it stands between the Connecti: 
cut churches and all attempts that may be 
made to dogmatize or legislate for them. 
It served respectful notice to that effect. 
Whether the attempt that was vainly made 
to suppress it, on the ground that nobody 
had been instructed to present it, and finally 
on the ground of non-expediency, was wise, 
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courteous, or creditable our readers can 
judge for themselves. 


Elitorvial Notes. 


Ws take pleasure in calling the attention of 
our readers to the article in our correspondence 
columns entitled ‘‘ Dr. Talmage and his Accu- 
sers,’’ from the pen of Dr. Spear, who is one 
of the editors of THz InpEPENDEN?T. If any 
mun in this country is competent to give an 
opinion in the so-called Talmage case, that 
man is and ought to be Dr. Spear. He was 
the counsel of Dr. Talmage before the Presby- 
tery and before the Synod of Long Island, and 
succeeded in defeating his opponents before 
both of these courts. The article from his 
pen in our columns relates to the recent clamor 
gotten up by the enemies of Dr. Talmage 








against his good name, tn which Dr. Van Dyke. 


appears as a conspicuous figure. Dr. Spear 
argues very conclusively that there is abso- 
lutely no foundation for this clamor, and hence 
that it is unjust and slanderous. Dr. Talmage 
has treated it with silent contempt, and in 
this respect he has acted very wisely. We 
learn that there is not the slightest prospect 
that the Presbytery of Brooklyn will deem it 
worthy of the least notice. The wise course 
for those, whether in the Presbytery of Brook- 
lyn or out of it, who do not like Dr. Talmage 
is to let him alone. There are a great many 
people who do like him, and they will continue 
to do so, notwithstanding the dislikes of oth- 
ers. A man of his pulpit power, as shown by 
his history in Brooklyn, is not to be snuffed 
out by anybody. No man can make such a 
history without remarkable qualities. The 
Church needs more, and not less, of these quali- 
ties. 


We said last week that it was difficult to 
believe that the Rev. Myron Adams, of 
Rochester, could, as stated by the Ontario As- 
sociation, have declared his belief that “‘ sin is 
a disease, rather than a votuntary transgres- 
sion,’’ and that the sinner is ‘ rather to be 
pittied than blamed.” We have since seen the 
fuller statements, and it is evident that he 
holds to no such views. The fact is that he ts 
extremely Old School on the subject of the 
will, enslaved by a sinful nature ; but, with 
any charitable construction of his language, 
he holds to real responsibility. He believes in 
pity and blame both. The fact seems to be 
that the Association was urged by the Presby- 
tery of Buffalo to take up this case, on the 
complaint that he had preached at Dunkirk, 
where he used to be settled, for his 
brother, Edward P. Adams, who has just 
been deposed, but whose people continue 
to insist upon hearing bim. This seemed to 
require that the Association should prove 
its soundness in the faith, which it has now 
done. Mr. Adams and his friends strenuously 
deny that he holds one of the errors attributed 
to him, except that on future punishment; 
and as to that, he confesses that he regards the 
doctrine of endless punishment as “‘infamous,”’ 
This was really the chief offense, and if he is 
accustomed, we repeat, to use such intem- 
perate language, declaring that the belief of 
most of his brethren is “infamous and blas- 
phemous,” he will find it difficult to ask them 
to maintain relations with him. To us the 
doctrine of endless sin and sufferiug seems as 
reasonable and probable as it is sad. We know 
of no valid argument against it drawn from 
reason or Scripture; and, while we feel a great 
tenderness for the larger hope and faith of 
others in the goodness and power of God, we 
should resent the language of Mr. Adams, if 
it characterizes his public utterances, as well 
nigh schismatic in its divisive tendency. 





Tue Universalists are beginning to feel 
ashamed that they have existedso long asa 
denomination and have not begun to do any- 
thing for the conversion of the heathen. In 
this even the Unitarians are ahead of them, 
they having had a mission in India many 
years. The Universalist Review is trying to 
rouse its people to do their duty. ‘“‘What 
have we done,’’ it asks, “in the fields where 
others have toiled so patiently and success- 
fully?’ Its answer is, “‘ Literally nothing,” 
and it goes on to say: 

“It is true that we have one woman foreign 
missionary, but not among the heathen; and 
this we owe to the generous and spirited 
women of our Church, to whom we ly ren- 
der all honor for their courage and persistent 
devotion to this work. But in the wide realms 
of heathenism, with its revolting idolatries and 
impurities, its human sacrifices and cannibal- 
ism, its tribal hatreds and chronic warfare 
and brutal ferocities, and ite moral and 
degradation and damnation, we have not one 
to for us, not one to show the way out 
of all this into a knowl of God as a Father, 
of Man as a Brother, of Christ as a Saviour ; 
into a life of purity, righteousness, peace, and 
mutual love and heipfulness.”’ 

The Universalists are shamed, The Review 
plainly tells them, by even the converted 
heathen, who, in their generous zeal for the 
Gospel, give freely as they have received. We 
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should hope the manly appeal of The Review 
will be heeded. It is difficult in this age for 
any Church to jugtify itself in doing nothing 
for the heathen. 


“InexacT”’ is a mild word which Harper’s 
Weekly employs to describe its own strange 
blunder in saying that the Poncas had been 
already removed to the Indian Territory when 
Mr. Schurz became Secretary of the Interior. 
This, with some other points, was corrected in 
a letter from “H. H.,”’ though we had sup- 
posed that, after the prodigious exploitation 
of the whole case in the public prints and in 
public and private meetings, every editor 
would know this first fact in the story of the 
removal, that it was accomplished under 


orders of Secretary Schurz, in theearly months 


of his office, and governed, as he frankly 
admits, under erroneous information and mis- 
taken judgment. To say that the removal 
had been accomplished before Mr. Schurz 
became Secretary was ‘inexact,’ for 
it was exactly contrary to the facts, 
The further questions at issue between 
“H. H.” and Harper's Weekly have to do with 
the historical questions involved, which we 
cannot enter into now. They have been fully 
brought out in the testimony before the Senate 
committee, and all substantiates the acknowl- 
edged fact of a great wrong done the Poncas, 
which will now, we hope, be righted as fully as 
possible. It is amusing, however, to sec how 
adroitly Harper's Weekly shifte the responsibil- 
ity off its own shoulders. ‘‘H. H.'s” criti- 
cisms were all on statements of that journal, 
and not one on statements of Secretary Schurz. 
The reply of the Weekly to her begins in this 
hardly frank ‘way: 


‘fp another column‘will be found a letter 
from ‘H. H.,’ traversing some statements 
made by Secretary Schurz in regard to the Pon- 
cas. 


No, not by Secretary Schurz; but by Harper's 
Weekly. 

Now begins in earnest the senatorial canvass. 
We wish it were possible to impress upon the 
members of our legislatures the importance of 
selecting the best men in their respective 
states for United States senators. The increas- 
ing tendency is, we fear, to seek not the most 
worthy citizens for this office, who shall most 
honor the state and shall most wisely make the 
laws; but those who have “earned ”’ the office 
by paying the legitimate and illegitimate 
expenses of members of the legislature, or who 
are ‘‘ popular’ and social with ‘‘ the fellows,” 
or who will be subservient toa ring or a 
“boss.” It is too often the case now that 
legislatures are elected in such underhanded 
ways that their members are “indebted” to 
this or that candidate, and really think 
they have no Q\liberty to vote for 
a good man. Take the case of the 
State of New Jersey. There, we are told, 
the three men that have the best chance and 
the most votes pledged to them are Mr. Sew- 
all, Mr. Halsey, and Mr. Robeson. Not one of 
these men is worthy of suchan honor. Mr. 
Sewall’s chance depends on the fact that he is 
an officer of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and 
that railroad is a power, not only by its votes 
(which were suddenly translated to the Dem- 
ocratic party late in the last campaign), but by 
the money which it judiciously contributes for 
election purposes in the various districts. Mr. 
Halsey’s claim is a similar one. He is a rich 
man, no statesman, and put a good deal of 
money in the last canvass. Mr. Robeson 
has some of this same strength; but 
he is also, by his ability, fully competent to 
fill the position, as he is one of the ablest 
lawyers in the state. But he is not a suitable 
man for senator. The reputation he brought 
out of the Secretaryship of the Navy, under 
Grant, although it would, doubtless, be ex- 
tremely difficult to prove any special scandal 
against him, would beno credit to New Jersey. 
The officers of the Navy generally disbe- 
lieve in him, and the contractors who have got 
rich by sales of navy stores give color to the 
general belief. Mr. Robeson is a@ criminal 
lawyer of the Butler type, versatile and un- 
scrupulous, and no more fit to represent New 
Jersey than Butler is to represent Massachu- 
setts. It will bea misfortune if, between no- 
bodies and bad bodies, some respectable man, 
like Cortlandt Parker, of acknowledged 
ability and integrity, cannot be elected, even 
though he be said to ‘lack magnetism.’”” We 
want senators who know enough to make good 
laws and oppose bad ones; men of statesman- 
ship and integrity, whether rich or poor. 


Tue policy in dealing with the Indians 
which was inaugurated by General Grant, and 
has been pursued ever since, has been charac” 
terized as “the peace policy.” It proceeds 
upon the theory that the Indians are not wild 
beasts to be shot down, but human beings who 
have rights which are to be respected; and 
that the Government should seek to educate 
and civilize them, and fit them to become citi- 
zens of the United States, This has been the 
characteristic feature of our Indian policy for 
the last twelve years; and the great advance- 





ment which the Indians have made during this 
comparatively short period establishes ite wis- 
nom beyond all question. It is to be said to 
to the credit of Secretary Schurz, whatever 
may have been his mistakes in regard to the 
Poncas, that he has most faithfully and vigor- 
ously carried out the principles of this policy, 
and, indeed, given to the Indian question a 
mueh larger attention than any of his prede- 
cessors. If General Garfield were to continue 
him in the same position, he would doa wise 
thing for the Indians, as well as for the country. 
If, however, he proposes to put a new man in 
the place, as is probably the fact, then the 
selection of the right man is a question of 
cardinal importance. Let us have a Secretary 
of the Interior who has a cordial, honest, and 
earnest sympathy with the doctrine of Indian 
rights, and who will exercise the powers of his 
office for the protection and improvement of 
the Indians. The duty of appointing such a 
man to the position is tmperative, and General 
Garfield will make a grave mistake if he fails 
to perform it. ’ 


Im answer to a correspondent from Kansas, 
we gay in regard to the legal-tender note the 
following things: 1. That, until the emergency 
created by the war, nobody ever supposed that 
Congress has the constitutional power to au- 
thorize the issue of legal-tender notes. 2. 
That the issue was then made as a ‘‘ temporary 
expedient,” to meet the pressure of that terri- 
ble exigency. 3. That Congress did not, at 
the time of the issue, contemplate at ali that 
these legal-tender notes should ever become 
the whole or a part of the permanent paper 
circulation of the country. 4. That the justifi- 
cation for the issue rested at the time solely on 
the imperative necessity created by the war, 
which certainly does not exist in the time of 
peace. 5. That the Supreme Court of the 
United States in sustaining the Legal-tender 
Acts made this necessity a leading feature m 
its decision, and has not affirmed that, in the 
absence of such necessity, the issue of legal- 
tender notes is within the constitutional power 
of Congress. 6. That the experience of the 
world is against the wisdom and safety of gov" 
ernment issues of paper money. As to the 
silver dollar, referred to by our correspondent, 
the ground of Tas INDEPENDENT is, and has 
been, that the dollar coined under the act of 
1878 is a dishonest dollar, because it does not 
contain a sufficient amount of silver to make 
it au honest dollar; that the coin, by reason of 
ite bulk and weight, is not convenient for 
popular use; that the coinage of this dollar 
thus far has secured no public benefit, and 
that it must be arrested or it will in the end 
drive gold from the country ; and that the sil- 
ver question is far too large a question to be 
settled by the people of the United States, if 
acting alone and independently of the great 
commercial nations of Europe. 

.... We referred two weeks ago to the want 
of good judgment in Dr. J,P. Newman’s letter 
in The Northwestern of the 22d. We could now use 
stronger language. It turns out that his attack 
on the.Drew Theological Seminary, and the 
trustees, who have given like princes for its 
relief, and his charge of partisanship in the 
election of Dr. 8. F. Upham, and various 
other dissatisfactions, have all come from the 
fact that he was himself a candidate for the 
professorship of practical theology, and out 
of thirty-three votes cast he reccived only 
two! Does it not look like a grim joke on the 
part of the Methodist bishops to have nom- 
inated him? It is entirely too late in the day 
to criticise Bishop Hurst’s relation to Drew 
Theological Seminary. He gave eight years of 
intense work to that institution and its 
existence is now a fact, and the trustees have 
shown their appreciation of his labors by 
endowing a professorship themselves and 
calling it the ‘‘ Hurst Professorship.” 


.... The Free Religious Index, @ paper that is 
always worth reading, finds the sale of the 
Theodore Parker Memorial Building de. 
cidedly aignificant. It believes that there is 
here seen the necessary break between Chris- 
tianity and Free Religion, and especially the 
close of the era of “‘ Transcendental Individ- 
ualism,”” Which Theodore Parker grafted on 
Christianity. Under this influence, other 
societies were formed—at Watertown, Barre, 
Worcester, and Lynn, in Massachusetts, and 
later Mr. Frothingham’s, in New York, besides 
others less noteworthy. Not one of them is 
now in existence. The Index says “that all 
the religious societies which were originated 
by the Transcendental movement, on the 
basis of Christian Congregationalism, are 
either absolutely dead or soon to die. This, 
we beMeve, is true; but the cause is not 
wholly a decay of unbelief, but a discovery of 
the inherent weakness of the Transcendental 
philosophy. 

...-Now we understand it how Dr. Crosby 
says there have been only three eras of mira- 
cles, of about seventy years each—one at the 
time of Moses and Joshus, one of Elijah and 
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Elisha, and one of Christ and his apostles— 
and yet saves the truthfulness of the story 
of Daniel. ‘ Miracles,’ he writes us, “are 
wrought through the action of a man. 
Frodigies are marvels without such medium. 
No miracles in Daniel; prodigies there and in 
patriarchal times, and probably in Maccabean 
times.” Making his own definition, Chancellor 
Crosby saves himself. But if Daniel’s escape 
from the lions was not a miracle, neither was 
Paul’s from the viper, and this latter is in- 
cluded under what is distinctly called a 
* sign,” or miracle, by our Saviour, in the last 
chapter of Mark. 


We have seen the first number of The 
New Hampshire Journal. It is a new Congre- 
gational paper, having a relation to The 
Vermont Chronicle which allows matter to be 
common to both papers, and is based on the 
claim that The Congregationalist does not 
sufficiently represent New Hampshire. We 
judge from some indications that President 
Bartlett bas a considerable hand in it, and that 
it will be decidedly contervative. We judge 
it will be able and wish it success. 


-+-The Legislature of South Carolina has 
passed a stringent anti-dueling law, carefully 
defining the crime and providing for its pun- 
ishment, and requiring all officers, before 
entering upon the duties of their offices, to 
take an oath that they have not been engaged 
in a duel, as principal or second, since January 
Ist, 1881, and will not so engage during their 
term of office. This is wholesome legislation. 


..-Mr. J. T. Trowbridge sends us two typo- 
graphical corrections in his remarkably beau- 
tiful poem, published by us two weeks ago. 
In the first line, for ** moonlight” read suslight; 
and in the third verse, for ‘‘ Murk Rock” read 
Monk Rock. For the former of these errors we 
accept the blame. It will be easily seen how 
the name Monk Rock brings out the beauty of 
the description. 


-++» Parliament has met and heard the 
Queen’s speech, as it is called. An Irish coer- 
sion bill is likely to be speedily presented and 
passed, to be followed by a bill to relieve the 
evils of the present tenure of land and to 
facilitate the sale and purchase of land. It 
now looks asif the opposition, whether Home 
Rule or Tory, could not seriously cripple the 
government. 


--The Tribune of last Thursday, in a long 
article on Joseph Rodman Drake, gives a 
** Monody on the Death of Clinton,” which it 
says is now printed for the first time, It was 
published in Tae INDEPENDENT of June 24th, 
1875, having’ been sent to us by Gen. James 
Grant Wilson. 


«e+e We will not reply to our Southern re 
ligious papers, that are so much scandalized 
because we spoke of Judge Woods as a South- 
erner; but we leave the answer to our corre- 
spondent, the Democratic congressman, 8. 8. 
Cox. He is not a black Republican. 


+seelt seems to b@ generally assumed that 
Senator Blaine is to be Secretary of State 
under General Garfield. His better field is the 
Senate of the United States, and the best fleld 
of all for him is the House of Representatives, 
where he has won the most of his honors. 


..Our daily papers offer condolence toa 
theater manager in this city who has been sick, 
partly because worried out by his “two 
clerical partners.”’ 


-Four persons were hanged for murder 
last Friday. One surlily refused to talk with 
the priest, but the other three piously kissed 
the crucifix. 

--We hope that Dr. McCosh’s Boston 
lecture on Development will not offend The 
Observer. 


Publisher's Department, 


SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 











In the ahomens of the United States Life Insur 
ance Company, ublished, it is seen yt 4 the 
assets are $5,141, A end the s 

slicy holders is foliar th is the 

resident and C. Praleigh : te Secretary of the 
Company, and the. ‘directors include the names of 
some of the most prominent men in the cit The 
late District Attorney Phelps had a policy o: insur- 
ance for $25,000 in the United States Life Insurance 
Company, on which he had paid only one premium. 

The Rev. Dr. Chapin was insured for $5,000 in the 
Unies States Company and also in some other com- 
panies. 





THRE popular seed catalogue tesued by the well- 
known house of J. M. Thorburn & Co., of ¥s John St., 
this city, is now ready for delivery, and will be sent 
free to subscribers of THE INDEPENDENT, 
I 


Easy shoes, of sugerioe qamy. for ladies and 
tlemen. Watkins, 241 Fow Avenue, Eatablis ed 
1840. Fine Custom Work 4 tae lalty. 





I 
WHEN you visit or leave New York City, save 


Bag 
ce, Expressage, and C. e Hire, and stop at 
Grand v Jajon Hotel, veatt posite io 6} and Cen. 
cost i Ser tom y. Elevator. Resis i) Ler 4th 
w 
the best Horse . ase tuple with 
foall Depots Cars, Stages 





“KITCHEN ECONOMY” EXPLAINED. 


Dr. E. G. Love, analytical chemist for the Govern- 
ment, was furnished by the Royal Baking Powder 
Company with samples of various baking powders, 
and we are authorized by him to state that he was 
directed by them to ascertain only the available gas 
and the commercial value of each of said powders; 
that he did not examine as to whether the powders 
were made from cream tartar or other substances, 
and that he had nothing whatever to do with classify- 
ing one as a cream tartar and another as a phosphate 
powder, as they have appeared in the articles denom- 
inated “ Kitchen Economy,” published in the various 
newspapers, apparently with his approval. 

GEORGE V. HECKER & ©o., 
Croton Mills, No. 905 Chesry Street. 
—————EE 


SIXTY THOUSAND PATIENTS 
AFTER THIRTEEN YEARS. 


THE treatment of sixty thousand patients should 
establish, without a doubt, the effectiveness of Rev. 
T. P. Childs’s Catarrh Specific, the advertisement of 
which appears in this issue of THE INDEPENDENT. 

Mr. Childs gives his own experience after thirteen 
years of relief from the dread disease. No doubt, 
many of our subseribers will find their own cases 
stated with startling clearness. The discovery of his 
cure for catarrh has attracted great attention. Lead 
ing men every where publicly state that Childs’s treat 
ment has cured them or their families of catarrh or 
of throat difficulties ; not obscure, unknown men, but 
men whose reputation is natfonal— —among them 
clergymen, physicians, lawyers, merchants, bankers, 
and business men. Editors and publishers of our lead 
ing periodicals have personally investigated the 
facts, and they are satisfied that Mr. Childs has 
made such a study of the disease known as catarrh 
as to have enabled him to treat it with most extraor 
dinary success. 

The statement of the causes and symptoms of the dis- 
ease given in the advertisement are wonderfully accu- 
rateand the sufferings endured by those afflicted are 
certainly appalling. That Mr. Childs has been able to 

cure himself and heal the ravages made in his own sys- 
tem. by the disease, and then, after thirteen years of 
perfect health, to make the assertion that he has never 
once had a return of the disease is wonderful and 
shows the power and effectiveness of the remedy. 

He has treated and cured thousands at theirown 
homes, never having seen them. In athoroughly hon 
orable and characteristic manner, he publishes the 
names and addresses as . a 4 of those he has cured. 
that any who desire —— of the patients 
themselves what Childs's ‘3 Cata Specific has done for 
them. To judge from the published statements of 
some of his patients, the medicine Mr. Childs con 
trivesa to place, by the use of his inhalers, just where 
itis needed must be the most powerful and searching 
in its character to produce such surprising results. 
None need feel any hesitancy in placing their case in 
Mr. Childs’s hands’ for treatment. e would call 
special attention tothe advertisement and request a 
careful perusal of the facts as set forth. 

Many whodonot receive our paper would, doubtless 
be very thankful should our readers call attention o 
such to the advertisement of Mr. Childs. Catarrh is a 
common and disgusting disease; but Childs's Catarrh 
Specific may be relied on as an effective and certain 
cure, and you may commend ft to your friends with 
every confidence.—American Church Review. 





In thousands of homes the question is asked. 
@n organ be bought during the present year, to take 
the place of the old musical instrument, or where 
there Is none atall? To those whoare interested in 
this question special attention is directed to the New 
England Cabinet Organs, manufactured by the New 
England Organ Co., whose headquarters are in the 
marble building 1299 Washington Street, Boston. 
During the past ten years these organs have been rap- 
idly earning a name and a reputation for themselves, 
until they are now known tn all sections of the coun- 
try. The many improvements originated and intro 
duced by this Company are, no doubt, the reason of 
the large sales of the New England Organ, and the 
managers of the Company are determined to keep 
these instruments in the very front rank. Catalogues 
and books of testimonials will be mailed free upon 
application, 


Shall! 
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WE are pleased to note the advancement made by 
the New York Rowery Fire Insurance Company dur- 
ing the past year. The forty eighth annual state- 
ment just rendered to the Insurance Department 
shows the asseta to have been increased nearly $100,- 
000 and the net surplus tncreased over $60,000 since 
last annual report. This certainly is evidence of 
skill and good mapagement, which in times of de- 
pression In insurance business can achieve such 
results, The statement will bear close analysis and 
the showing made will be gratifying to all the agents. 
The Bowery propose to fight it out on this line, and, 
with the same success for a few years more, we 
shall be able to count the Bowery among the 
$1,000,000 companies. 


HISTORICAL LECTURES. 


Jounn Lorp, LL.D., proposes to deliver, in Chickering 
Hall, this winter, another course of twenty-five his- 
torical lectures on the great men who have given a 
marked impuise to the progress of civilization in Eu- 
rope, from Charlemagne to Napoleon Ponaparte. 
This course ts intended to present a continuous thread 
of history from the anarchies which succeeded the 
fall of the Roman Empire to the brilliant triumphs of 
art, literature, science, and liberty tn the nineteenth 
century. Dr Lord deserves his well-earned reputa- 
tion as the first historical lecturer tn this country. 
ant course will commence on Monday. January 17t 

nd be continued on successive Thursdays and Mon: 
ys at 11 o'clock A. mM. 








Tre Geneva Hand.Fluter is a very po 
hold article, of which almost countless t 
sold yearly. Stnce 1870 these machines have been 
made at Geneva, IIL, and sales have been increased 
at the rate of 3.200 per year during the past ten years, 
82.000 more fltuters having been sold In 1880 than tn 
1870, the total sales in ten years amounting to a half 
million fluters, and still the demand does not cease. 
The trace ts confined to the jobbers of hardware, who 
order the fluter in lots of ten dozen usually; and they 
sell to the trade, whoin turn retail them to the cus- 
tomer. It isthe cheapest and best fluter made and 
cannot get out of order. Best of all, those who buy it 
always like it. 


REDUCTION IN FARM LABOR. 

THE great reduction tn the cost of planting corn and 
seed by the aid of the Albany Corn and Seed-Planter 
recommends it to every farmer who aims to make 
farming pay. We need only refer the reader to the 
large advertisement of O. H. P. Cornell, on page 31, 

which will give them some idea of the machine we 
speak of. and also give them the address, that they 
may write for further particulars. 


IMPORTED ART TILES. 

THE finest collection of art tiles in ate city me to be 
found at Boote's, No. 11 East 19th Stree’ are 
designs suitable for churches, public Dulidines, "halle, 
vestibules. etc., as well as the most delicate and fanct- 
ful designs for ‘mantel facings, hearths, flower-boxes, 
and external <iecorations of every description. Visit- 
ors wishing to see what New York can show in the 
way of fine arts should not leave Boote’s off their list. 
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Tue great gifts, in inimitably superfine confections 
and chocolates, for select presents, put up in $1, $2, $3, 
$4, and $5 boxes. STEPHEN F. Warman & Son, south- 
west corner 12th and Market Streets, Philadelphia. 

If you wish to give a suitable present to a lady, ask 
Stephen F. Whitman & Son, of Philadelphia, to ex- 
press a box of choice candy. 





Joxes of Binghamton, Binghamton, N. Y.—He pay- 
the freight and still sells on trial 5-Ton Wagon Scales 
for $60. These are not a wood-lever humbug; but are 
all iron and steel, brass beam. No money asked till 
tested, Smaller scales at equally low prices. For 
free book address Jones of Binghamton, Binghamton, 





DissoLvep Raw Bones, that are warranted to be abso- 
lutely pure and whose action may be depended upon, 
and fine-eround bone-meal may be bought from the 
old established house of Bauch & Sons sot Philadel- 

phia and Baltimore. The prices are as low as the 
Pualley of the goods will allow, and the fact that for 
gree twenty-five years the firm have had their factory 

successful operation is proof of the desirability of 


their bone-mee) sad rew bones for use tn fertilizing. 





AUTOMATIC SHADING PEN. 
We have only to refer our readers to the advertise- 
ment of - “Automatic Shadin “et = page 32, 
tavented © y J. W. Stoakes, of = convince 


accom mee by . few strokes wha 
skillec ge Tt. time to 4 
nary pen mman can become proficient in 
writing with ns fen after very little practice, and 
it will pase = a long winter evening to the writer's 
profit, no doub 








INDIGESTION, DYSPEPSIA, nervous prostration, a and all 
forms of general debility relieved by taking Mens- 
MAN’S PEPTONIZED BEEF Tonic, the only pocpecetee. of 
beef containing ite entire nutritious properties. 
not a mere stimulant, like the extracts of beef; but 
contains blood-making, force generating, and life-s 
taining properties. invaluable in all enfeebled 
conditions, whether the result of exhaustion, nervous 
rostration, overwork, or acuté diseases, particularly 
f resulting from pulmonary complaints. CASWELL, 


Hazarp & Co., Proprietors, New York. Sold by ali 
drugg i=ts. 
TT 
THE FEATURES. 


Being an honest preparaton in itself, free from all 
harmful ingredients, adding a soft, healthful appear- 
ance to the complexion,“ Champlin’s Liquid Pearl” 
has its own features to protect, as well as those of its 
patrons. 


—_ EE —— - — 
KNAPP’S THROAT CURE 
acts directly on the organs of the voice. It affords 
quick relief in cases of hoarseness, inflammation, etc., 
and facilitates elear and distinct oe — 
out weariness. 85 cents. Druggists,or E. A. OLDs, 
100 Fulton Street, New York. 





THose who are skeptical regarding the virtues of a 
preprietary medicine may be induced totry ©. anDC. 
Conpiat. on learning that its discoverer, Dr. Browning, 
is a regular graduate of one of the first medical col- 
leges of this country and that he has made _ the suc- 
cessful treatment of colds and coughs a life-long 
study. 








~ NOTICES. 


“THE REVISION OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 


Ow1xe to the large number of applications for 
specimen pages of revised edition of New Testament, 

as thus far completed, the number on hand has been 
exhausted and many applicants are necessarily dis- 
be pointed. lam expecting another consignment ina 

ort time. Those applying now by postal card will 
be Syrntehed specimen pages free as soon as ng we 
received. . SMITH, Agent, Box 1870, New York 
ok 


AMERICAN BARB FENCE WIRE. 





This = contains six times ony beste per 
foot as y other, and is the only fence t at is as em- 
cient a vagainst s 8, will 





small as 
not si fy Gaees thes staple, and is the barb wire 
that is eatvspine’ a r ic fe ished — 
adds to its strengt 

is m + - entirely itferens a | alge aay 
other, is — secu by letters patent, and no in- 
fringemen upon any other patent-right. 

AMERICAN FENCING CO.. 234 West 20th St., N. ¥. 


GROCERS’ OUTFITS 
Store Findings. 








Parties in want of complete or partial outfits, or 
any article to handle or display goods with, will do 
well to send to us for a catalogue and get our figures. 
Special estimates furnished to parties fitting up new. 
We have the most complete assortment of goods in 
this line in this country, including Canisters for Tea, 
Coffee, Spices, ete.;.Coffee Mills and Scales of every 
make ; Show Cases, Cheese Safes, Oil Tanks, and 
Cabinets, etc., ete.,ete. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


A. B. WOOD & CO., 





28 and 30 West Broadway, New York City. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


NEW YORK BAZAAR, 


No. 16 WEST 14th STREET. 


TOYS, 
FANCY GOODS, AND NOVELTIES. 


DOLLS A SPECIALTY. 
LOWEST PRICES. 
“BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE.—Best 
WASH BLUE and most liberal measure. D. 8. 
BERGER, Proprietor, 283 N. Second St.. Philadelphia, 


First-Class Printers’ Materials. 


Types, “Strong Slat’ Cases, Cabinets, Chases, 
Printing Presses, ete. Blocks for Engravers. 
Pattern Letters for Machinists. 


VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 
110 Fulton and 16 and 18 Dutch Streets, New York. 
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1 
= be gg vez to all applicants, and to customers without 
t contains five colored plates, 600 engra’ insane at 
and full descriptions, prices and —, 
Bo pan, les of Vegetable and a 
“ys Ieedleable to all. Send for it. 
D. M. FERRY &C0., Denna Mich, 
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For New Terms for 
1881 see page 25. 





EW YORK BOWERY 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


INCORPORATED 1853. 
OFFICES: 


124 Bowery and 139 


$300,000 00 Ri cicienssateversececenes tomas ‘ 


CAPITAL..... 


™“ FW. 
.8888,420 69 


Broadway, 


HENRY CRIFFEN, Secretary. 


JNO. A. DELANOY, Jr., President. 


HENRY B. STARR, Assistant Secretary. 


‘UAL, STATEMENT, JANUARY ist, 1881. 


48th ANN 


aMIAOD o.oo agecccccccesececes 
Reinsurance Nn cc ccvelah auinine 
Other liabilities, including mage | losses mere 


Net Surplus.. 
Total Assets.... 


United States Government Bonds....... 
Central Pacific Bonds. 
sy ty Mortgage Loans.. 


Beal MAACO. ...ccccccoccccsss 
Interest due and accrued 
Premiums in course of collection... . 
Cash in bank and office 


Total Assets 
Increase _ Assets since January Ist, 1S80.. 


Increase in Net Surplus January Ist, ‘1580... 






30 
$558.42 73 
cet 597 
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NET BOOK VALUE OF STOCK, 249. 





WATCH BUYERS, se 


The celebrated Borel and Courvoi- 
sier Watches were awarded the first 
~—4 = one in 62, grand prize at 
prize at Centennial 





Movements, Semperes and Hardened 
Breguet Springs. Isochronized 
for railroad use in Key and Stem 
Winders, with all modern improve- 


aranty that they are what we claim 
fe them, we refer by permission to 
the dealers named below, who have 
sold them for es 
A. W. Brant, rt, N. E 
Joseph ov Ney orcester, 





G. W. Fairchild, Bridgeport, ¢ Conn. Wm. Ei x West 
George Embrey, Morrow, Ohio. 


B Booth & a Rochester, N. Y. 
N.Y. 
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G. Hills, 

i. J. Howe & Co.. yracuse, N % 4 

{eGres ae Strange. Ametestom, B. ¥. 
yon. ee, * 

ed. Conn. 


QUINCHE & KRUGLER, 
17 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y., Wholesale Agents for the United States 





KIDNEY D 
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CONSTIPATION 
<n. BD 
strength 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


LIt-ENS. 


Have now opened a fine selection of House- 
hold and Family Linens—viz., Table 
Damask, Table Cloths, Napkins and Doy- 
lies in Sets, Sheetings, Pillow-Case Linens, 
Lunch Cloths, Towels and Towelings, 
ete., etc. Foreign and Domestic White 
Goods in every variety. Also their Spring 
Importation of Hamburg Nainsook and 
Swiss Embroideries in Edzings and Insert- 
ings to match, and the same fabrics in ¢ 
and yard wide, suitable for Waists and 
Children’s Dresses, etc. 


BROADWAY & (9th ST, 





Finan 


GOVERNMENT LOAN. 





THERE is only one way for the Govern- 
ment to borrow money at three per cent. 
interest per annum;and there is no doubt 


it can easily, safely, and properly be done 


at that figure, if fair terms are offered. The 
plan now suggested is as follows: 


ist. The loan should run for a period of 
not less than twenty years, and it would be 
more certain to make the time of maturity 
twenty-five years. 

2d. The bonds issued should be exempt 
from all taxation, in any shape or form 
whatever, either on the principal or the 
interest, as income or as personal property. 
Make that matter plain, definite, sure, so 
that no state, municipality, or town could 
lay the tax-gatherer’s hands on a aingle 
penny of it. 

8d. Offer the bonds, without any restric- 
tions, to the highest responsible bidder or 
bidders, at not less than par, and all bids 
to be publicly opened and announced at a 
fixed time. 

4th. Allow the Government to go into 
the market, at any time after the loan is 
negotiated, and invest its surplus funds in 
these bonds, adopting such equitable and 
public methods in obtaining them as the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall deem best 
and fair to all holders. 


Now, on this plan, the money wanted 
can be had at three per cent., without the 
least doubt. The only objection to it is 
this (and there is no plan exempt from 
some objection): the Government might be 
ob'iged to pay more than par for the bonds, 
in caseof purchase. Very well. Suppose 
it did. It could well afford todo it; and 
the fact that purchasers have some possible 
chance of getting a little premium would 
greatly stimulate sales. The loss to the 
Government by such purchases above par 
would not, in all probability, begin to be 
as much as the loss sustained by paying a 
higher rate of interest than three per cent. 
There is no use in trying to fool our banks 
and money-lenders, It is a free country, 
and capitalists and our national banks (the 
most useful corporations in the country) 
will let the bonds severely alone (and who 
could blame them?) unless they are offered 
on fair and equitable terms. Now, Messrs, 
Members of Congress, you may talk until 
doomsday, but we feel sure you cannot 
frame a law which will get the money now 
wanted on better terms than we have stated, 
or those more beneficial alike to the Gov- 
‘Tnment and the people. We cannot afford 











to crowd our banks, or capitalists, or busi- 
ness men, or in the least to endanger the 
prosperity and financial peace of the 
country. ; 





REFUNDING AND THE NATIONAL 
BANES. 


THE amount of five and six-per-cent Gov- 
ernment bonds outstanding that, at the 
option of the Government, may be paid 
during the present year is $688,172,600. 
The Government, in order to pay these 
bonds within the year, must borrow the 
money by the issue of other bonds or notes. 
If it can borrow the necessary funds at a 
lower rate of interest, the tax-burdens of 
the people will be lightened. This is just 
what is proposed in the Refunding Bill now 
before the House of Representatives. That- 
bill authorizes the issue of three-per-cent. 
bonds; and, if the market will take these 
bonds, the annual saving in taxes would 
be nearly sixteen millions of dollars. 

Congress, in enacting a refunding law, 
must remember that it has no power to 
compel anybody to purchase the bonds of 
the Government. The people will judge 
for themselves on this subject. If they can 
do better than to invest their money in 
Government bonds, they willdoso. If they 
do not like the terms, they will reject the 
loan and thus make the law a failure. It 
is one thing to lead a horse to water, and 
quite another thing to make him drink. 
The national banks are no exception to this 
general remark. Congress may provide, as 
it has done, that these banks shall guarantee 
their circulation by a deposit of Govern- 
ment bonds. It may also provide that the 
proposed three-per-cent. bond shall be the 
only bond accepted for this purpose. But 
whether the banks will buy this bond and 
deposit it with the Government, as the 
means of obtaining circulating notes, and, 
indeed, whether they will remain under the 
national banking law, are questions for 
them to determine; and they will decide 
these questions according to what they 
deem to be their own interests. They are 
business corporations, and their primary 
object is to make money for their stock- 
holders,’ rather than to serve the genera] 
public or accommodate the notions of 
Congress. 

On the 1st of November, 1880, the United 
States bonds deposited in the Treasury by 
the national banks, as security for circulat- 
ing notes, were as follows: 





GEW-POF OOMS. 2.0... cccccccccccccoccccccccccccces $56,605,150 
Five-Per-COmts............2.cccececsececcccceees 147,079,750 
Four-and-a-half-per-cents.................... 36,988,950 
GD cncccccscccnecsnccs ccccecceeses 119,075,100 

$350,748 950 


The aggregate of the bonds thus deposited 
by the national banks exceeds by more than 
one-half the outstanding five and six-per- 
cents. for which it is proposed to provide in 
the Refunding Bill. If the bill becomesa law, 
and the banks will take a 3 per-cent. bond 
as the guaranty basis of their circulation, 
then this would at once dispose of more 
than one-half of the loan. If, however, 
the banks will not, under the présent sys- 
tem of Federal taxation of banks, take 
such a bond, but will prefer to surrender 
their circulation, rather than pay the one- 
per-cent. tax on it, then the Government 
will find no market for this bond with the 
banks; and, this being true, the law would 
prove a failure. The banks have been com- 
plaining, and justly so, of the enormous 
taxation to which they have been subjected. 
If the Government now says that they 
must buy a three-per-cent. bond as the basis 
of their circulation, and that then they must 
pay & one-percent. tax on this circula- 
tion, the profit from issuing bank-notes wil] 
be so small as to make the use of these notes 
of but little advantage to the banks. The 
motive, financially considered, for issuing 
any notes would be reduced to almost 
nothing; and, indeed, the motive for re- 
maining under the national system would 
scarcely be appreciable. 

We are in favor of three per cent. as the 
rate of interest to be paid on the new bonds, 
and also of making these bonds exclusively 
the guaranty bonds to be furnished by the 
banks provided Congress will repeal the 
tax on bank circulation and bank deposits, 
especially the former. We believe that, with 
such a repeal, the banks would take more 
than one-half of the bonds, and this would 


secure the ‘success of the new loan. If, 
however, Congress maintains its present 
rate of bank taxation, a great many of 
the banks, if not all of them, will deem it 
better for their stockholders to surrender 
their circulation, rather than to pay the one- 
per-cent, tax on it. We commend this view 
of the question to the serious attention of 
Congress. 





NATIONAL BANES. 





WE invite the special attention of bank- 
ers, capitalists, and all business men to the 
statements, printed elsewhere, showing in 
detail the present condition of the leading 
National Banks of this city. The following 
figures embrace the important points in the 
several statements spoken of: 





MECHANICS NATIONAL BANK. 
iit inaeinnnincconsins $2,000,000 
Resources. 5,773,248 
Total surplus A 

BOWERY NATIONAL BANK. 
I vs niinccccctiensseseees $250, 

i tishonn sesthsesssdtetees 2.010.881 

Fs cccvccson ence vesecses 196, 
IRVING NATIONAL BANK. 
Capltal St0ck...cccccccccccccecccsss $500,000 

MAFOOS....sccccccccccccs cecccves 4 428,251 

De EE occ accceccasecewcecece 131,582 
FIFTH NATIONAL BANK. 
a icciscnccsccncenesiess $150,000 

MIBOOR. ..ccccsee covccccesccccces 1,275,290 

Fv cccctccccscscscessesce 69,878 
LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 


COE GGG, cccccicvvccs vesseccpes 





urces 
Total surplus : 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 


CARTES GRRE. cece cceveccccseescces $5 000,000 
Pads sndgaeevedssen- 06000 26,213,208 
Total GUrplas. ...cccccscsccccccers . 1,526, 


CHATHAM NATIONAL BANK. 
Oapital stock.. 
Re: 





TRADESMEN’S NATIONAL BANK. 


Captted GOOG... ccccccces socccccee $1,900,000 
BOUFOSB. 20 ccccccccccces seccocces 4,614,008 
TOON SUING. v0 cc00esccccccces cece 201,465 
MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 
Capital StOCK .......00.eeeee cece 000,000 
MOOD cos cccccosgeesseccccoccece 5,900,949 
DOs vc cnsrccesscceceerees 176,999 


Capital stock.............0.seeee0. £1,000,000 
BOBORTBES. 0 0ccccccccccsccecccccsees 22,642,721 
Fe a cnccescescccccssncess 216,1 
NATIONAL PARK BANK. 
Capital stock.............0.-seeeees &2,000,000 
nbabdscccs+osrcupevenceee 27,.509.027 
Total SUPPIRS ....cccscccccccccesess 713,207 
FOURTH NATIONAL BANK. 
Capital stock.............600ce eee ee 4,209,000 
ROBOUTOSS.... nc cccsccccsccccescccees 42,651,251 
PE SE ccccccedees cendceses 1 


Capital stock........ccccccccccccee $1,000.000 
OT ee eo 16,517,779 
ST ED bvcccucoersescessseus 192, 


CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK. 


Datta GWG... 06.20 .cccccesesss . 82,000,000 
PRNTNTONR sc occccccccccccceostocse 14,905.125 
rr re 878,586 


BANK OF NEW YORK. NATIONAL BANKING ‘AS- 
SOCIATION. 


Capital stock....... 
Resources 
Total surplus.... 
CHASE NATIONAL BANK. 
Capital stock 
ROBOUFCES. .......cccceccecccccccces 
BOON GUEPORS.....cccccpecccccccsces 
MARKET NATIONAL BANK. 
Capital stock 
Resources 









NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ BANK. 


Capital stock.........-..+seeeseeeee 
RESORFORS, 00 cccccccgccccccoscccccccs 
De re 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 





MONEY MARKET.—The dividend pay- 
ments since January 1st by the Treasury 
Department and corporations of all kinds 
have eased the money market to a marked 
degree. The ruling rate for the week has 
been five per cent., with the outside limita- 
tions 1-32 per cent. and 3 percent. Com- 
mercial paper is quoted at 6 to 7 per cent. 
Time loans, 4 to 5 percent. Sterling Ex- 
change, since January 1st, is quoted at par, 
above or below, instead of by dollars and 
cents. Sterling is quoted at par when at 
the Custom-house standard of $4.8665, 
the legal value of the pound sterling under 
the act of March 3d, 1873. Sterling Ex- 
change closed weak at 983 @ } for bankers’ 
60-day bills and at 99} @ i for demand. 

STOCK MARKET.—Stocks opened 
strong on Tuesday let, advanced a fraction, 
and then, under persistent sales, prices broke 
from 1 to 6% per cent. This decline brought 
buyers into the market, and quotations 
steadily advanced, and the closing ones 





were gene: ': ‘bh highest of the week and 
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were from 2 to 114 per cent. above the low- 
est sales. 

RAILROAD BONDS have been largely 
dealt in, the lower-priced ones receiving 
more attention, and all issues closed strong 
and gencrally at an advance. Ches. and 
Ohio, Series B, sold up to 834, and curren- 
cy 6s, 50%; Boston, H., and Er‘e 1sts to 55; 
Kansas and. Texas seconds to 774; Peoria, 
D., and Evansville incomes, 75; Iron Moun- 
tain second incomes to 98; Erig new seconds 
at 1013@j; St. Paul Sinking Fund, 124@ 
1244; Louisville and Nashviile general 6s, 
1044@105; C., C., and I. C., incomes, 64@ 
644; Ohio Central incomes, 60@62; and 
Wabash general, 974@98. The total subscrip- 


‘tions to the $20,000,000 loan of the North- 


ern Pacific Railroad Company exceeds $50,- 
000,000. The greater .part of it was taken 
in London and last advices by telegraph 
state 2 per cent. premium is bid. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS closed strong 
at the following quotations: 


Bia. Asked, 
United States sixes, 188!, registered... 101% 10156 
United States sixes, 188°, coupon..... 101% 10156 
United States new fives, registered... 10044 100% 
United States new fives,coupon...... » 101% 101% 
United States 414s, 189) ,registered.... 112% 112% 
United States 44¢s8, 1891, coupon....... 112% 112% 
Onjted States new fours, 1007, regis.. 13234 11254 
Onited States new fours, 1907,coup.. 112% 11256 
United States currency sixes,1895... 129 - 


BANK STOCKS.—Bids for bank stocks 
are: America, 140; American Exchange, 
120; Central, 121; Chase, 145; Chatham, 
110; Chemical, 1,741; City, 200; Citizens’, 
107; Commerce, 144; Continental, 117; 
Corn Exchange, 150; First, 600; Fourth, 
120; Fulton, 185; Fifth Avenue, 350; Ger. 
man-American, 93; Importers’ and Trad- 
ers’, 230; Manhattan, 145; Market, 118; 
Mechanics’, 145; Mechanics’ Banking Asso- 
ciation, 80; Mercantile, 105; Merchants’, 
130; Merchants’ Exchange, 99; Metropol- 
ijtan, 154; Nassau, 101; New York, 140; 
Ninth, 1133; North America, 95; Park, 
140; Phenix, 100; Republic, 128; Seventh 
Ward, 108; St. Nicholas, 112; State of New 
York, 116; Tradesmen’s, 110; Union, 150. 

BANK STATEMENT.—The banks show 
a gain of $1,591,600 in surplus reserve, and 
now hold $4,319,375 in excess of legal re- 
quirements. 

The following shows the condition of the 
New York City banks this week, as com 
pared with last: 


January 8th Differences. 
LAARBS.....cccccccccssces. $304,088,300 Inc. $6,323,500 
Bpeole. ...02.0 secccccess 61,948,900 Inc. 3,901,000 
Legal-tenders.......... 13,817,400 Inc. 1,020,800 
Deposits..... ....s00--- 285.787.700 Inc. 13,320,800 
Circulation.........-+++ 18,426,200 Inc. 18,000 


FINANCIAL ITEMS.—Mr. Wm. P. H. 
St. John has been elected cashier of the 
Mercantile National Banksy vice Mr. N. 
Amerman, resigned. Mr. St. John formerly 
held positions of trust with the firm of 
Messrs. Havemeyer & Elders and the De- 
castro & Donner Sugar Refining Company. 

The Louisville and Nashville Railroad 
Company’s statement of six months’ business 
shows: 

Net earnings for six month ending Dec. 


Receipts from other sources............... 95,342 18 

$2,301,673 33 

Interest for six MONntDS.............000+-0++ 1,610,000 00 

Surplus over interest............--....00005 $601,673 33 
Dividend payable Feb. Ist, 1881, 3 per 

COE. oc ccvcccccecccsccscccocscccesccocosese 513,900 00 

Surplus over dividend..........,......+.+++ $147,873 33 


Telegrams announce that the suit at 
Nashville for the appointment of a receiver 
for the Chattanooga Road was not allowed. 
No arguments were required. 

The firm of Wm. B. Hatch & Co., having 
been dissolved, Thomas H. Bouden and 
Frank Jenkins go out of the old firm, and 
with Sheldon Collins, make up the new 
banking house of Collins, Bouden & Jenkins 
Sheldon Collins is a gentleman of large 
means, over thirty years in business in this 
city and of extensive business acquaintance 
and experience. Thomas H. Bouden has had - 
fourteen years’ experience as a member of 
the New York Stock Exchange and is well 
known in Wall Street; and Frank Jenkins 
is a young gertleman of good business 
ability, with many friends, who wish him 
all success in his new business connection. 
The firm deal in Government and railroad 
bords and stocks and do a general banking 
business, and all orders from customers, in 
town or out of town, are promptly and 
faithfully executed. 

Hatch & Kendall is the name of another 
firm that commenced business in Wall 
Street on the firstof January. Mr. Wil- 
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liam D. Hatch is a member of the New 
York Stock Exchange, was formerly with 
Fisk & Hatch, and is a son of A. 8. Hatch, 
of that firm; and Mr. William B. Kendall 
is from Boston. Both of the partners, 
though young men, have had good business 
experience and have strong friends. 

Fisk & Hatch call public attention in 
another column to some important particu- 
lars concerning the stock of the Central 
Pacific Railroad Company, showing its 
large surplus, its operating expenses for six 
months, net earnings, etc. With able, con- 
servative men in its management, this cor- 
poration is taking high rank as one of the 
strong institutions of the country. 

Aug. T. Post, banker, No. 25 Nassau 8t., 
New York, offers for sale, in another col- 
umn, 1st mortgage 6-per-cent. City Water 
Work Bonds of Omaha, Neb. For fuller 
particulars than given in advertisement 
address Mr. Post. 

DIVIDENDS.—The Fiftt: National Bank 
bas declared « dividend of three per cent., 
payable Jan. 3d 

The Bowery Savings Bank has declared 
a semi-annual dividend at the rate of 5 per 
cent, per annum on all sums not exceeding 
$500, and 4 per cent. per annum on all 
amounts over $500 

The Relief Fire Insurance Company has 
declared a semi-annual dividend of 5 per 
cent., payable Jan. 10th. 

The Irving Insurance Company has de- 
elared asemi-annual dividend of 5 per cent., 
payable on demand. 

The Globe Fire Insurance Company has 
declared a semi-annual dividend of 5 per 
cent., payable on demand. 

The Louisville & Nashville Railroad Com- 
pany has declared a semi-annual dividend 
8 per cent., payable February 1st 

The Star Fire Insurance Company has 
declared a semi-annual dividend of 5 per 
cent., payable on demand. 

Interest at the rate of 4 percent. per an- 
num has been declared by the Irving Sav- 
ings Institution, payable January 17th. 

The Commercial Fire Insurance Company 
has declared a semi-annual dividend of 5 
per cent., payable on demand. 

Three dollars per share will be paid by 
Central Pacific Railroad Company on pre- 
sentation of Dividend Warrant No. 11 at 
their office, February 1st. 





‘FINANCIAL. 


ELIZABETHTOWN, LEXINGTON, AND 
BIG SANDY RAILROAD 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS. 


New York, December 27th, 1880. 

The Elizabethtown, Lexington, and Big Sandy Rail- 
road is the connecting link between the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railway and the West and Southwest. 

Occupying this commanding position, ft is assured 
of a large and lucrative business from the date of its 
completion. The great business: centering at Louis 
ville will embrace this short outlet to the sea; whil« 
the cotton of the Southwest, the tobacco, hemp, and 
live-stock products of the rich blue-grass regions of 
Kentucky will find by this route their natural outlet 
to the markets of the East. 

At Lexington, Ky., the E. L. and B. 8. R. R. will con 
nect with the Cincinnati Southern and Kentucky 
Central, north to Cincinnati and south to the cotton- 
fields of Tennessee and Mississippi; while the Far 
West and Southwest to the Pacific Coast will, in time, 
contribute to the traffic of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
route to the sea, in which this is an important link. 

This road will be completed by June next, the neces- 
sary means for its completion being already provided. 

The bonds are of the denomination of $1,000 each, 
secured by a strictly first mortgage on the entire prop- 
erty of the Company ; principal and interest payable 
in this city in gold coin ; interest at the rate of six per 
cent. per annum, payable March and September ; 
principal due March Ist, 1902. 

We now have in our hands a limited amount of the 
bonds for sale at 07% and accrued interest. 

The total amountof bonds authorized is $3.500,000, 
only $2,500,000 of which are appropriated for con- 
struction and first equipment. 

The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway route is rapidly 
growing in power and importance and within afew 
months will take its place as one of the great East 
and West Trunk Lines. 

First mortgage bonds of the old roads are almost 
out of the market, or are selling at so high prices 
that investors are looking to the best of the new 
issues to supply their wants. Within six months the 
U. 8. Fives and Sixes will be called in by the Govern 
ment, thus adding to the inquiry for good railroad 
securities. The new Government loan will not pay 
more than three per cent., and we expect to see it 
eagerly taken up at that; while a constantly-in- 
creasing accumulation of capital will be seeking the 
better classes of investments, from which a larger 
income can be derived than the Government need 





pay. 

Maps showing the Chesapeake and Ohio and Big 
Sandy route, and any further information desired, 
will be furnished on application. 


FISK & HATCH. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


BROWN BROTHERS &CO. 


59 WALL S8T., NEW YORK, 
Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain 
treland, and France. 
18sU 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 


HATCH & KENDALL. 


31 Wall Street, New York. 


We have formed a copartnership for the transaction 
of aGeneral Banking and Brokerage Business. We 
buy and sell on commission, for cash or on margin, 
all securities dealt in at the New York Stock Exchange. 

We receive deposit ti bj to check at 





| sight, and allow interest on daily balances. 


WM. D. HATCH (formerly with Fisk & Hatch), 
Member of N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
WM. B. KENDALL, of Boston, 


DIVIDEND NOTICES. 














» ETROPOLITAN SAVIN ANK, 
e = THIRD AVEN 
Copede DIVIDES oe 


les. 
INTEREST AT THE RATE < OF FIVE Ps PER R CENT. per 
annum on sums not ex », and at the rate of 
four per cent. annum on reums which have 
remained on deposit —_— the three e s!x months 
Dec. Sist, 1880, will tors, in 
ance with the by- laws, onand after’ ednesday, 
Jn. 19th, 1881. 
NTEREST not called for will be added to the prin 
ci —s oot draw interest from Jan. lat 


EPOSITS made on or before Jan. 10th will draw 
interest from the 
@.N. NKLIN, CHAS. L. TIFFANY, 
Bec: President. 


Rowzex SAVINGS BANK. | 





New York, Dec. 18th, 1860. 

A Semi-Annual Dividend at the rate of Five per Cent. 
per annum onallsumsof Five Dollars and upward 
and not exceeding Five Hundred Dollars; and of Four 
poe Cont, r annum on all sums in excess of Five 

tundred Dollars and not exceed: ousand 
Dollars, which shall have been deposited at — 
three months on tbe first day of will be bi 1881, w 
be allowed to the depositors ond Ya 4 payable ms 
or after Monday, Janu ce 
with the poovineee ¢ < = 4 — ls 
By order of the Tru 


mEDWARD WOOD, President. 
G. H. CoG@EsHALL, 


FIFTY-EIGHTH DIVIDEND. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


A semi-annual dividend of FIVE (5) PER CENT. is 
payenie on demand at the ony of 





81 Broadway ¥ 
New York, Jan Ist, 1881. 


OTICE.—THE LOUISVILLE AND NASHVILLE 

RAILROAD COMPANY declared this day a semi 
annual dividend of THREE per Cent. upon the stock 
of the Company, payable on and after the Ist of Feb- 
ruary. Dividends on stock registered in New York 
will be paid at the office of the Company, No. 62 Wall 
Street. The transfer books will be closed on the 224 


January and reopen on thod 38a 
H. GREEN, President. 
_ New York, January Sth, ieee an 


Sixty-Fiftth Semi-A anual Dividend. 


EAST RIVER SAVINGS INSTITUTION 
No. 3 CHamBeRs 8T., New Yo! pan Se 1880. 
Interest at the rate of ‘POUR per " annum 
for the six months endi Dec. Bist i has been 
declared upon all sums entitled thereto and will be 
payable after Jan. 10th, 1881. 
k open daily from 19 a.m. to8 P.M. 
WM. H. 


_ CHARLES A. Wurrney, Secretary. 





President. 





credited for the current six 
wenie 2 otter the ‘Sen of January. 
10Ta OF 


OR BEFORE TH 
A ANUARY WILLD W INTEREST ow THE ame. 
’ ent. 
GaRpner 8. Quase, Treasurer. 
CHARLES E. SPRAGUE, Secretary. 
Orrics oF Nia@arka FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
or New Yorx, 
No. 201 Broapwar, Dec. 20th, 1880. 
SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF SEVEN 
A PER CENT. has this day been declared, payable 
on and after Jan. 3d, 1881. 
___THOS. F. GOODRICH, Secretary. 
OFFICE OF THE IRVING INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 157 Broapway, New York, Jan. Sth, 1881. 


A SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF FIVE (5) 


per cent. has this day been declared, payable on de 
mand. 








W. A. MAGARICAL, Secretary. 





No. 161 Broapwar, 
New Yor, January 84, 1881. 
THIRTY-SECOND DIVIDEND. 
HE USUAL SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF FIVE 
(5) per Cent. is payable on demand. 
7 EDGAR E. HOLLEY, Secretary. 
4L AND * J D Co., 


~ OFFICE OF THE GLOBE FIRE INSURANCE meng 2 





ONE-HALF PER CENT. upon its We Ay stock, . 
able Teceteg, Vonrucsy ist, 1881, at this office. 
transfer books of the preferred stock will be closed at 


8 o'clock P. M. on Janu 
JO 


. i. 





Sua pry 
OFFICE STAR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NO. 141 a pte 


Yo p Oe 8 1881. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS have vethied declared 
the usual semi-annual dividend of (6) PER 


CENT., ableon Sage. 
tied AMES M. HODGES, Secretary. 


CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BaNk oo Saw Yor«, 
ee fe DIVIDEND.— 

Directors have this day declared a dividend of 
three and one-half per et cent. nt. (Se), payable le January 3d, 
1881, until which da transfer ll be 
closed. RED TAYLO 


we 0 DIVIDEND. 
A 








Tae "HE BOR nor. af cers rate 
fon th we CRAY, Secretary. 
ante | 


DIVIDEND “oF 
paid 





January 34 
- Prox iO THOMPSON, Cashier. 





Tux Laxe SHORE AND Micnicax Ramwar 
Co., TREASURER'S OFFICE, GraND CenTRAL DEPor. 
New Yor«, Dec. Zist, 1880. 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS of this Company 
have this day declared a DIVIDEND of FOUR 
PER CENT. ee ae ee eS 
first day of FEBRUARY RY peat. ot te 
The transfer-books be closed at o'clock F. 


on THURSDAY, the Souk inst. will pened 
on the morn the 6th of February 
next. Wo Treasurer. 





NSURANCE 

157 Broapway. 

New York, Jan. 6th, 1881. 
FIFTY-EIGHTH DIVIDEND. 


SEMI. LAMBUAL DIVIDEND OF FIVE PER CENT. 
haa this day been declared, payable on demand. 


DAVID QUACKINBUSH, 
Secretary 


oO FFICE «ROAD COmPAS EA , RAIL- 


ComMERCIAL Fire I eg 





Nassav Sr.  . A 
THRRE DOLLARS share. will be pal don pre- 
sentation of Dividend Warrant No. 11, on oho 


Ist, at this office, or at the office of the Company in 
San Francisco. Transfer books will be closed from 


bY fifteen (15th) to first (1st), both in- 
elusive, aa per order of Board 6 of Directors. 
P. HUNTING’ |, Vice-President. 





IRVING SAVINGS INSTITUTION. 

No. 06 if -~ ST. 
New York. Dec. Siet, 1880. 
Interest at the rate os} FOUR Perc ENT. per’ annum 
for the six months ending Dec. Sist, 1880, has been 
declared upon all sue payable on and after Jan. 








17, 1831. Bank oj from 10 4.™. to 3 P. M. 
. D. Heaton, JOHN CATLIN, Pres’t. 
EPORT F FAL ak BANK OF TON OF Ene 
wae ton cs’ NANI K OF THECITY 
ORK, Pee the business on the Slst 
. A Mr Socata t 


“RESOURCES. 
jeomnens and discounts. 












Ranking ho / 

Other real 8,002 82— 183,602 32 
Current expenses and taxes paid. < 559 
Checks an other cash items.. 117,152 08 
Fxchanges for Clearing-house.. 5,883,588 49 


Specie, viz.: 


OO rr errr 1 
Gold Treasury certificates 44,400 00 
Gold Clearing-house cer 
a vesccesseececes 515,000 00 
I <\.ekie ekeewenns 7,967 
ver Treasury c’t'f’s. . 64,700 ©O— 1,152,224 30 






Se tender notes................. 284,059 00 
fund with U. 8. Treasurer 2,250 00 
$15,773,248 65 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid fm... ..........ceeeceees $2,000,000 00 
Surplus fund............ 400,000 00 
Undivided profits............... eee 607,111 27 
Circulating notes \ qeenenemnead 44,500 00 
Dividends unpaid eocccece 84,213 50 


ay 4 pS subject | 
ru 





pos 
Certified 


chec ; 
Due st other ae sraas 8 ledeashe ... 29,836,517 95 
Due state and private banks and 
cbanbess pqnuseocetesssoncseoconcoseqeocsace 630,406 18 
bana nnekeenenenenenbenenmnane $15, yra. nes 65 


Total 
State or New Yor« or New Yor« 
I, WILLIAM H. Cok Cashier of the Mechanics’ Na- 
tional . of the 


tof 
my knowledge and belief. . COX, Cashier. 
Affirmed to and subscribed be 4 a Fine - Sth day 
of 3 January, 1681. manan, 
Correct.—Attest : pices _ ‘ 





[January 18, 1881. 







Raye ee RE SAN, 


“sew York, at the 
et, 1 : 





























ban Bist 
ra 
Loans and discounts......... OT.188 B 
‘ + SPE ete gensts 
8: 8 bode s bends, and’ mortengss 913.400 00 
r 8. 

Due from na! banks... ous 83 
Due from state banks and bankers Sites 
Premiums paid...................+++ 9,891 70 
Exchanges for Clearing-house.. Be 022 He 

xc or x: love V 
oe Se nderies saenecas occas 12,235 00 
pennies ..... ed sabes - Svanamenteneyaes 7313 40 
tsnestisadieetittetalibestiecequhnsshéces 285,144 00 
Redemption fund with U rer 6 — 

em on na Ww e rer 

per cen a t. of circulation)...............+++ 18,500 00 
i idtcnithnncaediiidinimientieeasinanawnt 1,970,005 98 
Cc == stock paid ia - yo 00 

VOPITAl BtOCK POI 1A... ... 6. ccc cecwewwee 5 
a cncthenss eemetteintete 60,000 00 
Un ivided profita, 66,785 54 
f 1 bank-notes outstanding. . 254,378 00 
Dividends unpaid.................... 11,360 88 
we —— de a ~? A 1,996,077 4 
Cortiled checks 7. —_— 23,194 26 
Due to other national banks... . 8,615 27 
Due to state banks and bankers.........-- 5,988 25 





Total 
STaTE oF se York, Ciry anp Co 
.. I, WM. H. CHASE, Cashier of the aboven 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above pone is 
true, tothe best of my know] lef. 
RSE Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me aie fourth day 
of January, 1881. KENNEDY, 
Notary Public, tent: 6-0-3 Co. asgraeate filed in N. Y. Co. 
Correct.—Attes KERHOFF, 


ap 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

CHASE NATIONAL BANK, at New York, in the 
Btate of New York, at the close of business, Decem- 
ber Sist, 1880. 


RESO 
Loans and discounts...............+++ 


























208 10 
i ae EE RRR 645 08 
U.8. bonds to secure circulation... 000 00 
U. 8. bonds on hand one 080 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages. eee 700,880 17 
Due from other national banks..... * 140,191 62 
Due from state banks and bankers. 10,731 50 
Real estate, furniture, and fixtures. 4,500 00 
Current expenses and taxes paid.. 12,365 99 
Promiumsn paid.............cccccess 7,458 78 
Checks and other cash items. 4,276 99 
Exchanges for Clearing apiece 178,656 95 
Bilis of other banks................-..+++0s 8,649 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickeis, and 
EER occcccccccecccness cevcceccocccsese 66 098 
SRST 933,598 50 
Legal-tender notes 110,917 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation).............. 7,740 00 
TIE o cccnccescageccsansssss sasecceccs $5,176,966 67 
Capital stock paid in mpatrecscows 300 
apital stoc . 
Surplus fund.......... 100 000 00 
Undivided profits................+- 52,287 47 
National bank aes outatanding....... 154.800 00 
Individual deposits subject to check.. 818,752 54 
mand certificates of deposit.. 12,045 22 
Certified checks.. 15,988 75 
Cashier's checks outstandin 411,554 41 
Due to other nacional! banks 1,981,277 19 
Due to state banks and banke: «+. 1,830,219 08 
Se $5,176.966 67 


T 
STATR OF New YorK, County OF NEw YORK, 8s.: 

I. ISAAC W. WHITE, Cashier of the abovenamed 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true, to the best of my Knowle — and belief. 

ISAAC WHITE, Cashter. 

Subscribed and sworn to At me. ae om day 
of January, 1881. Sw 

Notary Public. N. Y. ‘County. 


Correct.—Attest : x ee 0. THOMPSON, 
F.G. ADAMS, 


ase 





CHAS. A. as 
EPORT OF THE FONDITION ¢ OF THE 








LEATHER MANUFACTOREK: NATIONAL 
BANK, at New York, in the State of New York, atthe 
close of ness December 31st, 1880: 

Loans and discounts. ............cccseeeess 
DORBEIEENB sc cccccccces seccescesccece 

U. 8. bonds to secure circulation 

We. Oh, EN OER Ic occ sccesecccceccccece 


Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages..... 855.757 68 
Due from other national banks...... ven 8,454 08 















454 
Due fsdm state banks and _ bankers 13,502 &9 
Real estate, furniture, and 200,000 00 
Premiums pald............--+-sseees 4.291 


omer cash items.. 
rc -house. 


ts subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit....... 
Certified checks.................++ 
Due other national banks.......... 
Due to state banks and bankers.. 





ee ee 854,007 7” 
STATE OF bs a K, COUNTY OF NEw Yorx 
At. dD. L. H OLDEN. ‘Cashier of the above- named bank, 


lemnly swear that the above statement is true, 
$ the best of my knowledge and belief. 
D. L. HOLDEN, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before) me, this 7th day of 
January, 1981. = N. B. San =... 
Correct.—Attest: WM. Fae . 
NP. PALMER. ™ { Directors. 


ErORt. OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
FIFTH NATIONAL BANK, at New York, in the 
State — New York, at the close of business December 








880 : 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts.............-c.secseee omse.ne7 4 
Tier aateeaaanhadehione 
U. & bonds to secure circulation 150,000 00 
stocks, bonds, and mortages 126,650 00 
Due from other national 48,770 54 
Real estate. furniture, and fixtures. 112,000 00 
Premiums paid , yd ss 
Checks g and other cash items... aaa ais 19 
xchanges for Clearing-house $ 

PG WN Hi ineccctescccoescaeneccce 6,276 00 
Fractional paper Cuneney, ache, ann anes 
121,564 09 


84,733 00 























st we or New Yoni, Oocir’ aay <a; thar Vouk toe 

a’ ° 

A f=. aon statement Is true, 
ys 

to the best of my knowledge and belief. 


its 




















RwzoRt OF THE CONDITION OF TRE 





IRVING NATIONAL HANK, at New York. the 
State of New York, at the close of business Decem- 
ber 3ist, 1880: 

_ $2,312,794 70 
1,051 06 
500,000 00 
U. 20,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortg 4,100 00 
Due from other national banks...... 844.183 10 
Due from state banks and bankers... 25,146 28 
Real estate, furniture, and fixtures.. 115,000 00 
PHONES DOAE.... ccccccccesccccsoccvese 29,204 88 
Checks and other cash items... 13,811 44 
Exchanges for Clearing-house.. $26,022 75 
Bills of other banks............. 12,250 00 
Fractional 
23 92 
Spec! 465.197 00 
ate tender note 233,005 00 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer 6 
per cent. of circulation).................. 22,500 00 
Due from U.S. Treasurer other than 5- 
per-cent. redemption fund............... 4,000 00 





Cashier's ae oumnnding.. 
@ to other national banks....... 
Due to banks and 


Total. 
StaTE OF New YorK, COUNTY OF NEW YORE 
bank, d x. SCUrE —~ van ees in abovenamed 
io solemnly swear e above statement is 
true, to the best way ines ledge and beltef. 
GE SOUPER, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn ® before. me. this 6th day of 
January, 1881. . Krxe, Notary Publ: 
Correct.—Attest : JOHN “CASTREE 


HN ROMER, 
Ae L. JEWEIT, 
T OF THE CONDITION [OF SBE 


PO 

Bo YY NATIONAL BANK, at in 
the State of New York, at the close of yoo De- 
cember Sist, 1880: 





loom and discoun' 

bonds to secure circulation. 
t by cm inisaneenuueinine 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgag 
Due from other national _—- 
Real — furniture, and 
Premiums paid...............+-+++ 


Checks an other cash items.. 
Epmenens = for Clearing-house. . 

Bills of ot! 

Soostanel oe 


7 


ggazistes * 







oe 
2 
@ 


3. 
883 sa8se53238 


ge asses 2 


a 
3 


Redemption fund * with U. S. Treasurer 6 
per cent. of circulation)................ 
Due from 
per 


& 
3 
3 


. 8. Treasurer, other than 5 
t. redemption fund 8.000 00 


.. $2,010,881 02 

















81,010 $1 
Total 010,881 08 
State oF New Yor, Counrry oe? ba +e 88.: e 
I, ty AMILTON, Cashier € 3 above 
is true, to the my innowledge ond and peter, 
an and sworn to me, thie Oth day of Sam 


7 rth athens 6 SAREE 4 











‘January os 1881.] 


















































REESE, OF THE CONDITION © OF THE 
NATIONAL PARK ork City, at 
the close of business  ~#- mber dist e880 | 
Loans and discounts...... $14,001,558 +4 
U. 8. bonds to secure circu! 60,000 00 
U. a La oy ay deposits... 350.000 9 
Other stoc’ nds, an mortgages . 1,896, 
pus from other Sa ban - 1 ernie 1,116,944 02 
ue from state an ve nks and 
. 150,817 55 
Real estate, benking house.... 750,000 00 
Other real esta 193.467 08 
Premiums 5,625 00 
Checks an 117.551 76 
Exchanges for Clearin, 8,086,116 23 
Fractional currency, nicke 209 87 
Specie, gold coin.. 6,085,000 00 
Specie, silver coin. “ 7,334 70 
Rete atender fund d with U.S. Treasurer — 
emption fund w 
(5 per cent. of circulation)...... ....+--+ 2,250 00 
ee $27,500,027 60 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in. $2,000,000 00 
urplus fund..... 600,000 00 
Undivided pro 118,297 81 
National bank notes outstanding 45,000 00 
Dividends unpald...........-. -+-s++ssee0e 80,878 00 
dividual tifeatee of a to .eaaee. « + 10,520,279 91 
Demand ce = pccccesece 72,982 49 
Certified checks.........-..+++++ 581,403 17 
Cashier's = outstanding.... 800,000 00 
Deposits of U. 8. disbursing offi 46,267 73 
Due to other national ban 10,487,737 23 


Due to state and private banks 
bankers 





Bank, New York 7c do solemnly sw 
above statement is true, to the best of my orig 
and belief. 
[Signed] E. K. WRIG: ashler. 
Sworn to and eubecribed detore me. thi ‘oh i Se ‘of 
lic 


of January, 1881. H.S. Wr mn) Not 
for N. Y. and oh y. 
Correct.—Attest: OLIVER HOYT, 
._L. B » ? Directors. 
GEO. H. POTTS, . 





Rats OF THE CONDITION GF THE 
MARKET NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK, at 
New York, in the State of New York, +B the close of 


business on the Slst day of December, 1: 



























$2,108,935 78 
5,239 26 
600,000 00 
Other Socka, bonds, and mortgages eocce 25,000 00 
Due from other national banks.......... 166,808 68 
Due — state and private banks and 
beccesee 4,064 48 
Banking } house.. 40,000 00 
Premiums natd 2,987 50 
Checks and other cash items.. 69,849 19 
Exchanges for t Clearing: mouse. 455,104 52 
Bills of other banks. 16,152 00 
Fractional paper curre 
GEE escvcecnnenssothe 12 
Specie—viz.: Gold coin..............+..008 88,901 00 
Gold Clearing-house c’t’fs.. 277,000 00 
Giver esdevéereoreseste 8,665 25 
Legal-tender notes................ 29,000 00 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer 
(not more than 5 per cent. on circula- 
CEP. coccccecccevecotocccesoocoreccsscosecs 22,500 00 
Total... eee -» $8,966,143 91 
¢ ital st x pata i. $500,000 00 
— tal stoc in Y 
lus fund ta 250,000 00 
on ivided profits 40,000 70 
Circulating notes received from 
EIT #450,000 
Less amount on_hand and in 
Treasury for redemption...... *« 12,900— 497,100 90 
rrr ape 20,349 50 
Individual deposits cubject to check.... 2,171,049 47 
Demand certificates of deposit .... 18.092 59 
Certified c 85,702 21 





Total. 
STATE 4 New York, Covyty or N : 
I, A. GILBERT, Cashier of “The Market N. 
Bank’ a New York,” do solemnly swear that the 
= + ~ gees is true, to Cho bent 2 of my knowledge 


and BERT, Cashier. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me, this Sth day of 
January, 1881. 
O. B. Lewis, Notary Public, Kings Co., 
Certificate filed in New York County. 
Correct.—Attest : nO. OLCOTT, 
Sons M. BRUCE, { Directors. 
R. BAYLES, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 

y * THE EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK,” at New 
York,.in the State of New York, at the close of busi- 
ness on the Sist day of December, 1880: 

























,000 
Other esocks. bonds, and moregages.. 16.162 68 
Due from otber national banks..........-. 42,018 95 
Due from state and private "banks and 
5,247 67 
76,028 37 
em: ont othe cash items. 13,780 06 
Exc’! -ho 67,476 08 
Bills of Other. banks 5,971 00 
— paper currency, nickels, and 
\snidiaieiediaheasnenapeenninitainniinian 340 22 
8) as: Gold coin......... 283 ° 
ld Clearing- house c'rtific’s.. 80,000 00 
GVEP GEER. ccccccesccescccccses 754 00 
———_— 105.087 50 
I, vccceccecesstenaiecensnes 108,350 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer 
(not more than 5 per ct. on circulation). 11,250 00 
icensintescmuednemabitahendtweiweved $1,398,288 00 
euenunnne 
Ca gieeh hore pate tm $250,090 90 
Surplus fund...... 50,000 00 
Undivided profits. 9,481 74 
Circulating notes received 
from Comptroller......... $225,000 00 
Less amount on hand and in 
asury for redemption. 255 00 
——— 224,745 00 
State bank circulation outstanding....... 4,974 00 
Dividends unpaid 10,977 
—— deposits subject to 
Demand certificates of de 


Certified checks. . 


or New Yorx, Courty or New York, ss.: 
<EWFLL. Cashier of «The East River Nation- 


1.Z.F.N 
Bank,” do solemnly swear that the above sta’ ent 
is true, to the best of my knowledge and pellet, 
. E. NEWFLL, Cashier. 


Sworn to and subseribed 
aed 1. Hewry K. Tuo Not ic, 
Kings Co., ¥2: esae Caen in New York County. 

Correct.— UES JENKINS 


A. ear per >» Directo 
rs. 





Gittins Power Soran 
—BANKERS- 
25 Pine St. — RewYorie 


Purchare and Sell on Comm 


Secur't’es dealt in t the NEW YORK RK STOCK x 
CH AS F. eek MAREE es Band COMMER . 
in the KET. LOANS and COMME 
ee 

to check. 


SHELDON COLLINS. 
‘SHOMAS H. BOUDEN. FRANK JENKING 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


RStuGAR Es eXCHa ROE ae OF ga 


* 5 oy ¢ New A, 1 December dist 4 New York, at 





Surplus fun 
= ivided p' 
National benkr: notes outstanding... 
Dividends unp 
ndividual dep ~ ¥ subject tocheck.. 

apoates of deposit 
















Due to other national banks.. 
Due to state banks and bankers... 


Total 
STATE OF NEw York, COUNTY OF NEw YOR , 88.2 
I. ALLEN 8. APG'AR, Cashier of the ‘abevenamed 
bank, do solemnly swear that the awe statement is 
true, ‘to the best of my eae and ile 





APGAR, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn eoveiins’ me, this ay of 
January, 1881. J.F, APGAR, 
Notary Public, N. Y. Co. 


Correct.—Attest : JESSE HO 
WM. A. THOMSON, $ Directors. 
yous @. D. DAVIS, 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
PHENIX NATIONA +e w York, in 

























the —— cA ie: York, at the p 2, “of business, 
December 315 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts..........c0ssceseceeees $3,483,717 85 
QVGRETEID. cock cc cocccescccesecsess eee 145 00 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation..... 800.000 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages. 180,925 45 
Due from other national banks....... 876,973 10 
Due from state banks and bankers 17,473 05 
al estate....... 205,966 04 
Premiums paid ° 20,000 00 
Checks and other mi 70,084 60 
Exchanges for Clearing house - 11,876,198 14 
REE SNOT BOs ccssccccnsseececcecces 18,266 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels, and 
pennie 16 50 
DIED cvecccceseccss - pees 883,819 00 
Legal tender ,200 00 
lemption ina with U. 8. Treasurer 6 
per cent. of circulation)............... ose 13,500 00 
Da ccccdoccces opercesssscnnse $16,517,770 82 
Capital stock paid in.. $1,000,000 00 
Surplus fund........... 164,957 74 
Undivided profits. ...........s00 seeee 28,080 86 
National bank notes outstanding. . 267.600 00 
SPENINS GUND, sccccccemmescccassagvences 81.551 96 
ndividual deposits “7 ject to check. | 9,984,402 18 
Demand certificates of deposit. 405,187 62 
Certified Sanus ainocnan 9,891,472 98 
Cashier's checks outstanding 145,108 21 
Due to other national banks. 437,712 68 
Due to state banks and banke' 161,805 14 
TOGA]. ..0.0cccccccccs cocctoccrscccccess $16, My 779 82 R82 


STATE OF New Y F New York 
I, JOHN PARKER, "Cashier of “the abovenamed bank, 
do ‘solemnly swear that the above weeeeemnens ie true, 
to the best of my knowled; ond be 
OH N PARKER, Cashier. 


and sworn to before me, this Sth day of 
"puuan Hi. RikER. Notary Public. 


WILLIAM BRYCE, 
D.G. x 
JONATHAN THOBN,J: 


ual . 
opuary, at 

















EFOR F THE ONDITIO OF THE 
a NTAL NATIONAL BANK, New York, 
waved business on the Sist day o of Decem r, 
Loans and discounts O0,008,e80 4 
MEI eoccacdenccenss soncuaneee § 
U. 8. bonds (to secure circulation). 867,000 00 
U. 8. bonds on hand 17,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages 160,604 52 
Due from other national banks. . 112,079 58 
Due from state banks and bankers 56.676 01 
Banking-house............ 885,000 00 
Other real —- 200,000 00 
Pn dincdonencsanedaussnesnen 47,316 06 
Checks an: ~ = cash items 12,809 98 
Exchanges for Clearing-house.... .... ... 14,854,845 51 
Bills of other banks bacongseupocconsanoercce 12,816 00 
Fractional currency (including ee 80 
Specie nein Lo Treasury cert 40 
Legal-tender notes..........--se+s00+ 00 
Redemption, fund a with U. 
it. of circulation) 
: a ee 
ital stock ‘ain scones $1,000,000 00 
Cap stock paid im. ........... ...++. +++» $1,000, 
Surplus fun eco - 200,000 00 
Undivid 16,130 75 
National bank-notes outstanding 300 
Dividen: 41,941 50 
Deposite : 
Individuals........ 
National banks.............. 
State banks and bankers.. 
Certificates of deposit...... 
Certified checks.........+++. 
Cashier’s checks......... oe 





Ew YORK, COUNTY OF New YORK, 8s.: 
I, FRED'K TAYLOR, Cashier of the abovenamed 
bank, do solemnly swear that the Sw statement is 
true, to the best of my kpowtodpe ane belief. 


LOR, Cashi 
Subscribed and sworn to before As this 7th day ‘of 
January, 1881. ALFRE + “a 
W. EVANS , 


ne 








21 

































































































er PY 
ERORs HE CONDITION OF THE EPORT OF THE go! DITION 2 TH 
Re La ‘ in eee fouk, as the est of St te of ow Wark ot td thea * - ‘Of or siness orm 
ork, in the ew York, at a at seas as 
December, a Slst, 1880, 
Loans and discounts............ veccecseee GAR OER SS OB Pr ++ B7.274, nee os 
BE sccncccccsevescconcencece man 10,306 82 secure ition... 430,000 
Uv. circulation .. 600,000 00 
U. 8. bonds on nape... Setdbsenose Suen 
0) 
o rigages 
Due from other national banks.... 981,123 04 
Due from state banks and bankers 233,006 51 
Real estate, furniture, and Les $81,880 64 
Current expenses and taxes paid... 23,089 51 
Premiums pald....... ....-.sseesseee 181 25 
pooens ond the case See + evcee eters 
xchanges for Clearing-ho' 587, 
—_ i other banks......... 88,988 60 
pmomenectegenates coe 8,003,007 04 
eral es 418,000 00 
Redemption fund with U. Treas’ 
(5 per cent. of circulation)....... 22,500 00 
Due a yt - bane ay — thi 94,700 00 = : ee 64,950 00 
cen emption fund)............ r cen 
- ° Due from U. 8. Treasurer Nother Lawes > 
$26,213,208 99 per-cent. redemption fund). .......... -__ 15,000 00 
Ca 00 ee pes eenenn sccccerees $14,895,125 84 
Su 00 LIABILITIES, 
Un 276,888 95 | ¢ $2,000,000 00 
, ae SS nd.. 227,000 00 
00 
Dividends unpa ste 14,609 50 k-n 000 
mal deposits subject to 11.30 320 98 idends. ‘unpaid bopboabeencesgnsens 85,326 66 
Demand —— cates of deposit, 4 495,501 52 vidual de A - — a 5,267,522 43 
Certified checks............... ee 764 81 | Demand cones 91,671 40 
Due to --K3 ee ennnas banks.. .. 9,508. 98 Certified checks.................+ 418,852 74 
Due to state banks and bankers.......... 1,648,201 25 | Cashier's pe an utaisidics 48,396 56 
=e | United States & Ti chebbeaand ssodesoece 81,826 42 
Os sarindeniinnbexieenianseniel $26,213, 208 99 | Deposits of U.S. disbursing officers. 853 28 
STaTE OF New YorK, City axp Co COUNTY or N.Y., Due to other national banks 8,725,801 78 
1, DUMONT CLARKE, Cashier of the abov cnamed Due to state banks and bankers. . 187 17 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement ts — 
true, to the best of m knowled d belief. WOO, os ccccsnscncceppcececopeescsceseces $14, 205,196 4 
UMO T CLal LARKE, Cashier. bay on New York ’ County or NewYork 
ibscribed and sworn to ~ me, this 7th day of 1, E ARD SKILLIN, €ashier of the above named 
el bank, ‘aan solemnly swear that the Bove atatement is 


1881. 
Witness my hand and potertal Ly 
A. . Notary Public. 


Correct.—Attest: W. BAY ARDC CUTTING, 
GEORGE BLISS, {Director 
8.D. BA BCOCK, 


Ree yen OF THE CON TTION OF THE 
CHATHAM NATIONAL B f+ York, in 
the State of New York, at the ane 4 f business 




















cember 81st, 1880: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts.............-+++ cece 08,008,581 pA 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation 50,050 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and m: 20,625 00 
er national 587,852 57 
74,802 51 
48,106 32 
487 60 
85.576 81 
676,387 37 
12,850 00 
TE ccctccccccences cocce -. 818,076 36 
Legal-tender notes 04,976 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Socnsusee 
(5 per cent. of circulation)........... 2,250 00 
in ERS ERC peo $5,416,948 03 
” eta a8. pi 
pagepes stock paid $450, 
rplus us fund............ 159,000 00 
On ivided apa RR eel 14,568 51 
k-notes outstanding. . 45.000 00 
Dividends unpaid....................- P 18,805 75 
ndividual deposits subject to check.... 8,700,182,.30 
Demand certificates of denosit. i 








i incdhaiadsdsnes 
Cashier's checks outstanding 
Due to other national bank 
Due to state banks and bankers. 





Oe $5,416, 918 03 
State OF New York, County oF New Yor«, ss.: 

H. P. DOREMUS, Cashier oot the abovenamed 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true, to the best of py knowledge and lief. 

REMUS, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 6th day 
of January. sae, 


true, to the best of my owiedge ons and belief. 
EDW KILLIN, wy 


Subscribed and sworn to before me, t of 
January, 1881. Tom HN Mauer, Jr.. Notary Pu bile. 
Correct. sLOC 


Attest: WM. A. 
MORRIS FRANKLIN. 
ELIAS 8. HIGGINS, 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 1a 
TRADESMEN’S NATIONAL BANK, of the Cit 
ew aa at New York, in the State of New York, 
taoel of business on the 81st 4 day of December, 1 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts................sss000+ 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation......... 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages 
Due from other national bavks.. 


{ Directors. 

















Due from state and private bank 

peseenecesooeses 131,065 18 
Banking house 
Other real estate — 425,751 07 
Checks and other cash items........ beevee 75,451 20 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. ,688 08 
Bills of other banks.............. ..ssssees 10,018 00 
~~ paper currency, nickels, and ee 00 






apede vis: Gold coin.. 
| ay i Treasury cer certificates 


Panssceccesounnccsce oe 
Silver Wisesesceces cece evce 
I-tender notes...........-seseeseereees 
emption = with U. 8. Treasurer 
epost more than 5 per cent. on circula- 
ion) 


Due from U. 8. Treasurer (other than 5 
per cegt. redemption fund) 





Treasury for A i 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual deposi u 

ce a. peenenccenns 








mn W. Hesse, vote Public, N. Y. Co. 
Correct.—Attest : GEO. Fa 
THOS. SVE RT, > Direct 
GEO. M. HARD, 





‘ONDITION OF THE 
ANK, at the City of New 


ORT OF THE 
ASS NATIONAL 


ork, in the State of New York, at the close of busi 
ness December 31st, 1 : 


) 






—— and other cash items.. 
} ae of other | banks. 
1 pa) 





Legal-tender notes...... a 
Resomeeen fund with United tes 
Treasurer 




















per cent. of circulation)... 9,000 
i iskis<scstieinceneens , 128,064 
Capital st none en. ws yee 
a TENG. cocccicccoscenceveres ’ 
Surplus fund............... oe #100000 
Undivided profité...........sesecsceee 19,221 
Ni lbank-notes outstanding... 1: 180, 
poets unpaid............ is a SA a os 
check. : 
Demand Ntertifentes of Tie 182 
fied chec 225,858 








BSSESSNSS BIS SEs S33 


_ 
a] 


$5. 
Yor«, 88.: 
I, JOHN D. FISH. Cashier of the abovenamed bank, 
do ‘solemnly swear that the above statement is true. 
to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
JOHN D. Lig: ete. 


Total 
STATE OF New YORK, County OF NEw 





Correct.—Attest : 
TNo. T. VANS 



































Reet, OF THE poNDrITTION 4 THE 
K OF NEW YORK, National Banking Asso- 
ciation, at New York hay L. in mee State of New York, 
at the close of basic ons ber Sist, 1880: 
ieens and discounts. 8,000,080 s 
ws bonds to secure circulation. 650,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages. ° 9,000 00 
Due from other national —- beveces - 885,643 05 
Due frome — and bankers.. ° 13.677 72 
Ten +. 250,000 00 
~~ by for ee -house. . 19,728,083 72 
Bills of other ba . 106,658 00 
+: we 
° 19 50 
eS Mie 88 | & 
nder 
Redemption fund with LA Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation)...............+ 24,750 00 
WOO, ccc ccccscessepccsnncensstaneossoed $31,201,895 60 
Gos ital got paid in 00,000 00 
lus fund oe 0,000 60 
on ivided profits 6.947 58 
Rettene! & — notes 95,000 00 
viden 81,483 10 
pi otaeal ‘de 38.466 19 
Demand oo 12,728 96 
Yertified c «+ 15,451,088 04 
Due to other nation +» 1,811,421 43 
Due to other banks and bankers....... ° 521,860 39 
Total... cccrcc-cocccccccccccogecccoccs . $31,201,806 69 
STATE OF New Yor« AND CounTY OF N. Y., 88.: 
I, RICHARD B. FERRIS. Cashier of the Bank of 
New York, National do solemn- 


Banking 
ly swear that the above statement is true, to the best 
of my knowledge and 


R. B. FER Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, th a 6. Gineos 


:: oon Rotary Pubic, ® . ¥. do, 


ee: ENT PU ay, |e 





















ubscribed and sworn to before me. this 7th da 
January,1881. Herman E. TET, ye I 
Correct.—Attest: JAS. W ELL, 
HENRY BARROW, } Directors 
bi LE, 
EPORT OF THE C [rion F 
R ati BOLITAN NATIO oon ae = 
‘k, in the Lay og ew York, ab dbo diese nt Gas 
ness December Gui 
Loans and discounts .. Z + $9,806,885 64 
fts 2,932 63 
Oth ooka to d wo a 203'418 o 
ther stocks, bonds, and mo 418 92 
from other national banks 306.790 76 
Due from state banks 424,570 44 
Real estate, furniture, and fix 720,000 00 
Checks and other cash items 163,005 32 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. . . 6,524,760 76 
Bills of other banks............. . 88,601 00 
a paper epee 4 ni 
pennies 2,848 78 
eal . 2,640,993 78 
-tender n 879,075 U0 
lemption pnw with 0.8. Treasurer 
6 per cent. of circulation)............. 2,250 00 























mate vidual Lik lect to check: .7! 7,301,008 17 


Cértified checks 67410 14-9,157,507 89 


Due to other national banks.............. 1,812 91 
Due to state and private banks and bank- 
GB, covccccocccccscccvcescccsecsosescouecoes 148,214 76 


WEIN. cn, covcngese 
STATE OF NE cm Yo 88.: 

I, OLIVER . BERRY Y Cashier of the Tradesmen’s 
National a. ‘of the City of New York, do solemnly 
swear that the shove statement is true, to the best 
of my knowledge and beitet. 

OLIVER F. BERRY, Cashier. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me. 4 yt Sth day of 


January, 188} , IR 

Not: ry Public, N. Y. ‘County. 
Correct.--Attest: SAM’L I “HUNT, 
Directors. 


G0, STARE BERRY. 
RT OF THE CONDITION O 
Res FOURTH NATIONAL WANK On Oe Girt OF 
NEW YORK, at New York, in the State of New York 
at the close of business December 81st, 1880: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts,............-sseeeeees aes at <r Hf 

















OQveErGFales. ....c.ccccccese ccccccoce 
900.00" 

U. 8. bond: 20.000 90 
Diner stocks, bo! da, aad 85.568 77 
Due from other ond 1,062,482 84 
Due from state banks and banke $2 525 22 
Rea! estate, furniture, and fixtures. 657.302 50 
Premiums paid badd Seapeneksedocsboncese . 00 


Checks and other cash items.. 

Exchanges for Clearing-house 

Fractiosel paper currency, “nickels, and 
A os} D000  ccesecceeoneccsevcuctseososoeces 


ie = tender notes.. 






U. 8. certificates 
Redemption fund with 0. 
per cent. se ion) 
Due from U. B. Treasurer, other than 5 
per cent. redemption fund............ 1,000 00 
TOC .. .cccccccccccsccsccsssscecccces +++ -$42,651,251 65 
Capital tock pat tke eenveeesn $3,200,000 00 
ANITA! BLOCK PAI ID... ew ecevevevcveee eeoee 5 A 
pin nly CBRE. ccovcee 640,000 00 
On ivided profits. 2,921 42 
National bank-n 0,000 00 
Dividends unpald...............-. ‘ 125,809 £0 
pari dep ts subject to check .... 9,880,263 08 
--. peates of deposit......... eo 74,858 96 
Certified © hopaseneoanpandeccce ..» 15,518,811 72 


Cashier's ae outstanding. 
Due to other national banks............. 
Due tostate banks and bankers.......... 


Re ee ee $42.6 651,251 65 261 65 
STaTe oF New York, Cocyrry or New York. as. 

THONY L. ANF. Cashier of the Shoveninnes 
bank, do solemnly swear that the rm} statement 
is true, to the best of my bnowried lef. 

AN LANE. Sh day ot 


Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 6th da: 


J 1881. Donca® McGreao 
— Notary Public, New York. 
Correct.—Attest: ES. Cc. PAlsouR, 
FISHER, 





Utah and Pleasant Valley Railway 


First Mortgage Seven per cent. Gold Bonds, 


rincipal and intovest poral abhe in Bow York. Bo 
Poatare 1. Seed 6 of fifteen thousand dollars 
per mile, e hu thousan 


er ‘ A ndred — . = covering 
men v and extensive 
the Company. Veins from 10 


coal-lands owned b; 
he Compa 10to 16 feet | in * thickness, 
nck know! ladged to be the 








Eases cecesen 16.721 05 
Dertified CROGMB i... 500c0-:0--c0sceececccce 8.167,917 71 
Cashier's Gauls queens . 59 
ue to other national ba 
Due to state banks and bankers. 
Total... -.+.--++-+-25- oe $23, 
sta oF * oF Ew Yorx, 
yo "Cashier the sbovenamed 
path de coe swear that the - bane statement is 
true, to the best nd 4 
» Cashier. 
3 and sworn to before is 7th day of 
anuary, . ‘ONNELL, 
~ i ic, N. ¥. Co. 
t . ’ 





best for steam, coking, and 
purposes est. Road fully’ com- 
brement basineas de 
emo 
Contract 


earn largely in 
fade fo erith the Union goer allcoal not wanted 


king e title to coal-lands isin the 
if on, Thos. on Piatt, tt, of _— York Trustee 

We offer. throu M Sheldon & “Wadsworth, 
No. 10 LF thou- 
sand bonds 





at par and ——— boy 
New Yorn, Dec. ist, 1880. 
H. P. DE GRAAP, President, 








22 
INIA, FARMS AND MILLS 


VIR 
500% ey 


CINCINNATI 


NORTHERN fi. 8. 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
Gold 6s, 


FORTY YEARS TO RUN. 
With Provision for Registration. 





We offer these securities after a careful examina 
tion, and consider them very desirable for investors. 
Further information will be furnished by 


CHAS, A. SWEET & CO., 
BANKERS, 


No. 40 State Street, Boston. 
F. E. TROWBRIDGE, 


BANKER AND BROKER, 


No. & BROAD or 27 WALL Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


Member of the New Vork Stock Exchange. 
A General Banking Business transacted. 


Securities bought and sold on Commission, 
fer cash or on margin. 


Advances made on approved collateral at 
the market rate. 


Deposits 1eceived subject to check at sight. 


4-per-cent. interest allowed on all daily 
balances. 


Orders Fie? at London, San Francisco, 
osten, Philadelphia, and Baltimore Ex- 
cha ron 


P. S.—My New York Weekly Financial Re- 
port yo mailed f free of charge on application. 


OMAHA, WED. CITY WATER WORKS C0. 
First Mortgage 6 p. ¢, Sinking Fund Bonds, 


Due 1905. Interest February and August, 
in New York. 











Price ar and Accrued Interest, subject to advance, 
without notice. 
Limited amount offered and particulars furnished by 


AUG. T. POST, 
25 Nassau Street, New York. 


New York, New England, and Western 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Pine St., New York; 19 Congress 
St., Boston; Union Building, Chicago. 


CAPITAL STOCK, $200,000. 

Offers to investors carefully-selected securities, 
bearing from 6 to 8 per cent. interest. Investment 
securities bought and sold on commission. Settle- 
ments made for holders of defaulted securities. Will 
act as agents in funding and reorganizing debts of 
municipalities, railroad companies, and other corpo 
rations. Correspondence solicited. 


JOHN C. SHORT, President 

GEORGE W. DEREVOISE, Vice-Pres. ( {| New York. 
LUCIUS L. HU BBARD, Asa't Vice-Pres., Boston 
WILLIAM P. WATSON, Sec. and Treas., Chicago. 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGES. 
Eight Per Cent. 


ENTEREST Ou ARANTEED. 
ABLE AT 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE, 
Security Large and Productive. 

In ten years we — made 3,960 loans, without the 
loss of adollar. Funds wanted te loan on first- 
class secu an For ay rences, etc. send for pamph 
let to J. B. INS & CO., Lawrence, 
Kaneas; or HEARS DICKINSON. Mana ee 

243 Broadway, New Yor 





~ Parties Desirous of Dealing in 


STOCKS 


will do well to write A or oe on the old Banking 
ouse of 


HOWES s COMPANY, 


11 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
(Formerly HOWES & MACY), 
fhis house transacts a general Stock Commission 
business, with very large experience. 
Interest allowed on deposits at 4 per cent., payable 
on demand. 


J. &W. SELIGMAN & CO. 


BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, 


pre LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELERS 
PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF EUROPE, ASIA, 
AFRICA AUSTRALIA, AND AMERICA 

s CR ANGE AND MA 
EGRAPHIC TRANSFERS OF MONEY ON EUROPE 
AND CALIFORNIA. 


JANUARY INVESTMENTS. 


Carefully-selected Securities, Paying 6 to 8 
per Cent. Interest, offered by 


D. A. EASTON, 


Dealer in Investment, Municipal, and Rail- 
read Bonds, 


No. 58 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
AT BOODY, McLELLAN & CO., BANKERS. 

















For Wew Terms for 1881 
see page 25. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


OFFICES OF 
MAY & KING, 38 Broad Street. 
JAMESON, SMITH & COTTING, 12 Wall Street. 
SCOTT & LEAVITT, 24 Broad Street. 
We are authorized to receive subscriptions for a 
limited t (not ding $2,000,000) of the cap- 
ital stock of the 


IRON STEAMBOAT COMPANY 


in shares of one hundred dollars each. 


This Company is building and will have in readiness 
for the coming summer season a large fleet of iron 
steamboats, especially adapted for the requirements 
of passengers ; of great speed, constructed in the most 
substantial manner, non-combustible, and with nu- 
merous water tight compartments, which will render 
them incapable of sinking. Contrasted with the ordi- 
nary wooden steamboats, they cannot fail to com- 
mand, at highly remunerative rates, the patronage 
of the great majority of the traveling public. 

The Company has entered into contracts extending 
over a term of years, under which it has acquired the 
exclusive right to convey passengers from New York 
and its’vicinity to the Iron Pier at Coney Island, and 
a similar exclusive right to convey passengers to 
Coney Island in connection with one of the leading 
railroads to that place. In view of the vast number 
of people who visit this famous summer resort, it is 
evident that a line of steamboats possessing these 
exclusive privileges, constructed In such manner as 
to command the highest degree of public confidence, 
and furnished in response to an urgent public de- 
mand, must at once prove very profitable. 

The contracts already entered into will insure to 
this Company from the outset a business limited only 
by ite capacity, and arrangements are in course of 
completion with the Erie and Pennsylvania Railroad 
Companies, under which it will acquire, in addition, 
a large and profitable excursion business. The Com- 
pany will extend its operations as rapidly as exclu- 
sive and profitable connections can be consummated. 

During the winter months it is the intention of the 
Company to utilize its boats in Southern waters, so 
far as they can be profitably employed. 

The Company is organized under the laws of New 
Jersey, and subscribers to the stock will incur no 
Mability beyond the obligation to pay the amount of 
their subscriptions. 

We recommend this investment as one promising 
large returns and well worthy the attention and con- 
fidence of the most careful investors. 

Each subscriber will receive for every $1,000 of 
stock allotted and paid for first mortgage bonds of 
the Company (bearing interest at 6 per cent.) to the 
amount of $250. 

The terms of the subscription are as follows: 

10 per cent. on allotment; 

10 per cent. February 2d, 1881 ; 

10 per cent. March 2d, 1881; 

10 per cent. April 2d, 1881; 

10 per cent. May 2d, 1881 ; 
and the remainder in installments of not exceeding 10 
per cent. on twenty days’ notice previously given. 
Receipts will be given for each pAyment and the bonds 
and certificates of stock will be issued upon the pay 
ment of the final installment. 

Subscriptions will be received at the offices of either 
of the a from December 28th inst. until 


January 12th, 188 

bt Y 5 KING, 33 Broad 8 
JAMESON pry & COTTING 12 Wall &t. 
OTT & LEAVITT, 24 Broad St. 

New York, Dec. 22d, 160. 

The undersigned, who are stockholders in and di- 
rectors of the lron Steamboat Com ny, fully concur 
in the above statement and cordially recémmend this 
aoe to persons see asafe and profitable invest 


a 8. Scott, of Scott & Leavitt. 
Lewis May. of Mey & & King 
Jameson, Smith & Cotting. 
. Osborn & 








James D. SMITH, 0 
Cc. J. OSBORN, of C.J ‘0. 
Win. J. HuTcHINSON, of Kennedy,  Butchinece & Co. 
ro Roacn, of John Koach & § 
E. Quincey, of Wm. Heath & Cou. Bankers. 
W. E. Connor. 
SAMUEL rr of Pennsylvania Rallroad Co. 
RuFvus Hatc 
CHRIS. MEE, 114 Duane 8 
J. ai focuses eee, President Pacific Mail Steamship Co. 
RIT 
G. Musee, ‘Bridgeport, Conn. 
Sowsap Wioar. 
_ Cuas. H. CramP, of Cramp & Sons, Philadelphia. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO,, 


BANKERS, 


40 State Street, Boston, Mass., 


fssue MERCANTILE and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 
available in all parts of the world, through 


Messrs. Baring Brothers & Co., 
LONDON, 


and their Correspondents. 

Buy and Sell FOREIGN EXCHANGES and TELE- 
GRAPHIC TRANSFERS on EUROPE, CALIFORNIA, 
and the BRITISH PROVINCES. 

Also STOCKS, BONDS, and all U. 8. SECURITIES, 
STOCK and BOND ORDERS, executed in this and 
other markets. 


Atchison, 
Topeka, and 








Santa Fe R.R. 


40-YEAR 


SINKING FUND 
4 |-2 per cent. 


BONDS. 


FOR SALE BY 
LEE, HIGGINSON & CO.; 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO.; 
BREWSTER, BASSET & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Commercial, 
FURTHER PARTICULARS CON- 
CERNING THE STOCK 


THE CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD 
COMPANY. 


New York, January 8th, 1881. 
REFERRING to our Circular No. 6, of 
December 22d, 1880, concerning the stock 
of the Central Pacific Railroad Company, 
and to the numerous inquiries for further 
particulars as to the property and resources 
of the Company, which it has elicited, we 
present herewith, in connection with the 
announcement of the dividend of three per 
cent., payable February 1st, a condensed 
statement of the assets and liabilities of 
the Company on June 30th, 1880, show- 
ing a surplus of assets over liabilities 

Dertctaamiscavenss . . -$17,115,701 17 

or nearly thirty per cent. on 

the amount of the capital 
stock outstanding. 

We also append a statement 
of earnings and operating 
expenses for the six months 
from July 1st to December 
3ist, 1880, showing that 
the net earnings over 
operating expenses during 
the period named were. ... 

After adding receipts from 
miscellaneous sources and 
deducting amounts _re- 
quired for interest on 
bonded debt, payments 
to sinking funds (includ- 
ing payments to the 
United States Government 
on account of the Subsidy 
Bonds) and all other fixed 
charges and expenses for 
the same period, there re- 
mains a surplus of........ 

Applied to payment of divi- 
dend — February 1st, 
ene kevs 


OF 


$5,605,730 00 


$2,216,230 00 


1,778,265 00 





Leaving surplus for the six 
months after payment of 
dividend, ................ $487,965 00 
The comparative statement of earnings 

shows an increase for the month of Decem- 

ber, 1880, of $517,129.82; and for the six 
months ending December 31st an increase 
of $2,607,976.78 over the corresponding 
periods of the previous year; and for the 
entire calendar year an increase of $3,257,- 

261 over 1879. 

As this stock is selling considerably 
below the prices of other sound six-per- 
cent. dividend-paying stocks, many of 
which do not possess equal intrinsic value, 
and for no better reason than that its real 
merits are but imperfectly understood, the 
above figures will be of interest to investors, 

When it is remembered that the total 
population west of the Rocky Mountains is 
now only about 1,100,000, and that the 
Pacific Coast, with its great variety and 
lavish profusion of resources, must in time 
attract and support millions of inhabitants; 
and when it is considered that 75 to 80 per 
cent. of the total revenue of the Central 
Pacific Railroad Company is derived from 
its local business, it needs no very san- 
guine view of the future of the property to 
warrant the expectation that the stock will 
grow, in a very few years, into an eight to 
ten-per-cent. investment. 

Very truly, FISK & HATCH. 


CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY. 
STATEMENT OF LIABILITIES AND ASSETS, JUNE 


80TH, 1880. 
ited States Subsi 
oud romero $27,855,680 00 
Int. on Sub- 
widy bonds 
peseee wed 
due)....... 106,781 Si 
Less eas 
Trans. Ac- 
count and 
Sinking 
Fund, ap 
poaeetec 
above..... 4,929,239 83 15,17? - 
ied Debt..... -. 56,890,000 00 
Int. due ands accrued..... 1,484,345 4 
Accounts Paystie........ 4,926,200 76 
ids Uppaid........ 2,811 00 
Capital 
Sub- ° 
ue ee 
for the 
bn nnn 275,500 00 
1a A 9 106,542,585 94 








{January 18, 1881. 





ASSETS. 
$136,558,752 45 
8.045.262 10 
2,560,306 51 - 
1,855,357 31 
1,932,606 76 
7,250 29 
2,326,763 11 
1,877,773 56 
4,187,176 65 
Accounts Receivable a 786,795 65 
Trustees for Land Grant 
Mortgage—a Sinking 
Fund for Redemption 
of Land Grant Bonds... 224,164 59 
Land Contracts — De- 
ferred Payments on 
Time Sales............... 1,820,353 42 
Farming Lands—11,000. 
000 acres, at the very 
low valuation of Mr. 
Auditor French of 
$1.25 per acre........... 418,750,000 00 
Undivided half 60 acres 
land in Mission Bay, 
San Francisco; 500 
acres Water Front at 
Oakland; about 140 
acres and Water Front 
at Sacramento; Esti- 
mated Value, inde- 
pendent of improve- 
MROBUS. ... cc ccccccccoccees 7,750,000 00 
TOPAL, AGBTHEB. cccccccccccccseccoceee «- -$183,682,751 70 





$17,115,701 17 


E. H. MILLER, Jz., Secretary. 


SURPLUS, ASSETS OVER LIABILITIES. . 








* As thissum is not payable (except by the opera- 
tion of the Sinking Fund and by transportation serv 
ices to the Government) until the maturity of the 
bonds in from 1895 to 1899, and as it bears no interest, 
the real present Mability of the Company on this ac- 
count would be its present equivalent—i. ¢.,a sum 
which, set aside, would produce the amount at the 
time of its maturity. The sum of $8,000,000, invested 
at 4 per cent., would be more than sufficient. Thisre- 
duces the real liabilities of the Company, and in- 
creases the surplus, to the extent of $7,000,000 and 
over. 

+ It will be noticed that in the foregoing statement 
the 1 and valuable land grant of the Com- 
pany is put down at the very low price of $1.25 per 
acre, the minimum Government rate for wild lands 
everywhere, without regard to railroad facilities. 

The average price per acre realized from the Com 
pany's sales of lands from 1870 to 1879, inclusive, was 
$7.18; and, while all the lands are not of equal value, 
there are very large areas quite as desirable as any 
that have been sold, and they are constantly increas- 
ing tn value as the country becomes more thickly 
populated. 

The Board of Directors estimate the present value 
of their remaining lands at $30,000,000—a valuation 
not made at random, but as the resultof careful 
estimates. 

At this valuation of the lands, the surplus of assets 
over liabilities would be increased to §33,3965,701.17, 
equal to over 55 per cent.on the Capital Stock out- 
standing. (See extract from Land Agent’s Report of 
Aug. 10th, 1880.) 





STATEMENT of the Revenues and Disbursements of 
the Central Pacifie Railroad Company for the 
SIX MONTHS ending December 31st, 1880, as ascer- 
tained or closely estimated. 


REVENUES. 
Earnings from Transportation. .$11,905,730 


Earnings from River Steamers. . 12,500 
Received for Interest on Sinking 

COE... ..cacakdatodsscsekenaenaness 200,000 
Received for Interest on Invest- 

BROROS .. .cocccccccecccccccoccecess 90,000 
Received from Sales of Lands.... 220,000 
Received from Miscellaneous 

BIE, oc vcccschecusveeccoeveseese 138,000 
Total income from all sources 

for the six months.............. $12,566,230 

DIsBURSEMERTS. 
Operating Expenses, including 
Rentals and Repairs............ $6,300,000 


General Expenses, Legal and En- 
gineering Expenses, and Taxes 460,000 





Expenses of Land Department... 40,000 
Interest on Funded Debt......... 1,700,060 
Dis tand Int Datedhacaiine 150,000 
New Construction, Equipment, 
ORE BUrveyG..........cccccccceee 000 
Total Expenses, Interest, 
and Improvements for 
the six months............ euseeces cased $9,150,000 
Burplus.........--+++++ exes ecccccccccccee =O SSR SED 
Applicable to— 


Company's Sinking ™ 
Funds—from Earn- 





IMQB.......cereereeees $330,000 
From Interest re- 
ceived... ........++ 200,000 
$530,000 


” ‘United States Sinking Fund.. 450,000 
Redemption of Land Bonds.. 220,000 
———— $81,200,000 


Surplus over all Expenses, Fixed Charges, 
and Sinking Fund requirements........... $2,216,230 


Dividend No. 11, payable Feb. Ist, 1881..... 1,778,265 
Surplus for the six months, after payment 
of dividend..........-.-+eeeeee eccceccooces $437,965 





COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF EARNINGS FOR 
THE SIX MONTHS ENDING DEC. Sist, 1879 AND 1880. 
1880. 
$1,840,067 12 
1,973,437 76 
1,964,996 84 
2,120,229 15 
2,154,000 00 

1,858,000 00 








Total for six months.. $9,207,754 08 
Previous six months.. 7,865,408 91 


Total for the year.....$17,153,163 00 $20,410,494 00 


$11,905,730 87 
8,504,608 13 











January 13, 1881.) 


A TE NE IRR SSS 


THE INDEPENDENT. 











EXTRACTS FROM THE LAND AGENT’S REPORT. 
Land DEPARTMENT, CENTRAL Paciric R. R. Co., 
San Francisco, CaLirornis, Aug. th, 1880. 
Hon. Leland Stanford, President : 


Str :—In former reports I have shown that 


ACRES. 
The Land Grant from the United States 


Government to the Central Pacific Rail- 
road Company of 12,800 acres per mile 
Bae FE I Re oc cce se cccccscvcccccesssocess 


The Land Grant to the California and Ore- 
gon Railroad of 12,800 acres per mile for 
BOL mafdes 16.......ccccccscccoccccccccccccssses 


The Land Grant to the C. and O. R.R. Co, pro- 

vides that where lands are lost to the 

Company by reason of previous grants or 

reservations they can be made good from 

an indemnity grant of ten miles wide on 

either side of the twenty-mile limit, 

which insures to the Railroad Company 

the full amount of land granted. 

The value of these lands, at the Govern- 

ment minimum price for adjoining 

lands ($2.50 per acre) would be............ $29,806,000 

A large portion of this is the choicest 
agricultural and timber lands in the coun- 
try and will sell for a much greater price. 

The policy of the Company and of the 
Trustees, under the Land Trust Mortgage, 
has been to sell the farming lands at low 
prices, and on easy terms of payment to 
actual settlers, believing the best interests 
of the Company and the Bondholders are 
promoted by selling in limited quantities to 
those who will cultivate the soil and who 
will own the land they cultivate. By this 
means an industrious agricultural popula- 
tion is invited, whose improvements and 
the product of whose labor tend to enhance 
the value of the unsold lands. 

. * * + * 

I again desire to call attention to the fact 
that, as the state fills up with population 
and experiments are made, it is found that 
lands once considered as fit only for graz- 
ing are really valuable for grain and or- 
clrards. Ten years since only prairie lands 
were ploughed for wheat and barley; now 
the low foot-hills bordering the plains are 
found equally productive. 

It will be but a few years when all the 
lands of the Sierra below an elevation of 
3,000 feet and within reach of transporta- 
tion by rail will be filled with homes and 
planted in grains and fruits. The lands of 
the Central Pacific Railroad Company may 
be regarded as among its most valuable 
assets. Respectfully, 

B. B. REDDING, Land Agent. 


* The sales of lands out of the grants to December 
8ist, 1880, amounted to about 635,000 acres. 


NOTE.— We propose to issue, from time 
to time, statements similar to the foregoing 
tn reference to Railroad Bonds and other 
Securities with the character and merite of 
which we are familiar. 








DRY GOODS. 





Bustness.—During the past week the 
market has preserted no new features. 
Trade has been very light in comparison 
with same period of Jast year. Agents and 
jobbers are carrying but little stock. Ow- 
ing to severe weather, heavy goods of all 
kinds are nearly sold out of this market. 

Cotton Goops.—Market unchanged, lit- 
tle business being done. Prices remain 
firm at last advance. Nearly all of the best 
makes of brown, bleached, and colored ure 
now sold to arrive. 

Print-cloths are’ quiet and prices are 
nominally unchanged. Jobbers and agents 
are not making concessions to make sales. 

Prints of dark shades are quiet. There is 
a fair demand for medium and light pat- 
terns. It is expected that business will be 
more brisk in a week or ten days hence. 

Shirtings are in moderate demand. South- 
bridge brand is quoted at 5% cents and 
Cocheco and Oriental at 6 cents. 

Ginghams.— The present demand for 
staple styles is greater than agents can sup- 
ply. There is a prospect of a larger con- 
sumption of best makes than ever.before, 
and it is not improbable that the mills will 
not be able to produce goods to fill all 
orders during the spring months. 

Piqués and Lawns have been in fair re- 
quest for state and Southern buyers, Some 
makes are sold to arrive. 

Dress Goons are neglected and sales are 
generally limited to buntings and a few 
other worsted fabrics. Spring styles of 
cotton goods are not yet in the market. 





WooLEN Goops continue quiet at firm 
quotations, and there seems but little prob- 
ability of any further decline. Heavy 
goods are slow of sale and the call for light- 
weights is irregular; but the demand is 
expected to improve as the season advances. 

Cloakings and repellants are quiet. 

Satinets are in moderate demand at steady 
prices. 

Kentucky Jeans are unchanged. Lower 
grades are well sold up, and the better 
grades are firm, with a short supply on 
hand. 

Flannels continue quiet at firm quota- 
tions. 

Blankets are scarce in low and medium 
grades. Prices strong, with little business 
being done. 

CARPETS are more active, at a decline in 
prices. Lowell Manufacturing Company’s 
carpets: Wilton, 5-frame, $2.45; Brussels, 
5 frame, $1.45; Super 3-ply, $1.05; Extra 
Super, 82}c. 


TO HOUSEKEEPERS! 


LINENS 








AND 


Housekeeping Goods 


AT Stewart Ch 


WILL OFFER DURING THE 


MONTH 


PRESENT 


exceptionally attractive lines and 
prices inthe abovenamed articles. 
All the well-known and accepted 
Fabrics from the best markets of 
the world will be placed before their 
customers 


at Prices that Will 
Defy Competition. 


Among the many articles offered 
may be enumerated the following: 


Dasmask Cloths 
and Napkins, 
Sheetings, Shirtings, 
Towels, Towelings, etc. 


The variety and assortment is 
well worthy of the careful atten- 
tion of parties desiring to make 
purchases. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th 
Streets. 


HILL, MOYNAN & CO., 


787 and 789 Broadway, 
NORTHWEST CORNER TENTH STREET, N. Y. 


DRESS GOODS, 
SILKS, SATINS, AND VELVETS, 


DRESS AND CLOAK TRIMMINGS, 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ 
SUITS AND WRAPS, 
LACES, FANCY GOODS, etc. 

MAIL ORDERS A SPECIALTY. OUR 
TLLUSTRATED FALL AND WINTER 
CATALOGUE SENT FREE, ON RECEIPT 
OF ADDRESS. 














AT Stewart & (0 


WILL OFFER DURING THE NEXT 


Thirty Days 


the Balance of their Entire Line of 


WOITER ORES) GOOD) 


at About One-half 
OF FORMER PRICES. 


Buyers who have not yet made all 
their Winter Purchases will do well to 
make a special investigation of this 
attractive offering. 


Broadway, 4thAve., Sth & {Oth Sts, 
i881 JONES 840 


CHOICE WINTER COODS. 

35 Departments at Popular Prices, 
SUITS anp CLOAKS. a Hovuserurn’c Goons, 
BOYS’ SUITS. SILVERWARE. 

o — 
DRES 8 rae . c GLASSWARE, 
o — 
LINENS. . o CROCKERY 


o a _ 
SILKS. o o CHINA. 
a a 





o @ 
oF 3 


»° JONES °- 


Eighth Avenue 





Eighth Avenue 








AND 
Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. 
x x 
o o 
-, JONES 
Q te] 
SHOES. 0 o LACES, 
—_ 0 o — 
CARPETS. o oe GLOVES. 
— o — 
UPHOLSTERY. © a HOSIERY. 
—_ o e _ 
FURNITURE. oc A Oo MILLINERY. 
_— ohU€U9 
DOMESTICS. V Gents’ Furnish’g G G’ds. 


Personal and | Repeeostas, Outfits furnished. 
SAMPLES SEN APPLICATION. 
_ Send for New W inter Catalogue. 


R. H. MACY & 60., 


14th Street and Sixth pee 


NEW YORK. 
ALL ARTICLES FIRST CLASS. 
OUR STOCKS ARE LARGER 
ND 


- A 
PRICES LOWER THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE. 
SPECIAL BARGAINS IN 
Hamburg Embroideries, 
Linen Damasks, Napkins, Towels, 
Lace Curtains, etc. 
FINE ASSORTMENT OF 


HOSIERY, 


Worsteds, Laces, Gloves, 
Black Silks, and Black Dress Goods. 


Orders by mail promptly and carefully filled. 


R. H. MACY & CO, 


WASTE SILKE. 











postage stamps for one ounce of 
a ae Black or A880) "J t 800 
ards each - e, in lengths me to ten 
yards each. mbroidery, oak in ‘Assorted Col- 


ors, 40 cents one ounce. Send for Circular about 
Knitting Silk. 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
Manufacturers of Spool Silk, 469 Broadway. N. Y. 





For New Terms for 
1881 see page 25. 





FASHION 


DRAPERY 


bes the cheapest and most elegant fabric for curtain draperies. 


_- — —— 








FOR siz BY 
T. STEWART & 
paw g 
3. & C. JO Sons. j@ll mode shades; su 
— broider for table or P 








Price 90 cts. a Yard. |ana by au First- 


inches wide; Satinfinish both |¢/4ss Dealers 
sides ; very heavy ; soft as down ;|throughout the 


b to em- nation. 
0 covers..! 




















Iusurance. 


THE CREDIT MOBILIER OF THE 
HARTFORD LIFE AND ANNUITY. 





WE have received from a subscriber in a 
Wesiern city a request for information as to 
the Hartford Life and Annuity, and partic- 
ularly as to the merit of their “ safety- 
deposit plan” of insurance. 

We will give the information briefly, and 
then state some facts which will be of in- 
terest. 

[he Hartford Life and Annuity is now 
and has been one of the poorest life insur- 
ance companies in the country. It has 
always been managed at an enormously 
high rate of expense. Its business has been 
small, and within a year its stock has been 
so depreciated that it would only sell for 
about half its face. It is not a company 
which any sensible man would select for 
insurance, if he knew the facts. 

The safety-deposit part of the Company 
is a mere co-operative, with some of the 
ugliest features ever introduced into a co- 
operative; and the Company is not in the 
least bound under the co-operative certifi- 
cates, although all of its advertisements 
seek, by shrewd expression, trick, and 
device, to lead people to think that the 
Company itself is so bound and that its 
assets are holden for the contracts. 

We advise our correspondent not to have 
anything to do with the Company, or its co- 
operative attachment; and we so advise 
every one who wants to get value received 
for his money. 

Something like a dozen years ago aco- 
operative was started in Hartford, known 
as the Connecticut Mutual Benefit Life. The 
concern had about the usual experience of 
co-operatives. It apparently flourished for 
a time, and, finally, within the past year, 
got so far down in the scale of respectabil- 
ity that something must be done. This 
mbdve was made by turning its fragments 
over to the Hartford Life and Annuity, and 
by that Company’s adopting its safety-fund 
scheme as a department and lending its 
name to pushing that plan. 

The advertisement and circulars of the 
Company seek to convey the idea that the 
Company is bound under the safety-fund 
ecntract. ‘‘ Giving perfect security at the 
lowest possible rates”; ‘‘ Loss to members 
is certainly guarded against and the last 
man protected”; ‘‘ In five years your insur- 
ance becomes self-sustaining”—these and 
various other statements and expressions of 
alike nature are intermixed with a state- 
ment of the assets of the Company in such 
a manner as to deceive almost any man not 
an expert in the business. 

The safety-fund scheme is, in brief, this, 
as stated by the publications of the Com- 
pany. A member, receiving a certificate of 
$1,000, is to pay ten dollars at the outset. 
This amount is to be deposited for the 
future protection of the policyholders. In 
all other respects it is simply a.co-operative, 
with promises to issue assessments in case 
of a death, and the officers of the Company 
agree to pay over such assessments as they 
are collected. The impression is given that, 
after five years, the fund arising from the 
ten-dollar contributions will be used to 
make certain, the payment of the full 
amount of the certificate, whether the 
assessments amount to it or not. But when 
the contract is read a very different thing 
appears. It contains over five thousand 
words, much of it carefully hidden in very 
fine print. It would fill seven columns of 
Tue INDEPENDENT, if printed in our ordi- 
nary type. Studied for two days, it appears 
to contain some ten conditions preliminary 
to giving a portion of the proceeds of the 
deposit to the heirs of a deceased member. 
These may be stated as follows: 

1. The special deposit is not available 
except as to those who hold certificates 
upon which all entrance fees, monthly 
dues, and assessments have been paid for 
the full term of five years. 

2. That the deposits shall have reached 
the sum of three hundred thousand dollars 
before any portion becomes available to 
members. 

8. That the interest only resulting from 
the investments of the deposit shall be 
divided among members. 

4, That all reasonable charges and eq. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 

















penses for the management and control of 
said fund shall have been first deducted 
from the said fund before any portion of it 
is paid out. 

5. That all taxes shall first be deducted 
which are levied by any state, or municipal- 
ity, or county. 

6. That, to obtain any portion of this 
fund, suit must be brought within one year 
from the death of a member, provided the 
Company decline to pay. 

7. That all other conditions and provis- 
ions shall have been fully complied with. 

8. That, after all of these conditions, the 
heirs of a member shall only be entitled to 
as many dollars as there are certificates in 
force at the time of death, not exceeding 
$1,000 in any case. 

9. That from such amount asis paid shall 
be deducted all costs and expenses attending 
the collection of one thousand or more as- 
sessments. 

10. That the sum paid for a loss shall be 
chargeable with fifteen dollars, unless that 
amount has been previously paid. 

These conditions, which form a part of 
every certificate issued by the Company, 
would, of necessity, leave every member 
entirely at the mercy of the Company, if it 
did not choose to pay, even if the deposit 
fund should ever amount to anything. But 
the conditions seem to us entirely unneces- 
sary, for there is hardly a remote possibil- 
ity of there being any accumulation to di- 
vide, or to produce interest to divide. 

We are reliably informed that, of the ten- 
dollars deposits which form the heart and 
soul of this co-operative scheme, three dol- 
lars are at once placed in the pockets of the 
managers of the Hartford Life and Annu- 
ity, and five dollars given to the agent secur- 
ing the risk. The remaining two dollars is 
all that appears to be left to be deposited. 
But the contract also provides that the pay- 
ment of the ten dollars can, if necessary, 

be deferred by the payment of fifteen dollars 
when the death occurs, and it is entirely 
apparent that in many cases nothing will 
be paid by a member when’ he receives the 
certificate. 

With but two dollars from any one, and 
nothing from some, we apprehend that it 
will be a long time before the three hundred 
thousand dollars will be reached, and the 
other nine conditions come in force. 

It may be stated in this connection that, 
when this safety-fund scheme was devised, 
the originators secured the passage of a bill 
by the Connecticut Legislature which 
allowed the Company to deposit the pro- 
ceeds with the state treasurer, with the un- 
doubted object of incorporating in the ad- 
vertisements a kind of state supervision, or, 
rather, statement that the State of Connect- 
fcut was bound for the amount; but Gov- 
ernor Hubbard saw the evils of it, distinctly 
said that it was too deceptive, and that, if 
the best was made of it by the Company 
and it was managed with the extremest 
honesty and care, it would be decades of 
years before the fund would reach the sum 
named, and he vetoed the bill. It was then 
referred to a committee, for examination, 
and the Governor’s conclusions were found 
correct and the bill failed to become a law., 
This action of Governor Hubbard, who is 
one of the best of New England’s lawyers, 
beyond question has saved thousands from 
being duped into membership by being 
made to believe that the state was bound 
under the contract. 

The unprincipled means used by this Com 
pany to gull the public canbe seen by 
another trick which has been practiced. 
Some thirteen years ago, when the Hartford 
Life and Annuity was organized, the man. 
agers of the Company, being Hartford 
business men, got a certificate of character 
from eleven well-known gentlemen of the 
city and state. It merely said that the direct- 
ors of the Company were in good standing 
among Hartford business men. This cer- 
tificate of character was used for a time, 
and disappeared; but when the Company 
found it necessary to resort to this deceptive 
co-operative scheme, the old endorsement 
was raked out, and published without date, 
as being a modern endorsement of the 
co-operative department. LEight of the 
gentlemen have recently published a card, 
in which they denounce the dateless publi- 
cation and stating distinctly that they do 
not endorse the safety-fund seheme. 

We have but little more tosay. There 





will be some accumulation under this safety 
fund. We do not believe that it will ever 
amount to enough so that the interest aris- 
ing from it will be of sufficient consequence 
to pay any losses; nor do we believe that it 
would beso applied, if it did amount to 
anything. The question may well be asked: 
What will become of it? It ought to be 
answered in advance and before the Com- 
pany has received money from any more 
deceived citizens. It is one of the con- 
ditions of the certificate that the heirs of a 
member shall never receive more dollars 
from the safety fund than there are certifi- 
cates in force. The usual life of a co-opera- 
tive is about ten years, if honestly managed. 
If dishonestly managed, it may be more and 
may be less. It would bea difficult matter 
to suppose that the Credit Mobilier of 
the Hartford Life and Annuity would last 
more than ten years. By the end of that 
time there will be quite a sum—not suffi- 
cient, of couse, to have much effect in pay- 
ing losses. The members wil] have nearl 
all dropped out, and what fund there is 
will remain in the hands of the owners of 
the stock. On this point it is only necessary 
to add that since the absorption of the 
fragments of the original co-operative by 
the Hartford Life, its stock, which was 
worth only about half its face, has advanced 
in price, until it can scarcely be bought 
for 125 per cent. That this increase in 
price is due to a prospective grab of what 
remains of the safety fund anybody can 
readily believe. 

We will say, in conclusion, as we did at 
the outset, that we believe that this scheme 
of the Hartford Com any should be re- 
buked by all respectable business men. We 
do not like to thus criticise the Company; 
but we will offer the Company just one 
means of defense through the columns of 
THE INDEPENDENT. It is said that they 
have already issued sixteen thousand cer- 
tificates. If this be so, they should have in 
bank belonging to the safety fund the sum of 
$160,000. We do not believe that they have 
over $12,000, or less than a dollar for each 
member. We will, however, publish such 
answer as the Company may make to our 
criticisms, not exceeding the length of this 
article, providing they will first prove to us 
the number of members which they have 
already obtained, and also prove to us the 
amount of their accumulation in bank 
belonging to the Safety Fund, which we 
again assert we believe to be less than one 
dollar for each member admitted. 





REAL ESTATE. 


Tue recent advance in the price of real 
estate throughout the whole country has 
greatly strengthened our savings banks and 
other large corporations, particularly our 
life insurance companies. Property in 
cities is now much sought for by capitalists, 
and is steadily increasing in value. We 
believe that we may safely say that the 
average advance in this city, within twelve 
months, has been at least twenty-five per 
cent., and in some instances much larger. 
In C hicago and other Western cities the up- 
ward figures would stand about the same 
as in New York. Some of the leading life 
insurance com Sa among them the 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford—have with- 
in a few years, as is well known, foreclosed 
a —_ number of mortgages in Chicago 
and elsewhere, because of the non-payment 
of interest on loans. Some pieces of real 
estate, bought in under these foreclosure 
sales, have recently been resold at a very 
large profit, and in no instance, so far as we 
have heard, has there been any loss what- 
ever. It is now generally believed that 
those corporations which have been com- 
pelled to do the most in this way_have 
already made or will make a large amount 
of money. 














INSURANCE. 


UNITED STATES) 


Life Insurance Company, 
Nes. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Breadway 
cer. Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH “ASSETS, 


$4,874,947.01. 
Lore bi BecuRiry features of this Co 


ECONOMICAL, ANsaeME NS stand 

4B Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 
~ JAMES BUELL, President, 
. H. » BURFORD, Actuary. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
181 Broadway, New York. 
een ie a hai 
NET SURPLUS...... ae seemed 5 27 
Total Assets, July 1st, 1880..$1.741,941 33 


B. 8. WALCOTT, President. 
1. REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pres’t and See’y. 





0. P. FRALEIGH, Seerctngy. 












NOTICE. 


The Equitable Life Assurance So- 
elety, having declared its policies, over 
three years in force, to be incontest- 
able, announces that: 

ON AND AFTER JANUARY IST, 


1881, ALL SUCH INCONTESTABLE 
POLICIES WILL BE PAID AT MA- 


TURITY, WITHOUT REBATE OF } Premiums on 


INTEREST, IMMEDIATELY AFTER 
THE RECEIPT AT THE SOCIETY’S 
OFFICE IN NEW YORK OF SATIS- 
FACTORY PROOFS OF DEATH, 
TOGETHER WITH A VALID AND 
SATISFACTORY DISCHARGE 
FROM THE PARTIES IN INTER- 
EST, AND WITHOUT REQUIRING 
ANY DELAY, EVEN FOR SIXTY 
OR NINETY DAYS, AS HAS BEEN 
THE CUSTOM HERETOFORE, AND 
IS STILL USUAL WITH OTHER 
COMPANIES. 


H. B. HYDE, President. 


ASSETS, over $40,000,000. 
SURPLUS, over $8,500,000. 


SFC URITY FROM 
SUaRY FIRE, ROBBERY, ¢ 





yg 


Fidelity Insurance, tnt, and Safe Deposit Co, 
"Nos. 327---331 Chestnut Street. 


HARTER PERPETU L. 
eocerscececcescscocceelvsccesed ,060,000 
INSIDE THEIR BUR 





CAPITA 


oad ed for Safe’ ie Renters. Vault Doors guarded by 
Lock. 


DEPOSITS OF MONE: RECEIVED ON INTEREST. 
mm COLLECTED and remitted for a moderate 





~ Company sct is EXECUTORS, ADMINISTRA- 
TORS, and G ARDIANS, and Receive and EXecuTe 
Trusts of ever. description, from the courts, corpor- 
ations, and individuals. 


ALL TRUST FUNDS and INV 


t. 
PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 
Step A Caldwell, William Merrick, 
Edward W. Clark, John B. Geet 
Henry, Edward T. Steel, 
George F. Tyler, Thomas Drake, 
Henry C. Thomas 
C. A. Griscom. 





MANHATTAN LIFE 
Insurance Company of New York. 


Gives the advantage of the recent New York Non- 
forfeiture Law in ite policies. 


ESTABLISHED in 1850. 
SAFE, $1,787,672 Surplus by N. Y. Ins. Dep't Report, 
RELIABLE. Over $10,000,000 safely invested. 


State Agents wanted in some of the best oan. 
Local A waite. and large Town. 
Apply 4 to this Com; 


Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres’t. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


Hi. STOKES, Pres't. 
J. L. HALSEY, Sec’y. 


AMERIGAN LITE INSURANCE (0,, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Insures Lives on the most de- 


sirable plans. 
GEORGE W. HILL, President. 
JOHN 8. WILSON, Secretary. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company, 











201 BROADWAY, NEW ee 
Cash Capital, * 
Reserve for reinsurance, ° oeee/s 788 
Reserve for all other Liabitisies, 427382 
Net Surplus, e e 7,542 


Cash value of assets, Jan. 1, '80. $1,351,777 


P. NOTMAN. Vice-President and Exsyien'- 
THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 











Cash Capital........... «--+- $400,000 00 
Reinsurance and all Lia- 

IE bn Se Sede cocsccscce 038 88 

GUIBEED...... ..ccccccsscescseces 807,073 23 

$2,011,112 11 

UX, President. 


wh. G. on ih PTs 


N. Ace’ See. 








[January 13, 1881, 
—— 
OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


New Yor, January 2th 1880. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit Statement of ite 
affairs on a Bist of December, 1879. 

miums ived Marine Risks 
from let Ja January, Tez, to 3ist De- 








cem| teeta $3,098,066 58 
on pesetes not marked off ist 
SRM s TTB e coccctcvccccccccsceoccecce 1,671,981 91 
Total Amount of Marine Premiums...... $5,371,048 49 
No ve been issued 
isks ; a upon yout! 
ie ae marked off from i mayen 
187), to to Bist December, 1 = 3,875,101 26 
Pacem seems ane, + ++ $1,524,331 04 
Returns of Premiums and Expenser $8.0,/36 77 


The Company has the following Assets, 


Capes Erie, and State of New York 
Coy, Beak, and other Stocks. onan, 5°8 00 


‘ tear og Reeoks , otherwise. 307,600 60 
due the Com- £00,000 00 

Premiuri Notes and Bills Receivabie...” 1,522,826 35 
peeeeaseneseneeesees. éceseesees 231,455 16 

Total Amount of Assets............. $12,437,739 61 


Six per Cent. in erest on the outstanding certificate 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives,on and after Tuesday, the third 
of February next. 

Fifty per Cent. of the outstanding certificates of the 
issue of 1876 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and after 
Tuesday, the third of February next, from which date 
interest on the 50 ble will cease 
The certificates to be produced at the time of payment 
and canceled to the extent paid. 

A dividend of Forty per Cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
Slat December, 1872, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next, 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


























TRUSTEES. 

J. D. JONES, HORACE GRAY, 
CHARLES DENNIS, EDMUND W. CORLIEs, 

H. MOORE, JOHN ELLIOTT, 
TEWis CURTIS, ALEXANDER V. 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, ROBT. B. MINTURN 
JAMES LOW CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID LANE, SEORGE W. LAN 
GORDON ROBERT 1. pSTUAR 

DWIN D. WrORGAR JAMES G ‘OREST, 
FRED ERICK CNe UNCEY, 
ADOLPH LEMO YNE, CHARLES D. tev CH, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, WILLIAM BRYCE, 
JOSIAH 2 LOW WILLIAM H. 
E. DODGE, PETER V. KING, 

ROYAL Pi THOMAS B B. CODDINGTON, 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, HORACE K. THURBER, 
CA <D, RAVEN, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, WiLLiam DEGROOT, 
WILLIAM H. 


‘WEBB, HENRY COLLINS, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, JOHN L. RIKER. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. i. MOORE, 2d Vice-President, 
A. A. RAVEN, Sd Vice-President. 


CONTINENTAL 





(FIRE) 
Insurance Company. 
This Company ducts ite bust: under the New 





York Safety Fund Law. 


—o— 

Offices 100 Broadway, New York; 
Continental Cor. Courtand Montague Streets 
Buildings, {and 106 Broadway, Brooklyn. 


<aiae 
Reserve for Reinsurance of 


Outstanding Risks........... 1,132,518 32 
Reserve, representing all other 

claims and undivided profits... 240.351 16 
I cciiicesiinnmnenaiiinnils 1,000,000 00 
Unalleted Surplus (reserved for 

SR cncocccecatccocttpies 65.000 00 
eR Rise ncecscccccccccccccecess 1,040,319 38 


Gross Assets, January, 1880..83,478,188 76 


INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


United States Bonds at market value..$1,090,810 00 
State = other Bonds and Stocks 847,827 00 
Cash o 240,685 68 


Bccccescesccseapectecocgoengecesane 

Demena Loans (on Stocks and Bonds, 
235,235 00 
673,600 00 


worth —_— a. —_. eee 
677,500 00 


ion Real Estate, worth 
1 es ae aicidily eamniaiaibnetias 


and i occcugeceondacsesaseseooes 
Premiums due—unpaid and in course of 
ic cnnetecenincenscenebsobencccons 
Interest and Rents accrued... ............ 


GEORGE T. HOPE, President. 


H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 


+ we PECK, Secretary. 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Secretary A. 


A, KIRBY, Secretary L. D. 
JOEN K. OAKLEY, General Agent. 


Sec’y Brooklyn Department. 
F. C. MOORE, Agency Manager. 
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THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company. 


OLD, PROSPEROUS, SAFE, 
LARCE, STRONG, PURELY MUTUAL. 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS’ BUSINESS EXPERIENCE. 


Assets, $39,000,000 
Surplus, 7,600,000 
45,000 POLICIES IN FORCE. 
$127,000,000 INSURANCE IN FORCE. 


TEN FACTS. 
1, A Large and Strong Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has AGE and the STABILITY which age and success brings. 
It has been in operation over thirty-five years, and at the beginning of 1880 had over 45,000 
policies in force, covering over $127,000,000 in insurance. For the security of these poiicies 
tbe Company held nearly thirty-nine million dollars, being $124.66 for every $100 of liabilities 
by the State Standard. 


2. A Purely Mutual Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE is one of the few purely mutual life panies in this country, a 
company owned and managed by the policyholders themselves, in their own interests, with no 
stockholders to share the profits or interfere in the management, to the prejudice of the insured. 
It affords insurance at current cost with absolute security. 


3. A Liberal and Progressive Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE in 1860 originated and introduced the non-forfeiture system of policies, 
since adopted, in part or in some form, by every life company. It anticipated the New York 
State Law onthe subject, in time by over nineteen years, and in liberality to the insured by giv- 
ing more than the law requires. 


4. A Rapidly Growing Company. 

The last ten years include the six years of depression that followed the panic of 1878; yet 
during these ten years the increase in the Company’s assets has been nearly three-fold, and the 
increase in surplus and interest receipts over three-fold. During this time the annual disburse- 
ments to policyholders have risen from $2,538,303 to $4,818,490, and have aggregated the incon- 
ceivable sum of forty million dollars ($40,301,252). Its interest receipts alone have been upward 
of fiteen millions and have more than paid its death-losses. 


5. A Solid and Vigorous Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has held its business, in spite of the ‘‘ hard times,”’ better than 
any other prominent company. The falling off among these, from the highest point reached 
since the panic of 1878, has been nearly twenty per cent. on an average, both of income and in- 
surance in force; while inthe NEW YORK LIFE the falling off has been only about two per | 
cent. of income and less than one-half of one per cent. of insurance in force. 


6. A Wide-Awake Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has issued over 140,000 policies, insuring over $420,000,000. It has 
received over $85,000,000 in premiums and nearly $20,000,000 in interest and rents. It has paid 
over $20,000,000 in death-claims, and returned over $31,000,000 to living policyholders. The 
amount of its present assets, plus its payments to policyholders and their families, exceeds the sum re- 
ceived from them by nearly siz million dollars. ” 


7. A Well-Managed Company. 


Its management was never more vigorous, skillful, and prudent than at present. Its report 
for the year ending January Ist, 1880, shows almost unparalleled prosperity—a large increase 
in assets ; a large increase in surplus ; a large increase in premium receipts ; a large increase in 
nterest receipts ; a large increase in policies and insurance, issued and in force; and a decrease 
in death-losses, resulting from a careful selection of lives and consequent low mortality rate. 


8. A Company with A No. 1 Securities. 


The securities of the NEW YORK LIFE are of the very highest order, the interest on which 
ts collected when due. The entire amount of its uncollected interest, including the amount ac- 
crued or earned but not yet due, upon its investments January Ist, 1880, was but $317,989.11. 
This was only about eight-tenths of one per cent. of the Company’s entire assets, being the lowest 
ratio of any prominent company and in notable contrast with some. At the date above given its 
bonds and stocks were worth nearly a million dollars more than cost. 


9..A Prudent Company. 


In estimating its liabilities, the Company employs the severest standard used in this coun- 
try. Security being the sine qua non in life insurance, the New York Lire calculates its 
reserve fund on the supposition that it will be able to realize in future but four per cent. 
interest, and thus keeps this fund over four million dollars larger than is required by the law 
by which its solvency is tested. Hence, no unusual losses, no sudden depression in the prices 
of securities, no panic, no hard times, nor all of these combined can so reduce its surplus as 
seriously to embarrass the Company. 


10. A Good Company to Insure in. 


The policies of the New Yor« Lire are notable for their freedom from vexatious restr 
tions ; the customs of the Company with respect to payment of premiums, etc., are plain 
stated, and efforts are made to encourage and to enable every honest policyholder to keep ° 
his policy; in the settlement of claims by death the greatest liberality consistent with justice 
is ever shown, as the grateful acknowledgements of hundreds of beneficiaries abundantly 
testify. By its liberal construction of the policy contract in cases that might have been resist- 
ed on technical grounds it has gained the reputation of being 


“A Non-Contesting Company.” 





A 





MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. BD. O'DELL, Supt of Agencies 
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The Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION. 








G2 Numbers, in advance (postage free)........83.00 
26 > (6 mos.). in ad (postage free) 1.50 
13 » (8mos.), > = 76% 
a = (1month), “ ¢ 35 
3 ad (weeks), “ bs 20 
1. Number (1 week), - ° 10 
S2 Numbers, after 3 ths, e 3.50 
52 ” after 6 months, 400 


G@” Remittances must be made tn Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the money in a KEGIS- 
TERED LETTER. The present registration system is 
virtually an absolute protection against losses by 
mail, and all Postmasters are obliged to register 
letters whénever requested to do so. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of sil arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books with- 
out the money in advance. 


SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to ote 
the saeen, of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensu year, with or without 


by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel 
low ticket attached to the paper. which change is 
made either the first or second week after the mone 
is received. But when a postage astanp is received 
the receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fieet Street, 
@re our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 


and advertisements. 

Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 2787, 251 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 
person who oie a peper regularly from the 


1, An 
ce—whether 4 18 name or another’s 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 


for the payment. 
2. If a@ person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must yall arrearages, or the publisher may con- 


tinue to send it until payment is made, and coliect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

3. The courts have decided that refusing to take 
Dewspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removing and lesving th.m uncalied for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional! fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines w the eteme.) 
Ordinary Advertisements. a een Suna eeee 
ictnssasisnneiadnwial 


We. | 





me ltim 
4 times (one month)...i 4 times (one month... .sdc. 
138 “ (three months)}iie. 13 “ (threemonths)c. 
3% (six = ).60e.|26 ~ ae 
 “ (twelve ** e.52 “ (twelve ** 58. 

Il. LUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS, 

9 PRUNE, anconnecensgeanenee vecssocccccesocseseesed $i. 

4 Ces jene montb).... ve. 

** (three months). Bue, 
= six “es Bde, 
52“ (twelve ‘ BOE. 

PUBLISHER’s NOTICES....ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 


LINE, KACH TIME. 
FINANCIAL NOTICES....TWO DOLLARS PER AGATE 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-O. Bex 2787, 251 Broadway, N. Y. City, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS, 
1881, 


Persons desiring to order other periodicals 
Will find it greatly to their advantage to send their 
subscriptions through this office. Any of the 
following publications will be supplied, in con- 
nection with THE INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum named in addition to the regular sub- 
scription price of Tas INDEPENDENT—viz., 
$3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 











postage paid. 

Reg. Price, 
FO eee $12 $150 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 200 
Be RE rr . 8 50 4 Ww 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 260 300 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 850 400 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal.... 850 400 


Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine.. 2 60 8 00 
Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly.. 2 60 8 00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book......... soo 1B 6300 
Harper’s Magazine............... 850 400 
o Weckly...... iavkeksunen 3 50 4 00 
$6 inet rexane paccaeibis 3 50 400 


¢ Dry 








THE INDEPENDERT. 


“The foremost rel ious newspa the United 
States.”—Josera Coon. ™ 


Tue INDEPENDENT appeals to earnest, culti- 
vated people. It discusses fearlessly all cur- 
rent questions of religion, philosophy, and 
polities. It welcomes fresh truth from any and 
every quarter. It has more special depart- 
ments than any.otber vewspaper. It pub- 
lishes more religious discussions than the 
religious reviews, more poetry and stories than 
the popular monthlies, and gives more general 
information than any annual — ia. It 
has a larger corps of famous writers than any 
other journal of any sort in the country. It 
makes strong friends of those who read it, 
TRY IT FOR THIS YEAR. 

THE INDEPENDENT seeks the patronage of 
the public on three grounds, as follows: 

Ist. It is the largest religious newspa- 
per published in the world. 

2d. It employs as contributors more 
able writers, at home and abroad, than 
any other weekly newspaper. 

3d. It gives its readers a wider range 
of topics and more and fuller depart- 
ments than they can find elsewhere. 

THE INDEPENDENT consists of 52 pages, 
neatly cut and pasted. It is printed from clear 
type (we stereotype the pages weekly, and, 
hence, every issue is really printed with new 
type) and on good paper and mechanically it is 
unexcelled. 

The list of cur contributors embraces names 
which are known the world over. We may 
mention some of them. 

JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 


of. GEORGE P. FIS 
ELIZABETH STUART 
. 8. STORRS, 





Professor F. A. , LL. D.. 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D., 
Y DWIGHT. D.D., 





J. HAMMOND TRUMBULL. LL.D., 
THOS. DUNN ENGLISH, M.D., LL.v., 
Prof. L"H. ATWATER, D.D., LLL.D., 
1 vof. JOHN T. DUFFIELD, DD, 
Chan. HOWARD CROSBY, D.D., 
Hon. JAMES A. GARFIELD. M.6., 
REBECCA HARDING DAVIS, 
. GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., 
Prof. SIMON NEWCOMB, LL.D., 
A. & PACKARD, Jr., M.D., 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 
Rev. GEORGE F. PENTECOST, 
Prof. JOHN TROWBRIDGE, 
WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D_D., 
Ren. J. L. M. CURRY, D.D, 
MARGARET J. PRESTON. 
T. L. CUYLER, D.D. MARY CLEMMER, 
Pres. W. W. PATTON, HENRY JAMES, 7 
R. H. STODDARD, Rev. 8. W. DUFFIELD, 
F. B. SANBORN, ARAH 0, JEWETT 
R. W. DALE. D.D. Mrs. LAURA SANDFORD, 
OMAS MEEHAN, ra. C. H. DATS. 
Prot . A. YOUN: HORACE E. SCUDDER, 
Rev. JOSEPH COOK, JOAQUIN MILT ER, 
M. ALCOTT, Prof. CM MEAD, 
“GAIL HAMILTON,’ » Pe AKCH., 
Rev. DAVID SWING, J. BOYLE O'RFILLY, 
Rev. WM. M. BAKER, Mre. 8 M.R. PIAT? 
PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., R ACHEL POMEROY, 
.8. ROBINSON. rof. WV. G. 8 oR, 
$55 ALFRED B. STREET 


p-D., 
T,W. HIGGINSON, 


‘INGELOW, 
pax F. HURST, D.D., 


coo Rev. DAVID MACRAP 
poy PALMER D.D., FRARCES F. WILTARI 
Hon. NEAL DOW, J. M. BUCKLEY, D. 
J. J. PIATT. Prof. ASA GRAY, LD 
3, T. TROWBRIDGE, Prof. JOHN A. PAINE 
CELIA THAXTER, sn DANIEL CURRY, D.D., 
WISSHELM, -G. ». 
bie it t TE, SIDNEY LANTER, 
BRONSON ALCOTT, H.W. RELLOWS. D.D., 
zd JOHN BASCOM, Prof. NORMAN FOX, 
C. N, SIMS, D.D. G. R. CROOKS, D. D.. 
PAUL 5. HAYNE, Pres. JAMFS F. TUTTLE, 
HIRAM ; Prof. C. H. TOY. D.D.. 
ELLA FARNAM. Mrs, Gov. LEW WALLACE, 
Prof.J.D. DANA, LL.D., T.0. SUMMERS, D.D..LLD. 


There is no question of prominence in relig- 
fon, politics, science, education, finance, or any 
other department of human knowledge which 
THE INDEPENDENT does not discuss, It has 
regular departments devoted to Biblical Re- 
search, Missions, Religious Intellicence, Book 
Reviews and | iterary News, the Sundav-school, 
Edueation, Science, Sanitary questions, Fine 
Arts, the movements of ministers, Personali- 
ties, News of the Week, Financial and Com- 
mercial matters, Weekly Market Reports, 
Goods Quotations, Cattle Market, 
Prices Current, Flowers, Farming, and In- 
surance. Inits religious department it gives 
news and statistics of all denominations of 
Christians, everywhere. In fullness, accuracy, 
and comprehensiveness this department is un- 
equaled. Several pages of stories and poems 
sianted to Old and Young are given every 
week, with a column of Puzzles. 

From time to time sermons by eminent min- 
isters are published. The current topics of the 
day are discussed in our editorial columns 
freely and vigorously. We are not afraid to 
state our opinions. 


OUR NEW TERMS FOR '38!I. 
One subscription one year, in advance. ..83 00 
For 6 months, $1.503 for 3 months.... 0 75 
One subscription two years, in advance. 5 00 
One subscription with one NEW subscrib- 

er, both in advance, in one remittance 5 00 
One subscription with two NEW sub- 

scribers, all three in advance, in one 

FOEM{tANCE. .....ccccccccccccccccerses 
One subscription three years in advance 
One subscription with three NEW sub- 

acribers, all four in advance, in one 

remittance 
One subscription four years in advance. 
One subscription with four NEw sub- 
acribers, all five in advance, in one re- 

mittance........- Toseennsosves ..10 00 
One subscription five years in advance..10 00 
Any number over five at the same rate, 

invariably with one remittance. 

Sample Copies free upon application. 

These reduced prices ($2 00 for a year’s sub- 
scription in clubs of five or more) are lower than 
avy of the standard religious weeklies, though 
the papéris very mucb larger and better, as com- 

ieee will show. Subscribe now, with your 

, and get the low rate. We offer no 


premiums. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


700 
7 00 


8 50 
8 50 





‘* Young People (Weekly). 135 1 50 
Home Journal.........-....eceeee 1% 200 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 260 300 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine ...240 2 75 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 750 800 
National Sunday-school Teacher.. 1 10 1 25 
Popular Science Monthly......... 450 500 
St. Nicholas Magazine............ 270 8 00 
Scribner’s Monthly....... sovesese OOD 400 
Weekly Tribune......... canes --- 150 200 
Semi-weekly Tribune............ 2 50 8 00 
The Nursery .......  -6beesebemes 130 1530 
The Illustrated Christian Weekly. 225 250 
Turf, Field, and Farm(newsubs.). 450 5 00 
Forest and Stream..............- 850 400 
EclecticMagazine............+++- 450 5% 
Waverley Magazine........ seeeee #00 590 
Whitney’s Musical Guest......... % 100 
“Wide Awake,” an Illustrated 

Magazine for Young People.. 175 200 
Christian at Work.......°........270 80 
Arthur’s Illustrated Home Mag- 

BR cccccccccccescocccseses AT = 68GD 





261 Broadway, New York City. 
P.-0. Box 2787. 
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CHILDS 


[ATARRH 
AN BE CURED 
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CATARRH oPECIFIC: 


~~ 


A Disease that is Disgusting! Destructive! Deadly’ 





Do Not Use Nostrums in Attempting Its Cure. 





THIRTEEN YHARS AGO 


Catarrh was considered an incurable disease. I had then suffered for eighteen years in a manner only known to those who have had this disease in some of its worst 
forms. My professional dutics made exposure a necessity, and I was first attacked by aslight cold; terrible headaches, which would not be cured, followed, with deafness 


and ringing in the ears, soreness of the throat, di 


usting nasal discharges, weak, inflamed eyes, } 
coughing, with great soreness of the lungs. The liver and stomach were polluted with the mass of diseased matter oe 
tion and liver complaint made me a wreck, and incapacitated me for my professional duties, and confined me to my 


wking, raising of vile matter, black, and sometimes bloody mucus, 
from the head, until dyspepsia, indiges- 
Compelled to resign my pastorate, and 


feeling that my end was near, in desperation I gave up the physicians, compounded my Catarga Specisic, and wrought upon myself a wonderful cure. Now, at the 
age of sixty-seven, I am wholly restored, can speak for hours with no difficulty, and never bave had, in the whole thirteen years, the slightest returu of the 


EVERY PHysicIan who has examined my Specific, says it is certain and thorough and 
Compelled by the calls of fellow-suffering friends, I have : 

given ~ | Specific to the public. The great success that hag 

followed bas given rise to a host of imitators. Thousands 

now are suffering ailments of various kinds which have their 

source in various forms of catarrhal malady. Many thou- 

sands who should be cautious and not trifle with health, go 

to the nearest druggist’s and buy one of the many ‘“cure- 

alls”’ that advertise ‘‘catarrh” among all the other ailments 

the body is heir to. This method of seeking relief is not only 

useless, but positively dangerous, and many victims, after 

spending large sums in trying this class of remedies, realize, 

perhaps when it is toe late, that catarrh can not be trifled 

with, and should be met in the same determined way that S 

it attacks the system, T. P, CHILDS. 


Thousands suffer without knowing the nature of this al- 
most universal complaint. It is an ulceration of the throat. : 
lts indications are .awking, spitting, weak, inflamed eyes, fre- S 
q tent soreness of the throat, dryness and heat of the nose, 
matter running from the head down the throat, often ring- 
ing or dea/ness iu the ears, loss of smell, memory impaired, 
dullness and dizziness of the head, often in the first stages, 
but move commonly in its advanced stages, attended with ¥ 
painsin chest or leftside, and under the shoulder blades. In- 
digestion usually attends catarrh; a hacking cough and colds ace V 


ey Ccumlmon. 
Some have all these symptoms, others only a part. 


| gangrenous sure, 


pe fect. cs 

— Very little pain attends catarrh, until the liver and lungs 
are attacked in consequence of the stream of pollutiun run- 
ning from the head into the stomach. 

All persons thus affected take cold easily, and have fre- 
quently a 1unning at the nostrils. The breath sometimes 
reveals to all around the corruption within, while the pa- 
tient has frequently lost all sense of smell. The disease ad- 
vances covertly, until pain in the chest, lungs or bowels 
startles him; he hacks and coughs, has dyspepsia, liver com- 

laint, and is urged by his doctor to take this or that; 
foes cod liver oil is prescribed. Perfectly ridiculous! e 
foul ulcers in the head can not be reached by pouring such 
stuff into the poor, ago stomach. The patient becomes 
nervous; the voice is harsh and unnatural; he feels dis- 
heartened; memory loses her power, Bn ay her zeal; 

- gloomy forebodings hang overhead. Hundreds, yes, thou- 
sands, in such circumstances feel that to die would be a re- 
lief, and many even do cut the thread of life to end their 
sorrows. 

There is one other form of. catarrh that we must refer to. 
A hard substance forms in the head, becomes very painful, 
frequently breaks, and is blown with great pain and diffi- 
enlty frem the nose. In other cases it will eat through and 
discharge itself by the side of the nose, making a terrible 

Une of my patients was in this condition. She is now getting 
along finely; the sore healed up, the stench and acrid matter all gone, 


For All Afflicted With Catarrh In Any Of Its Developments, CHILD’S CATARRH SPECIFIC Affords A 
SAFE, SURE AND PERMANENT CURE. 


Treatment. 


By my manner of treatment the applications are made to reach the diseased parts in the most thorough manner 


ible, immediately penetrating every cavi ty 


of the head that communicates with the nasal passages, and subjecting every portion of the lining membrane to the cleansing, soothing and healing action of the 


remedies employed, with the most salutary effects. So effective is our plan, that a single application generally produces decided relief, the cavities are thoro 
the offensive smell, if any exists, is removed, and relief from all the other troub’ . 
become lessened, the irritation is soothed and allayed, the inflammation subsides, ulcerations are made to h 


cleansed of the accumulated mucus and morbid matter, 
immediately obtained. The discharges soon 


oroughly 
lesome symptoms is almost 
eai, the 


constitution soon rallies and is built up, so that the whole system, relieved from the drain of the poison, is in a manner revitalized and made new, and finally a 


To All Who Suffer With Catarrh. 


radical cure is effected, 


fair that every one that wishes should 
claim; and for this pur 


60,000 


less will be willing to let the afflicted know where they can find certain relief. 
lawyers, judges, merchants, bankers and business men. 


Catarrhal Cases have applied to me for relief. Many thousands have received my Specific, and are cured. We deem it only 


have the opportunity to ascertain whether we are able to accomplish all that we 


e we add a few of the many hundreds of unsolicited certificates which have been sent to us b’ 
grateful patients—as well as the addresses of some who have been successfully treated, almost any of whom 
respond to any inquiry by letter, if accompanied by a stamp to pay postage. Having been cured themselves, they doubt- 
We have thousandg of these certificates from all classes— physicians, clergymen, 


will p end we A 


REFERENCES AND CERTIFICATES. 


193 FE. Fayette St.. Balismore, M4., Dec. ®, 1879. 
Rev. T. P. Cxrnps:—I hare the pleasure of informing you that afrer a faithful use of your 
reuiedy for eight weeks ending March 23, 1879, I am completely rid of a stubborn case of catarrh 
of three years’ standing — breathing tubes clear as a whistle, appetite good and digestion good. 

° Yours, THOMAS B. HAND, 
Dr. Crips: ar Rrother.—This is to certify that I have used your Ca/arrh Snectflc and Cold 
Air Inhaling Baim in my family with most beveticial resuits, My son, now in i Julver- 
sity, New York, was so diy afflicted with catarrh, I feared for a time be was incurable; au: 
when IL applied to you for medicine my ho 


Rev. T. P. Corzine: Dear Sir.—I think you have the true theory and practice for cure of nasal 
caturrh, and also for the treatment of the respiratory organs. My throat is now so well restored 
that I can lecture daily without any difficulty, and find no culty whatever in preaching. 
You are at full liberty to use my name for the benefit of others. 

Yours very truly, Ye. B. FAIRFIELD, D.D., LL.D., 
Chancellor of the University of Nevraska, Lincoln, Neb 

Rev.T. P. Crrups* Dear Str.—About three years ago a severe attack of measles left my daugh- 
ter with catarrh of the head. A severe cold aggravated the disease. I commenced using your 
treatment, and she commenced to improve at once. Now my daughter is entirely weil—ail the 
horrible disease gone. Your treatment is marvelous in its effects, 

JOHN W. RILEY, U.S. Express Ag't, Troy, 0. 
Gateme, Leake Co., Miss., May 23, 1830. 

Rev. T. P. Curins:—Since receiving your Specific I have been Aitfing hard, It takes bard 
hitting to make such an enemy as catarrh surrender — at least it did in my case. There remain 
still some symptoms of bronchial irritation, but that is now so slight, and the symptoms appear 
s0 seldom, that I scarcely regard them. Whatever may be said of other cures effected either by 

your remedy or any other, mine is really a marvelous one. I feel as if I had almost taken a new 
aed on life, 80 great is the change of my whole being. I am close to sixty-nine years old, and 
can ondure nearly as much labor as I did atforty. I have a good appetitd, not ravenous, but a 
healthy one; good digestion, and enjoy excellent sleep, y any of those symptoms 
of strangulation of wich I wrote last fall. RB. E. MELVIN. 
Petrolia, Pa., April 12, 180. 
. P. Corina: Dear Sir.— Tt affords me t pleasure to notify you that I bave (asTI 
believe) entirely recovered from that loathsome disease, catarrh, through your very 
treatment. Very respectfully yours, B. BENEDICT. 


Rev. T 
sincerely 
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To The Reader. 


the treatment may be suited to his case. We 
send to any one marys | 


of home treatment and cost, with scores of 


oo, seek to treat those who have tried other remedies without getting the expected 
seeking the cure of this most vile and distressing disease, 
i from those who have been cured. Address 


Child’s Catarrh Treatment is not sold in the drug-storesas a patent medicine, because it must: de 
adapted tu the wants and constitutional needs of each patient. A knowledge of this is of import 
ance, and of this we make a special study. 


We desire communication with the sufferer, that 
benefit. We 
on receipt of a three-cent stamp, a full statement of me 





Say you Saw this in The Independent, 





[January 13, 1881. 


Rev. Henry Srovt, Raritan, Somerset Co., BP 






January 18, 1881.] 











Old and Young. 


THE LEGEND OF SAINT BARBARA. 


BY MARY A. P. STANSBURY. 











A FRIEND of mine, who went across the sea, 
Brought home this tale, which, like a 
thistle-bloom, 
Had floated softly downward from the 
glocm 
Of long ago, and told it thus to me: 


There dwelt in olden time, the legend runs, 
A noble maiden in her father’s hall, 
So wondrous fair of face, and clothed with 
ali 
The grace that blossoms under Eastern suns, 


That all the gold within his coffers sealed, 
And smiling lands that round his castle 
lay, 
And thousand men-at-arms that owned his 
sway, 
In smail esteem the doting father held, 


’ Beside one careless curl, that, drooping free, 
Might veil the rose-flush on his darling’s 
: cheek ; 


And one low word her perfect lips should 
speak 
surpassed to him the sweetest minstrelsy. 


And, since the maiden’s lightest wish was 


Jaw, 

And every breath an incense-draught of 
praise, 

As if she bloomed beside life’s trodden 
ways, 


The one fair lily without spot or flaw, 


8mall wonder, truly, that in such esteem 
She held her graces’ worth, that from afar 
She -miled upon her suitors, as a star 
Through the blue ether shines with fair, 
cold beam. 


One was a warrior, and a man of blood; 
And one bore on his offered hand the stain 
Of rank oppression and ill-gotten gain ; 

One in long riot spent his earthly good ; 


And none of those who to her father’s hall 
Rauk, fame, or hard-won honors humbly 


brought 
Were pure enough to match the maiden’s 
thought. 
She looked on each, and turned alike from 
all. 


At last, there came unto the castle-gate 
A strange old man, with hair and beard 
unshorn, 
His long, black robe with dust and travel 
worn, 
And craved an entrance, for the night wae 
late ; 


Then, © 
he il, 

He told the story of a wondrous One, 
Who, only. out of all since time begun, 
Had lived a stainless life upon the earth. 


‘ed and fed, beside the kindly 


The ma‘den heard, with strange astonish- 
ment; 
Her pulses throbbed, yet something held 
her dumb. 
She asked no more. 
was come, 
The old man rose and on his journey went. 


And, when the morn 


But on her sleepless pillow she had said, 


When tender darkness wrapped her si- 
lently : 


‘“* Who and whatever this Lord Christ may be, 
None less than he is will I ever wed !” 


evemgne) 


She slept at last, and suddenly the place 


With clear, undazzling radiance round her 
shone; 


And in the midst she saw the form of One 
Before the awful sweetness of whose face 


She felt her inmost soul an open book, 
And all her cherished, though unspoken 
pride 
Of grace and purity within her died, 


Shriveled and scorched by that all-searching 
look. 


“Child! for thine ignorance thou art forgiven 
Thy wayward heart’s unconscious blas- 
phemy,” 


The = spake, ‘‘ which dreamed a buman 
e 


Had ever power to bind the Lord of Heaven ! 


“ The mystic body of His Church below, 
Whose willing feet Lave in His footsteps 
trod, 
we, knowing, do aud love the will of 
oa, 
Robed in His righteousness more clear than 
snow— 





“ These are the Bride.of Christ, His face who 





see, ; 

Rejoicing in His presence; Gay and night ; 

But thou, so white aud fair in thine own 
sight— 


Alas! thou ert not pure enough forme!” 
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One last sad, lingering look the Vision cast, 
And vanished slowly from the maiden’s 
eyes. 
In the gray east she saw the dawn arise, 
Slow and majestic, from the silence vast. 


She rose, and locked the casket hastily 
Wherein flashed all her gems and jewels 
rare ; 
And from the dainty robes she used to 
wear 
She chose the plainest, long ago laid by. 


Adorned with beauty only, unafraid, 
Alone without the castle-gate she went, 
Aud all that day, with word and hand, she 
lent 
To sad hearts comfort ; to the needy, aid. 


Nor that day only, but through all her life— 

For God was pleased to grant her many 
years— 

She fed the hungry ; dried the orpban's tears ; 

Husehed with her gentle voice the noise of 
strife ; 


Ciosed softly eyes with death’s cold shadow 
dim ; 
All self-forgetful, as she went and came, 
Asking, alone, to wear the dear Christ’s 
name 
And eall her spirit wedded unto Him. 


And when she died, the people, as they wept, 
Called her ‘‘ Saint Barbara,’ and painters 
strove 
To make her smile immortai, and the love 
Of countless hearts embalmed her while 
she slept. 
APPLETON, Wis. 





WINNING GOOD LUCK. 


BY F. B. STANFORD. 





As the great clock in the counting room 
of Barone Brothers, banke1s, struck five, 
Mr. Rufus Warner, chief book-keeper and 
confidential clerk, looked up at it musingly 
and closed his ledgers forthe day. It was 
time now to go home; but he did not re- 
member any day of his life that had ever 
been so short. Since he had unfolded his 
morning paper and read, with considerable 
amazement, a certain small advertisement, 
he bad been in a state of happy perplexity 
and blissful castle-building. . 

“Tf this should meet the eyes of Rufus 
Warner [He had read it twenty times or more 
during the afternoon]—If this should meet the 
eyes of Rufus Warner, who remembers Joey 
Trexler, he will hear of something worth 
knowing by addressing Teague & Tarbox, At- 
torneys-at-law, Chicago.” 


. 


Two or three of the other clerks said the 
advertisment meant that he was about to 
‘strike a streak of luck.” But who was 
Joey Trexler, they asked. And that was just 
what puzzled Rufus Warner: Who was 
Joey Trexler? In the evening, though, 
after he had shut himself up alone in his 
room, and sat down before the open fire, in 
dressing-gown and slippers, it occurred -to 
him. Joey Trexler! Why, of course, he 
remembered him very well. How stupid 
he had been not to recollect him sooner! 

He had met the man long ago, when he, 
Rufus, was fifteen years old, and coming 
up to the city the first time. He was not 
likely to forget that period of his life. The 
day was a chilly, lonesome one, late in 
November, and the roads were frozen and 
rough, so that the lumbering old stage- 
coach ia which he rode from Perryville 
jolted at every turn of the wheels. He re- 
membered, too, how dreary the fields looked, 
with their tall bunches of cornstalks dot- 
ting them here and there, and the leaves on 
the trees were all turned and falling along 
the roadside. About dark it began to snow 
a little, and Joey Trexler (he was the driver) 
jumped down from his box and lighted 
the lamps at the sides of the coach. Then 
the other passengers—two old gentlemen and 
an old lady—drew the buffalo robes about 
them and gave up talking some time. As 
for himself, he had enough to think about, 
while he sat huddled in one corner, watch- 
ing through one of the windows the flicker 
of the lamp at that side and the gathering 
gloom without. By and by, however, one 
of the old gentlemen disturbed him. 

“Going fur?” he asked. ‘‘May be you 
oughtn’t to fall asleep.” 

“Tam going to the city,” Rufus an- 
swered. ‘‘I am not asleep.” 

‘* Going to the city, are you? Well, now, 
that’s quite a piece for a lad like you to go 
alone. Folks live there?” 

“ No.” 


The coach jolted along some distance be- 
fore the man spoke to him again; and it 
grew darker and darker, so that they could 
not see each other very plainly. After a 
while, though, the old gentleman attempted 
once more to start conversation. 

‘* Belong down in the country here some- 
where, I suppose?” he inquired. 

“In Perryville,” Rufus returned. 

‘* Your father keeps store there, maybe?” 

** He is dead.” 


‘*Dead? Show! I’m sorry to hear it. 
Mother living?” 
_ 


The coach lurched, the snow blew against 
the windows, and the lamps shot up an 
extra flash. 

‘*So you're an orphan?” said the old lady, 
in a sympathetic tone, from her comer. 

‘* Yes, ma’am.” 

Here the conversation ended a second 
time; for the horses were now seeking their 
way in the dark, and the coach swayed to 
and fro, making it necessary that the occu- 
pants should guard against being thrown 
from their seats. Rufus, tired and weary, 
wondered if they would ever reach the end 
of the journey. He dozed once, in spite of 
the uncomfortable condition of things, and 
awoke with astart. Then he dozed again in 
earnest and dreamed vaguely. Now he 
was in his room at home; and his mother 
was standing at the side of the bed, looking 
down athim. Next, everything was con- 
fusion and the house was filled with the 
neighbors. Somebody was telling him that 
it was ane auction, and that they were sell- 
ing all the furniture; that his aunt in the 
city had sent for him to visit her until he 
got a chance to live somewhere else. Final- 
ly, the old house seemed to be rocking with 
the wind and the windows were rattling 
very loud; lights were flashing here and 
there, also, and péople were calling one an- 
other. Suddenly he felt himself hurled to 
the floor and heard a frightful crash. 

‘*Whoa, Bess! Whoa, I say!” It was 
the stage-driver, calling to his horses, Rufus 
was wide awake now, and in an instant was 
aware that the coach had tipped over. The 
two old gentlemen, the old lady, and him- 
self were all in a heap together. 

‘*Don’t any of you move!” said one of 
the men. ‘I’ve got a-hold of the door 
here above us, and can throw it open.” 

He did so in a moment and crawled out. 
His companion, after groaning much and 
declaring that his legs were both broken, 
managed to follow; and then Rufus extri- 
cated himself from the robes, and helped 
them assist the old lady to climb out. She 
was much frightened, and had such difficul- 
ty in standing that the two old gentlemen for- 
vot their own aches at once, and carried her to 
a house a rod or two up the road, where a 
light glimmered. Rufus, in the meanwhile, 
hurried to unbuckle the harness that held 
down the floundering horses, which the 
driver was bawling at from some place 
where he had been thrown. 

‘That's right, boy! That’s right!” he said, 
as the horses sprang to their feet. ‘‘ Now 
give me abit of a hand; for something’s 
the trouble with my left leg and I’m gittin’ 
drefful weak.” 

Rufus, after taking off the unbroken 
lamp on the upper side of the coach and 
lighting it, discovered that the driver was 
pinned down in the snow by a part of one 
of the wheels, which was restiny on his 
legs. 

“There, that’s it! Lift ag’in, my boy, 
with al] your might!” the man said, seizing 
the wheel himself, also, and, with a great 
effort, dragging his limbs free. 

He had scarcely achieved this, though, 
before he fell back in a swoon; and Rufus, 
holding the lamp over him, saw that his 
ankle had been cut and that it was bleeding 
frightfully. But, instead of being scared 
and running away to the house for aid, 
Rufus took off a knit scarf he had about 
his neck and tied it around the driver’s leg, 
just above the wound, as tight as he could 
draw it. He had read somewhere that this 
was the way to check bleeding from a vein 
or ap artery, and he had the satisfaction 
immediately of seeing the appliance take 
effect and the blood cease flowing #0 rapid- 
ly. Then, exercising his wits still further, 
he rolled the man on one of the buffalo 
robes amd dragged him over the snow*to 
the house. 





In the end, it turued out that Rufus's 
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promptness probably saved the driver's 
life; at least, the doctor, when he arrived, a 
half hour afterward, said as much. But it 
all slipped out of Rufus’s mind the nest 
day, as soon as he reached the city, with its) 
crowded streets and whirl of excitement. 
Once only before had he ever been there, 
and the noise bewildered him for awhile. 
Standing alone in the busiest part of one 
of the great thoroughfares, he watched the 
people coming and going, until he became 
very homesick. He felt poor and mean, 
too, dressed in his coarse country clothes; 
and it did not seem as though he ever could 
find any chance to earn his living in the 
city. In the evening his aunt told him that 
he ought to get one of the newspapers in 
the morning, and look through the adver- 
tisements of wants. Thishe did with much 
eagerness, and, after answering two by let- 
ters, he selected one vacancy to apply for in 
person. 

A lawyer wanted a boy to tend his office 
and run errands. Rufus thought, as he 
hurried along the streets, that he would be 
able to do that,and more, also, perhaps, if 
the lawyer would only give him the oppor- 
tunity. His hopes, though, of obtaining 
even a trial expired instantly as soon as he 
had ascended the first flight of stairs lead- 
ing to the office named in the advertisement. 
As many as a hundred boys were already 
there waiting for the place: big and small, 
some good looking and others bad looking, 
some well-dressed and some rather shabbily. 
A tall, slim gentleman, with a prominent 
nose, red beard, and sharp eyes looking out 
through spectacles, soon passed up through 
the crowd, and, taking Rufus by the arm, 
drew him inside the office. 

‘‘Ever been in any office before?” he 
asked, sharply. 

‘No, sir,” Rufus answered, timidly. 
* But—” 

‘Never mind any ‘buts.’ Just anwer 
my questions. Are you well acquainted 
with the city?” 

Rufus was compelled to answer nega- 
tively again; upon which the man said, 
abruptly, that he would not do at all, and 
motioned him out. Going down the stairs, 
he felt a lump rise in his throat; but he set 
his teeth together firmly and looked straight 
ahead. On the sidewalk, histhoughts were 
diverted & moment or two by assisting an 
old lady tnto an omnibus, and gathering up 
her bundles for her politely; and then he 
walked on—he did not know where exactly, 
nor care. Very lightly, bowever, is our 
destiny sometimes seemingly buffeted about. 
A word, an act, ora look even, frequently 
changes the whole course of our lives; and 
by his slight courtesy to the old lady Rufus 
found out the next day that he had won not 
a little good luck. 

After wandering about the city all the 
morning, quite disheartened and lonely, 
looking in at the store-windows, resting in 
parks, and wandering how it ever came 
about that he should be in such circum- 
stances, he returned to his aunt’s. Dreary 
enough it was there, though, in her prim 
little parlor; and, wanting something to 
take up his attention, he turned to the 
morning paper, and read the advertisements 
again. One particularly attracted his no_ 
tice. A banking-house desired a bright, 
honest boy as messenger. ‘‘ Address P.-O. 
Box 1308,” the advertiser directed. Rufus 
sat down at the center-table and wrote with 
much care a carefully-worded letter. Then 
he destroyed it, and wrote another, and still 
another, until he was satisfied he had done 
his best. His father had taught him never 
to half do anything, and he remembered 
now all his good advice. From his experi- 
ence at the Jawyer’s, moreover, he was 
aware that there would be 4 great many 
letters besides his; and he knew that, if he 
did not make his excellent, no attention 
would be given it, among all the others. And 
so it proved when, on the following morn- 
ing, he stood in a private room of the great 
banking-house of Barone Brothers, 

‘‘A great many answers, my boy, a great 
many,” said the kind old gentleman before 
whom he waited; ‘‘but I have selected 
yours and one other as the most worthy of 
our notice. The other lad—yes, yes, let me 
see,” looking ata letter be held in his hand, 
while Rufus grew anxious. ‘“ He has the 
advantage of being familiar with the city 
and is well recommended,” 





There was the old lady just Uver by the 






the day before, and smiling a pleasant 
recognition at him at this moment. She 
went across to her husband and whispered a 
word or two in his ear, which settled the 
choice at once. In ten minutes more Rufus 
was on his way back to his aunt’s, one of 
the happiest boys in the city. That was 
the beginning of his employment with 
Barone Brothers, Bankers. 

One day, three years afterward, it hap- 
pened that Rufus was intrusted by the firm 
to carry some documents to a gentleman 
living in a small village near the state capi- 
tal. As he did not arrive at the end of his 
journey until late, he was obliged to remain 
in the village over night at the hotel; and it 
was at this time that he won his next good 
luck. While sitting on the hotel piazza, in 
the evening, bis attention was attracted by 
an aristocratic looking gentleman, who was 
pacing to and fro on the gravel walk at the 
foot of the steps, with a troubled, anxious 
manner. By and by a man arrived on 
horseback, for whom, it seemed, he had 
been waiting, and both immediately came 
up on the piazza and sat down. 

‘‘Give yourself no further uneasiness, 
Mr. Wheeler,” said the new-comer, in a low 
tone. ‘‘ The legislature is sure to pass the 
Brower Bill to morrow. It is all arranged, 
beyond doubt.” 

‘* And you are sure that Barone Brothers 
have no way of finding it out?” the anxious 
gentleman asked, dropping his voice to 
almost a whisper and looking around sus- 
piciously. 

‘* Yes, as sure as anybody can be.” 

Rufus had not been an intentional lis- 
tener; but when he heard the name of his 
firm mentioned his pulse began an extra 
beat or two. The Brower Bill! What was 
it? He had never heard of it before. Evi- 
dently, though, Barone Brothers ought to 
be informed that it was about to come up 
before the legislature. He went down on 
the walk and strolled around, trying to 
decide what todo. The nearest telegraph 
office was at the railroad station, about three 
miles away, and it would not be open at 
that time of night. But he must be over 
there by three o’clock in the morning, sure; 
for the operator would be on hand when 
the early express passed. That was his 
determination, and his message was: 

“‘ The Brower Bill will pass to-day. 
Barone Brothers ought to know it. 

* Rorus.” 

Sitting up in bed and rubbing his eyes, 
old Mr. Robert Barone read the dispatch, 
with amazement, just at daylight. Perhaps 


Perhaps 


Barone Brothers ought to know it! Good. 
ness! He would say they had! And he 
jumped out of bed in a hurry. It meant 


that a new railroad was to be incorporated, 
and the firm held bonds to the amount of a 
milion dollars, which they must not think 
of selling now. Rufus Warner was a val- 
uable clerk, and should be advanced, with 
double salary, from that day. 

Seven years later, on the night when the 
recollection of Joey Trexler brought to 
mind these events which had happened 
since he had seen him, Rufus Warner 
recalled that little stroke of fortune with 
the Brower Bill as the best affair that had 
occurred in his favor so far. Could he 
ever forget his interview with the head of 
the firm, on his return from the journey? 
The remembrance of it gave him pleasure, 
after all the years that had passed. 

He got up out of the easy-chair in which 
he was sitting, and walked about the room, 
flushed and animated. The time had come, 
perhaps, when something still more lucky 
was at hand; but, for the world, he could 
not guess what it would be. “If you ever 
want a friend, my boy, call on Jeey Trex- 
ler,” the old stage-driver had said to him, 
though he had never thought of it since. 
‘You've rid a bare-backed horse mighty 
spry two mile in this ere storm, for a 
doctor; and I sha’n’t forgit it.” 

lt was Thursday morning when Rufus 
Warner discovered the advertisement, and 
answered it as directed. A week from that 
day the following dialogue took place in 
Barone Brothers’ private office: 

““Wal, wal, bless my eyes! So you're 
that young shaver I took up from Perry- 
ville ten year ago?” 

‘“Yes, Mr. Trexler. 
nen” 

“Wal, now, you've got to be a man be- 


I am Rufus War- 
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fire that Rufus had helped into the omnibus | fore I'd a-believed it. These gentlemen | by the whole troop of children, flying to “I never thought it was a turkey,” she 


here tell me, too, that you've stuck te it 
and worked up to be their head clerk. 
That sounds well. The way to be lucky is 
to make yourself lucky. That’s it. Keep 
a sharp look out, you know,” rubbing his 
hands and smiling good-naturedly at Rufus 
and then at the bankers. ‘‘I’ve been out 
in the West ten year and have done pretty 
well in land, you see. Something rather 
handsome, maybe; and—look a-here, young 
man—” 

Mr. Trexler’s fuce grew sober; and, going 
over to Rufus, he whispered in his ear loud 
enough to be heard a rod distant: 

“I’ve been talking with your employers, 
and supposing—supposing, you know, 
Joey Trexler just gives you a little lift toa 
partnership, eh? Is it agreed? Give me 
your hand, my boy! Give me your hand!” 

Rufus put out his trembling hand. It 
was agreed, 





THE JOLLY YOUNG KING. 


BY M. D. BRINE. 





Tuerre’s a jolly young fellow, so blithe and 
merry, , 

Who goes by the name of——“ January.” 

He keeps out of sight 

Till a certain night, 

When old Father December 

Lies low on his bier, 

And his crown, you remember, 

Awaits the New Year. 


This little new king, as he steps to his throne, 
Makes many a promise that he will atone 
For the faults of the old year, or many or few, 
And no doubt the gay fellow does mean to 
be true, 
To each and to all. 
But the best of us fal; 
And so it turns out 
That the New Year, you see, 
Though he daily grows older, . 
No wiser grows he. 
And #0, laden with many a sorrow and tear, 
He, too, leaves his throne, and there reigns a 
New Year. 


But hore’s to the health of the merry new king! 
To his true, loyal subjects new joys may he 
bring ! 
May the months be so glad 
That no heart may be ead ! 
May peace and prosperity walk hand in hand, 
And doubt and perplexity flee from the land. 
For “‘ A Happy New Year!” 
Cries young January. 
“[’'mcoming! I’m here! 
Let al hearts be merry.” 





THE REASON OF IT. 


BY ROSA GRAHAM. 





Tue great dinner was over, and around 
the bright fire in Grandma’s parlor were 
gathered her children and grandchildren, 
discussing it happily. 

It had been a great dinner. There was 
no question as to that. Grandma was one 
of those comfortable bodies who keep up 
the good old customs in the modern times. 
To her a Thanksgiving without, at least, a 
week’s preparation would have been a 
ridiculous affair, and it was the general 
verdict that this year she had surpassed 
herself. Such turkeys, such ducks Grandma 
had never roasted! Such pumpkins, such 
minces, such puddings, such marvels in 
jellies and tarts and patties she had, surely, 
never made before! 

**T declare, I do not think I will want to 
eat again for a week, said Jem. 

Such a speech from Jemmy — Jemmy, 
with his far-famed stomach and unques- 
tioned stowing powers—was received with 
peals of laughter from old and young. 

**I don’t know,” chimed in Susie, 
think I'll be ready pretty soon again. 
to-morrow morning, any way,” 

‘You don’t look as though you would,” 
spoke mischievous Peter. ‘‘ You look as if 
you had turkey clear up in your eyes and 
ears.” 

Truly, she did, and the words caused 
fresh peals of laughter, so merry, so con- 
tagious it seemed as though it would never 


oof 
By 


end. 

It seemed so certainly to the funny-look- 
ing old man who stood without on the door- 
step, rapping to get in. 

*‘ Eyes and ears!” he muttered. ‘‘I will 
put something in their eyes and ears, if ever 
I do get in.” And here he gave a thunder- 
ing rap! rap! which instantly silenced the 
noisy laughers and sent Grandma, followed 





the door. 

As she opened it, and beheld the funny- 
looking old man, there was, apparently, 
never & more astonished old lady in the 
world. 

‘Why, as sure as I am alive, it is Father. 
Father Thanksgiving, my dears.” 

So she exclaimed, turning to ‘the eager 
little folks, who were tumbling heads and 
heels about her, in their anxiety to see. 

The funny-looking old man knocked the 
snow from his boots and entered; bowing 
and smiling in all directions and following 
after the astonished children, who retreated 
backward into the parlor, with their big 
eyes still on him. 

He was certainly a funny-looking man. 
A very old man, you would have said, judg- 
ing from his snow-white hair and whiskers 
and his feeble, tottering steps; but his face 
was fresh and fair and wrinkleless, and 
his eyes bright as a ten-year boy’s. He 
wore a faded suit of regimentails, in style 
two centuries old; a cocked hat; and car- 
ried a stick almost as long as those with 
which they used to tap the sleepy folks in 
church in the far old times. 

A funnier-looking old man the nineteenth 
century has never seen. In he went, fol- 
lowed by Grandma, still, apparently, the 
most astonished old lady in the world. 

“As sure as I am alive, it is Father. 
Father Thanksgiving, my dears.” 

So again she spoke, turning to the grown 
folks, who, too, openly amazed, stood star- 
ing at them both. And again the funny 
man bowed and smiled, in his inexpressibly 
funny way. 

There was a dead silence as this mysteri- 
ous Father Thanksgiving laid aside his hat 
and stick and sat down by the glowing 
grate; a silence during which his bright 
eyes blinked around upon the awe-struck 
children, as well as upon the odd grown 
folks, who now, for some strange reason, 
had ranged themselves along the wall and 
were sitting with their handkerchiefs to 
their lips. 

‘“‘Iam very glad to see you. You are 
looking very well, Father; very fresh and 
young,” spoke Grandma, presently. 

**T am a very old man,” he answered, ina 
gruff, yet not unpleasant tone. ‘‘ That is, 
Ma’am, counting by years. But, you see, 
I only live one day in each, and this odd 
world of yours does not get much chance 
to wrinkle me. 1am very glad to see you, 
Ma’am. You are one of the few who keep 
the good customs as they should be kept; 
but—” 

The old man paused. Something very 
like a scow] dawned on his handsome face. 

‘I do not wish to complain, Ma'am,” 
he added, after a minute; ‘‘ but I was a bit 
disappointed as I stood out on the step. I 
heard talking—very pretty talking; but it 
was all of turkeys, and ducks, and pumpkin- 
pies. All perfectly proper, of course; but 
I did hope to hear a word of the great 
institution of which I am the genius; of its 
origin, its history, its establishment in the 
land. But I see, Ma’am, you are like the 
rest of the world. You regard the day only 
as a stuffingday. In fact, Ma’am—” and 
the old man gave a jump, that sent the chil- 
dren flying back toward the funny grown 
folks—‘‘in fact, I believe these little crea- 
tures think Thanksgiving means turkey and 
pumpkin-pie.” 

The old man was really very much excit- 
ed. He stamped on Grandma’s pretty car- 
pet and eyed her threateningly. 

Grandma’s face assumed a very meek 
expression. She crossed her hands humbly 
over her knee. 

‘IT am afraid you are right, Father,” she 
replied. ‘‘I am afraid many of the grown 
folks have come almost to thinking Thanks- 
giving turkey. So what can we expect of 
the little ones? But I am very sorry; and, 
if you will call again next year, Father, I 
promise, in the meantime—” 

‘‘Next year!” interrupted the old man, 
crisply. ‘‘I will wait till next year, I think. 
Come here!” he added, catching at the near- 
est skirt, which chanced to be little Sue’s— 
“Come here, and tell me what Thanksgiv- 
ing is, my dear.” 

Susie was not at all afraid. In fact, none 
of the children were. They were too much 
amazed, too curious to feel any other emo 
tion; and, involuntarily, with Susie, they 
all drew close to him. 
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said, looking triumphantly up into the old 
man’s eyes. ‘‘ It’sa time—the time when—” 

**Good!” interrupted Father Thanksgiv- 
ing, delightedly. ‘‘The time when what, 
my dear?” 

‘‘The time when turkeys get ripe,” con- 
tinued Susie, solemnly; ‘‘ the time to pick 
‘em, and roast ’em, and eat ’em; the time 
when Aunt Joe says pumpkins just ache to 
go into pies; a time just made for eatin’; 
when you can eat, and eat, and eat—” 

But Suse did not finish. The old man 
was scowling again, and the funny grown 
folks seemed suddenly to find this an ap- 
propriate time to take their handkerchiefs 
from their lips and scream uproariously. 

‘You see! Yousee!” cried the old man, 
impatiently, to Grandma. Then he fixed 
his eyeson famous Jem. ‘‘ You boy there,” 
he said, ‘‘ you look Tike the oldest. What 
have you to say about it? Is she right, sir, 
do you think?” 

**Yes,” replied Jem, with an emphasis 
that brought fresh bursts of laughter from 
the funny folks by the wall. 

“Then pray, boy, why is this called 
Thanksgiving Day?” 

‘“‘Why, because we give thanks,” con- 
tinued Jem, regarding the old man even 
more amazedly than before; ‘‘ because we 
give thanks for all the turkeys, and pamp- 
kins, and good things that we have. The 
big folks go to church and have prayers 
and a-preachin’; but I can’t see why at all. 
I think Thanksgivin’ means givin’ thanks; 
and givin’ thanks, eatin’ on Thanksgivin’ 
Day. Eatin’ lots and lots! Sothatis how I 
do.” 

Grandma looked a bit shocked at Jem- 
my’s logic. She would have gladly put in 
a word of protest; but the old man gave 
no chance. 

“It is sometimes better to give thanks by 
acts than by words, boy,” he answered, 
right good-humoredly, ‘‘as I hope you will 
fully understand some time. But come, 
now, do you know anything about this 
great Thanksgiving Day, outside of giving 
thanks? Aught of its origin, its history? 
Did you ever hear, for instance, that one of 
the first Thanksgivings of which we have 
any record in old New England was in- 
tended for a fast day, and was only changed 
to a thanksgiving day the night before?” 

** No,” replied Jemmy, quite aghast, for 
his thoughts were on the final words. And 
** No!” echoed all the blue eyes, and brown 
eyes, and black eyes. down to little Sue’s. 

“‘Very well, then listen, all of you, and 
see that you do not forget. Tobegin with, 
I think you are all a bit curious about me. 
Well, as I told your Grandma, I am the 
genius of the day. You little creatures 
have heard of gen and fairies, of course, 
and, as I told your Grandma, I only live for 
this one day of the year. The fact is, I am 
rather a mysterious old fellow and I don’t 
know very much about myself; besides, as 
you see, [ama very modest old fellow, so 
you will excuse me for passing on. Thanks- 
giving was not always, as now,a regular 
institution, popping up once a year, but at 
intervals, according to events. Not always 
in this land, but occasionally in other coun. 
tries. For example, twice in England, be- 
tween the years 1814 and 1816, on account 
of the victories gained over French Napo- 
leon and on the final restoration of peace. 
Again, in India, in 1854, for the success of 
the British troops. Then there is the fifth 
of November, dating back to 1605, which 
is markedin the English Church Service as 
a Thanksgiving Day, in commemoration of 
the discovery of the Gunpowder Plot. You 
have heard of Guy Fawkes—you boys, at 
least—and how they put the powder under 
the Parliament House and were going to 
blow it up. 

‘But it was in this great land, my dears, 
that was born the permanent Thanksgiving 
Day, and this is its history. Long years 
ago, some very worthy people lived in Old 
England toward whom other folks, who 
had power, acted very badly. And so these 
became so discouraged, so tired of persecu- 
tion, that they left their homes, and at last 
they resolved to go and live in this great 
New World, of which they had heard so 
much. So they packed their goods, and 
with their families sailed across the big 
ocean to America. You can form no idea, 
in your happy days, of what these poor 
people suffered. It wasa good land they 
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had left, and this was then mostly a wilder- 
ness; and, between cold and hunger and 
other hardships, life to these emigrants was 
very, very dreary. But they were a strongly 
religious people. They trusted in the Great 
God; and ata very early period of their 
history in America they began to ascribe 
calamity to his frown and prosperity to his 
smile. From this they came to celebrating 
regular Fast Days, and Thanksgiving Days, 
the latter usually inautumn and the former 
toward the spring. 

‘ The earliest Thanksgiving Day on record 
in what was called the Massachusetts Col- 
ony chanced, as I have told you, on an ap- 
pointed fasting day, the twenty-second of 
February, 1631, and in this way. The peo- 
ple had been in great distress all winter. Pro- 
visions were scarce, and they were obliged 
to live mostly on clams, muscles, acorns, 
and ground-nuts, and these obtained with 
much difficulty in the winter-time. A ship 
had been sent to the Old World for sup- 
plies; but it had net returned and it was 
greatly feared that it was lost. As the fast- 
ing day drew near, the people were all dis- 
couraged. It was rumored that the last 
batch of bread was baking in the governor's 
oven, and that was a sorry prospect for 
them. But the Good God did not desert 
his people. On the very night before the 
fast day from those who were watching 
hopelessly for the ship were heard loud 
cries of joy. They had descried it, and 
presently in it came, laden with the sup- 
plies; on which account the appointed fast 
was changed to a thanksgiving day, 
believe they had a joyful 


cay 
and you may 
time. 

‘It is true that the keeping of Thanksgiv- 
ing Days was not limited to old New Ep- 
gland. They were observed also among the 
Dutch settlers in America, in times of 
great public rejoicings, and by others, but 
only at times; not, as here, regularly every 
vear. It was long ere the other states began 
to keep an annual Thanksgiving Day—as 
late as the year 1817 in New York; but 
finally the custom grew very popular. 
The governors began to issue yearly procla- 
mations, and now Thanksgiving has be- 
come as much a part of the year as Fourth 
of July or Christmas, and without which 
folks would feel quite homesick. Is it not 
so, my dears?” 

Father Thanksgiving paused, and blinked 
comfortably around. There was a mo- 
ment’s silence, and then little Susie’s voice 
broke in: 

‘‘Do you suppose there was any turkeys 
and pumpkin-pies on that ship?” she asked 

‘*T hope there were. I hope there were, 
little creature,” answered the old man, 
chuckling; ‘‘ but I could not say. I wish 
you could tell me,” he added, turning to the 
grown folks, ‘‘ just how turkey and_ pump- 
kins got so twisted up with Thanksgiving. 
But you've no record ; more’s the pity.” 

Jemmy stood regarding the old man curi- 
ously. 

“T believe all you say, Mr. Father 
Thanksgivin’,” he spoke, suddenly; ‘‘ but, 
somehow, I don’t quite believe in you (I 
never did much in genuses and fairies), 
and J think it’s very funny that Grandma 
should know you and never speak of you. 
I think — ” ; 

But Jemmy paused. Suddenly Aunt Joe 
hed whisked out from among the grown 
folks, and just here seized 
very unceremoniously by his hair and 
whiskers, which, to the utter amazement of 
the children, she lifted and held triumphant 
ly above his head. And then? Well, such 
shouts from the unsuspecting little folks! 
Such zrown folks, 
pretty plot 


the old man 


shouts from the funny 
who ha’l early discovered the 
and who dared only now have out their 
mirth completely. Such shouts even from 
Grandma and the jolly gentleman, sitting 
now in his own black hair and whiskers! 
Such shouts truly were never heard in that 
house beforé! For the jolly gentleman was 
Uncle Hal—mischief-loving Uncle Hal— 
who, with Grandma, had arranged this lit- 


tle play. 
‘‘T really wanted the children to know 
something about Thanksgiving,” said 


Grandma, when the tumult had ceased a 
little, ‘‘and I thought this would be apleas- 
ant way.” 

‘* But I did not expect to be shorn of my 
glory so suddenly, Ma’am,” spoke Father 
Thanksgiving, turning to funny Aunt Joe, 





“TI will thank you, young lady, for my 
hair.” 

But fresh shouts of laughter drowned his 
words. Aunt Joe had drawn the white 
head-rig over her golden curls, and stood 
now bowing on every side. 

«The great genius of the day!” she cried, 
gayly. ‘‘ Father Thanksgiving, my dears!” 





PUZZLEDOM. 


[Communications for this department should be ad- 
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PYRAMID PUZZLE. 
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* au 
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He RHH EH *€ 
HeHHRHRHHEH RE 
HeHHeRERHHH HR 
HeHRHRHHHHRHHH HEE 
HRHRHRHRHHRHHHRHHH HE 
HHH HEHRHHRHHHRH EEE 
HHRHHRHRHHRHRHHHHHHH HD 


Cross-words: 1, a vowel; 2, 
duced to practice; 3,a disease of horses; 4, 
vehicles: 5, failure in duty; 6, act of lessen- 
ing; 7, a salt-water fish: 8, a kind of choral 
music: 9, a cruel person; 10, that which is 
beyond the reach of the human intellect. 

The perpendicular word of ten letters isa 
division in the animal kingdom. 


The cross-words are in alphabetic order, from 
A tol. I. P. M. 
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DOUBLE DIAGONAL WORD-SQUARE. 
* * A * 
* oO * oO * 
A * + A 
* OoO* O * 
- A * * 
Cross-words ; 1, sovereign princes Of Tartary ; 
2,aSeripture proper name; 3, a word mean- 
ing entire and the first part of a musical term, 
the three middle letters being a degree ; 4, an 
Indian tribe ; 5, a localism for repasts. 
The IAagonals : 1, an abbreviation for one of 
the books of the Bible ; 2, a musical “— 


PRINCETON, N. J. 
[The above may appear at first sight to be easy; 


but the construction of a similar puzzle will 
be found somewhat difficult, we think.—Ep.] 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DEC. 30TH. 


“ OrietmnaL”’? Puzz_e.—(1) Infaney. (Nj 1, 
Nankeen; 2, Narrate; 3, Nervine. (D) 1, 
Dastard; 2, Dilapidated. (E) 1, Estelle; 2, 


East ; 3, Eve ; 4, Emit. (P) 1, Piteous ; 2, Per- 
fume. (E) 1 Egrette ; 2, Earl; 3, Ere; 4, Epic. 
(N) 1, Nosegay ; 3, Numeral ; 3, Neutral. (D) 
1, Defraud ; 2, Discomposed. (E)1, Essence; 
2, Earn ; 3, Eke; 4, Ease. (N)1, Nucleus; 2, 


Nominal ; 3, Natural. (T) 1, Twitter ; 2, Tur- 
moil. ; 
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CORKSCREW 
CROWN 
SIGHT 
HURRY 
BRICK 
HINDTZ 
PLUMB 
TASTE 
STAFF 
ANGEL 
BNAKE 
OCCUR 
THREE 
CHESS 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF LAST WEEK 
\NOTHER CLEVER, PvUzzL¥. — Annomination. 





NuMERICAL Entoma.— We wish you a happy 


Christmas. 
QUINTUPLE PUZZLE. 
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Selections. 


PATRIOTIC VOTER. 


Oup Uncle Mose, of Galveston, was not 
noticed near the polls on election day; con- 
sequently a colored striker was sent to hunt 
himeup. He was found sitting by the fire, 
groaning dismally, in his cabin. 

‘Uncle Mose, has yer voted yit?” asked 
the colored rounder. 

“No, chile, I wouldn't risk ketchin’ cold 
in my lungseses foah all de money in de 
world.” 

‘*Here’s a dollar to pay you for your 
time.” 

The old man secured the subsidy, remark- 
ing: 

‘* Ef you is comin’ de bulldoze on dis old 
niggah, he weakens. Hev you fetched a 
kerridge for me?” 

‘ Hit’s waiting at de doah, Uncle Mose.” 

‘Is ver gwine to bring me back after I’se 
voted?” 

“Bring yer right 
Hurry up, now.” 

‘‘Gimme a dram foah I starts?” 

‘‘Here it is,” said the emissary, produc- 
ing a flask. ‘‘ Take a pull.” 

He pulled and asked: 

‘‘Gwine to gimme annuder pull when 
I’se done voted?” and then he pulled 
again. 

‘““Yes, take annuder pull right 
Don’t be afeard ob it. Dar’s plenty 
whar it come from.’ 

So the old man pulled again, and wanted 
to know: 

‘‘Hev yer got annuder dollar bill about 
yer?” 

‘‘Look heah, ole man, you must ‘low 
de campaign committee’s made of money. 
Here’s yer udder dollar. Now jumpin. De 
poll is gwine ter close.” 

Lor, chile, you makin’ out you isa 
statesman. Heah! heah! I’se been foolin’ 
yer. I done voted de udder ticket only 
dis morning. Heah! heah! heah!” and the 
old image settled down in front of the fire 
and nearly chuckled his head off. 





back, Uncle Mose. 


now. 
moah 





It is well known that the letter e is used 
more than any other letter of the English ul- 
phabet. Each of the following verses contains 
every letter of the alphabet except the letter e: 


‘** A jovial swain should not complain 
f any buxom fair 
Who mocks his pain and thinks it gain 
To quiz his awkward air. 


‘* Quixotic boys who look fer joys 
Quixotic hazards run ; 
A lass annoys with trivial toys, 
Opposing man for fun.’ 
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DELAY IS DANGEROUS. 
ARE YOU TROUBLED WITH A 


Cough or Cold? 
ALLEN’S LUNG BALSAM 


AND PREVENT CONSUMPTION. 


This valuable remedy is sold wee all — 


GLAD TIDINGS TO ALL! 


To-day no one is compelled to 
dress in a cold room, but can find 
it warm and his coffee boiled be- 
fore rising. This clock does the 
work, wakens you 
at the same time, 
and adds one hour of solid com- 
f ort to every day of your life and 
saves you worlds of trouble. 
Christmas Presents of Gold or Silver will not com- 
pare with one of these Clocks. Circulars free. Men- 
tion this paper. 


PATENT CLOCE-WORES, Terre Haute, Ind. 


** | endorse all the inventorclaims.”--W. M. K. Dar- 
woop, Pastor Asbury Church, Terre Haute, Ind. 
















Perfectly harm 
Adheres to the Skin. White or Pink 
Get the Genuine. All Druggists 


Impossible to detect it. 


less. 
25¢. 


or by mail on receipt of ten 3c. stamps. 
Theo. Ricksecker, 146 William St., N. ¥ 
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Dyspepsia, Liver 
D ie ever & 
Aqgue, Rheuma- 
tism, Dropsy, 
Heart Disease, 


Biliousness, Nervous Debility, ete. 
The Best REMEDY KNOWN to Man! 


9,000,000 Bottles 
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Kage CE REED. 
DYSPEPSIA. 
m:—I used your INDIAN BLOOP SYRUP for 
byrpseen irene which I suffered for five years), with 
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few Vacees = my stomach in a condition tu 
1. relieving me of those distressin 
xpel rr A . oe o — eating; an‘, 
pal dizziness, this 

Speman on my continuls its use. My 
a siment perfeet ond a | greatly 


0. 383 West sta St., +, vk City 


Dear 5S 





oe CURED. 
44 West Ora St., New youn 
Seabed with Catarrh, com 
your INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP, and, 
nd myself eae cu 
. F. BISHOP. 


LIVER COMPLAINT Rh? LUNG DISEASE 


Dear Siz :-—Be 
menced the use 0: 
after a fair trial, 1h 


No. 617 9TH AVENUE, CITY. 
Dear Se :—I do not think I wouae be doing my duty 
without ha the afflicted know the beneficial re. 


ties, A taking the medicine for a short e,} 
was relieved, and happy to a that I am well. 
- JENNIE LORD. 
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The Only Remedy 
That Acts at the Same Time on 


Liver, The Bowels and The Kidn 
eS This combined action gives it wonderful 
power to cure atl diseases. 
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WE RECOMMEND 


Oarter’s Iron Pills 


To every woman who is 
weak, nervous, and dis- 
couraged ; particularl 
those who have thin pale 
im lips, cold hands and feet 
and who are without 
strength or ambition. 
These — A the 
nerves, strength 
to the bo “  tadines be 
freshing G,cleep improve 
the quality of th 
and purify and brighten 
the complexion. 
Remember that IRON 
is the Great Tonic. 
CaRTER's Iron Pits 
are also valushe for 
men who are troubled 
Weak- 
ness, Ni htSwe vate, &c. 
In metal boxes at S)cta. 
Sent by Mai). 


FOR THE 


Address 


Carter Mepicixg Co., 
New York City. Sold by 
erywhere. 
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Sarm and Garden. 


fhe Agricultural Edvor wilt be glad to recetve any 
practical hints, suggestions, or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our Subsertbers who feel spectally interested. 





VILLAGE IMPROVEMENTS. 


Gov. BicrLow, of Connecticut, in bis recent 
inaugural address, did a very wise thing in 
formally introducing the subject of rural im- 


- provements to the good people of that state. 


In this matter he has taken the lead of other 
states and set a noble example to them all. 
His suggestions should have and will have 
great influence in all directions. 

Mr. B, G. Northrop, secretary of the Connecti- 
cut Board of Education, has probably done more 
than any other man tn the country to stir up the 
people in regard to “rural improvements.” 
He has lectured on the subject in all parts of 
this state, and elsewhere when called upon, 
and has been the means of organizing a large 
number of village improvement societies, which 
are now in active and very successful opera- 
tion. He means to see one state, at least, ren 
dered very attractive by such public improve- 
ments as will make {it more than ever the joy 
and praise of the people. The work of im- 
proving and beautifying a village, once begun, 
will not be likely to stop, for every step is 
appreciated alike by old and young, male and 
female, rich and poor. 

The way to keep young men and young wo- 
men at home is to make home more and more 
attractive. The cost of such work, either 
public or private, is comparatively little, and 
the owners of property particularly should 
heartily encourage every step in this direction, 
as of the greatest importance. Gov. Bigelow 
thus speaks of the matter referred to: 

** Closely connected with the matter of edu- 
cation isa movement for rural improvement 
which has been begun in this state, and which 
has, under individual and private encourage- 


ment, attained considerable importance and is 
worthy of allsupport. Itis the endeavor by 
local assvelations to beautify in all reasonable, 
simple, and inexpensive ways our smaller 
towns and villages. This is not a subject 
which will come before you in your legislative 
capacity ; but I desire to allude to it in appre- 


eiation of what has been done and to express 
a sense of the value which such a movement 
has. It tends most directly to the cheerful, 
intelligent, and enduring happiness of our 


people that their surroundings should be such 
asto attach them to their homes and to the 
communities in which those homes are placed. 


It also makes our towns attractive places, in 
which strangers may eettle, and renders the 
remembrance of thein the pleasanter to the 
large number of guests which our shore towns 
in particular are called upon every summer to 
entertain. This movement owes its beginning 
and its progress to the efforts of the present 
secretary of the State Board of Educatioa.” 
I 


RURAL HOMES. 
SELECTION OF A SITE. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 


Tne most importent and most difficult part 
of the establishment of a rural home is the 
relection of a site. A home ought never to 
stend on the top of a hill, although it i# specially 
destrable tosecure <*"*~.) landscape view. In 
ascending a hill, go just tar enough to make the 
hilla vart.,e ground; but leaving the higher 
slopes above you, to cut off the winds and 
storms. “ This,” said a friend, “is superb. 
Why did not you set your house here.”? We 
stood on a high point, overlooking the whole 
spread of a tine vulley, with villages at our 
feet. I replied: ‘ This is a fine place to visit, 
but not to live upon.”” The winds sweep it, 
and it bas, like all hill-tops, a sense of isolation. 
If possible, get just far enough up to retain 
the neighborly feeling—a sensation of rest and 
peace, The hillside looking over the flat 
meadows, with their cattle, not too far from 
other homes, with the protecting hill behind, 
gives what you above all require—peace. 

The next point to look out for is the variety 
of outlook. The scenery should not present 
itself allat once, in a single grand stretch ; but 





_ open in new variations as you move about 


your homestead. This depends somewhat 
upon judicious plantings, but equally upon 
natural slopes and swales. A variezated land- 
escape depends upon a variegated surface for 
your home lot. Too much stress canuot be 
Jaid on this point. The finest landscape in the 
world will grow dull without variety. 

Other things being equal, the first level or 
landing place ona hillside is best, as it gives 
us control of the outlook. No onecan build 
below us in such a way as to cut off the pros- 
pect. A large proportion of country houses 
are at the mercy of those who build later. A 
group of trees, or a barn, or the house itself is 
set directly in the line of vision of a bitof fine 
woodland or water. To select a site that no 
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one can mar fs absolutely essentialto your 
future comfort. 

To those who build on hillsides it may seem 
unimportant to urge the consideration of 
healthfulness of location; but it is by no 
means @ superfluous suggestion. There is 
more than usual need of looking out fog the 
drainage of neighbors’ barns and sewage that 
comes from above you. I found a reservoir of 
water fed by drains was thus poisoned by a 
neighbor’s kitchen drainage, not less than one 
hundred rods away. The clay subsoil was full 
of small streams that connected our ditches. 
It is equally important to avoid glensides, 
where the quiet atmosphere often allows the 
miasma of the marshy spots to accumulate. 
Ill health in the country, diphtheria on hill- 
sides, is often due to these unnoticed causes. 
It must also be borne in mind that our clay 
hills are very retentive of moisture and need 
thorough drainage. In Central New York 
ague is very rare; but the only case I have 
known of forthe past ten years occurred on a 
steep hillside, from local causes. 

For an outlook there ts vast preference for 
the morning sun. If possible, secure a south- 
east exposure, open to the full sunshine and 
sheltered from west and northwest winds. I 
can point out a village that is one week in 
advance in spring of a village lying ten miles 
to the north, and of another lying ten to the 
south. The advantage in autumn is not 
always equally great. I have frequently a 
season six weeks longer than my neighbors 
one mile to the west above me and below me 
the same distavce in the valley. This advan- 
tage is one of no small moment, especially 
when your whole grape crop, or even at times 
your corn, is dependent upon it. Two years 
ago lI perfectly ripened Isabellas, Dianas, and 
Goethes, while even Concords were a failure a 
few miles away in all directions. To escape 
one frost is often the key to a successful year. 
The morning sun is also most delightful and 
conducive to health. 

A point of great importance to lovers of 
fine scencry is the “‘landseape of the sky.” 
In selecting a home,we shculd place few things 
ahead of the possibility of enjoying fine sun- 
rises, or, if not, sunsets; if possible, both. 
There is no time to quicken the pulse and feed 
the soul like early morning. The genuine 
lover of Nature is an early riser. He likes to 
be alone with the world. A northern exposure 
is not only to be avoided because of its damp- 
ness and chilliness, but because it is not a 
bright morning outlook. A western exposure 
is windy and overhot of a summer afternoon ; 
but it may compensate with superb sunsets. 
On the whole, give us a southeast out lookand 
a morning call from the Day King. 

The soil is not the least important considera- 
tion in selecting your house-lot. All other 
things beivg favorable, a cold, wet soil is a seri- 
ous drawback. On a hillside, drainage, how- 
ever, may generally obviate the difficulty. 
For fruit a stout clay is preferable to sandy 
soil, as the trees, growing more slowly, do not 
crack. For pears and grapes and cherries 
especially a loose clay is the best soil. 

These are the simple first principles of select- 
ing a country home. Most of the points indi- 
cated can be in every case considered; al- 
though it is seldom that we can avoid all draw- 
backs or secure every advantage. The vast 
majority of pretty cottages or capacious farm- 
houses needlessly lack advantages that bya 
little foresight might have been secured. 

Currtor, N. Y. 





HINTS ON PRUNING SHRUBS. 


Most glaring are the examples of bad prun- 
ing to be met with around our towns and 
cities. We find mock oranges (‘‘ syringas”’), 
spires, forsythias, and other shrubs sheared 
over into pillar, mound, cushion, or hedge 
pattern with a precision as exact as it is 
wrong. We regard our shrubs as objects of 
ornament, and the healthier we can keep them 
and the more beautiful make them the more 
we accomplish the end for which they are 
planted. By the shearing process we annihi- 
late the purpose we intend to promote. We 
rob the shrubs of their best flower-bearing 
wood, indace a thicket of switchy shoots, and 
enervate the constitution of the bushes. The 
rounded tops may appear handsome to some, 
but to the initiated they are exceedingly dis- 
tasteful. 

Shrubs appear most beautifulin their nat 
ural fashion—that is, in easy, glowing grace -- 
in which state they continue healthier and 
blossom more copiously, and we can enhance 
that condition by judicious pruning. 

Instead of clipping off the young growths to 
within a few inches of their bases, the bushes 
should be thinned out; the old and gnarly 
branches removed, in favor of young ones; 
weakly switches entirely cut away ; a well-pro- 
portioned body of strong, healthy young 
branches and shoots maintained ; overcrowd- 
ing, crossing, and interlacing prevented ; and 
shoots that have grown out too far shortened 
back to proper limits. All branches should 








have room enough to ripen, and the shrubs 
present well and fitly furnished forms. This 
is the work of winter; but it is not enough. 
Action should be taken, too, in spring and 
summer. A large curtailment of the wood of 
healthy shrubs, even in the winter time, is 
hurtful to the subjects operated on. Timely 
attention in the spring, when wood-buds push 
on every side, to rub them off, except such as 
are needed to maintain the equilibrium of the 
plant, replace those that ought to be removed, 
and keep up the supply of healthy, flowering 
wood, will be a labor-saving in the winter and 
do the shrubs much good besides. Summer 
pruning is reattention to that of spring in 
cases where the shrubs bloom late and cannot 
well be touched till once their flowering-time 
has done. Young shrubsneed more attention 
in pruning than old ones; indeed, a well-nur- 
tured shrub in mature years requires little 
pruning. Its energy should be spent in flower- 
ing. The pruning-shears are good enough for 
hedges ; but for garden shrubs the knife is far 
preferable. 

Subjoined I detail a lst of shrnbs and how 
to prune them - 

Altheas —Prune eventy, encourage lots of 
young shoots, and thin freely by disbudding. 

Azalexs.—Cut out dead wood at any time. 
In early summer shorten such shoots as out- 
distance the others. Pick off seed-vessels 
after blooming. 

Callicarpa.—Cut back to the ground in win- 
ter. In spring and early summer disbud and 
thin out shoots repeatedly and vigorously. In 
warmer parts this bush is not so winter-killed 
as here, hence needs less cutting back. 

Barberry.—Thin and shorten crop-shoots, 
reduce root-sprouts, remove suckers. 

Buckleya.—Shorten shoots, disbud freely, 
and in eveut of winter-hurt cut hard back. 

Bush Honeysuckles.—Prune freely when 
young; encourage broad rather than upward 
growth; afterward thin out old and keep in 
young wood. 

Bladder Senna.—Thin and disbud ; promote 
a stocky rather than lax growth. 

Chaste Tree.—Youvg plants may need some 
pruning; old plants need little. 

Cotoneaster.—Thin out old wood and keep in 
young. In fall these are brilliahtly berried. 

Currant.—Thin and shorten, disbud, and if 
overluxuriant root-prune. 

Cytisus nigricans.—A lovely little shrub. 
After blooming cut, off the branch-tips. 

Daphne Cneorum ond Mezereum.—Get all the 
wood you can. 

Diervilla,—Thin and shorten. In old plants 
prune but little till they finish blooming ; then 
shorten back to good stoots. Disbud freely. 

Dogwood.—The “ flowering dogwood” needs 
but little pruning; most of the other sorts 
want thinuing and shortening, and, if over- 
vigorous, root-pruning. 

Deutzias.—Thin, shorten a little, reduce root- 
sprouts ; after blooming, cut out old flower- 
sprays to good shoots. Disbud, if needed. 

Elder.—Thin, shorten, reduce root-sprouts, 
remove suckers. 

False Indigo.—Shorten a little ; after bloom- 
ing, cut off branch-tips. 

Flowering Raspberries.—Thin and shorten in 
winter and summer. 

Golden Bell ( Forsythia).—Sometimes thin.and 
shorten in winter; prune hard when it has done 
blooming ; disbud freely. 

Golden Rose.—Prune to regulate the growth. 
Old plants need but little pruning. 

Hawthorn.—Keep shapely and to single stems; 
cut out switchy shoots. 

Hydrangea,—Paniculata needs cutting bard 
back in winter, and thinning, if. needed, in 
spring ; arborea and radiata, cut to the ground 
in winter and rigorously thin when growing; 
quercifolia, thin if overcrowded ; and Asiatic 
species in like manner, according to their 
hardiness. 

Hypericum.—Thin out dead wood and old 
seed-vessels. 

Itea Virginica.—Thin, if needed, and remove 
old flower-sprays. 

Japan Quince.—Young plants, shorten; old 
plants, regulate. 


Kerria.—Thin. 
Lilac.—Regulate and replace old wood by 
young. 


Magnolias.—Keep to one stem, regulate, and 
promote an outward rather than upward 
growth. : 

Matrimony Vine.—Thin crop-shoots and root- 
sprouts. 

Small Buckeye.—Thio sprouts, if crowded. 

Mock Orange (Syringa).—Treat like Deutzia 
crenata, only keep them down when young. 

Fea Tree.—' rune but little. 

Priret.—If for hedges, cut hard when young. 
If for bushes, promote a spreading, stocky 
growth by winter thinning, summer shortening, 
and disbudding. 

Rose Acacia.—Regulate; recall wandering 
suckers ; cut sickly branches hard back. 

Shadbush (Amelanchier), Snowberry and Spin- 
dle- Tree. —Regulate. 

Spirea.—Keep loose and thin in body; s 
good supply of last year’s ripened shoots to 
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blossom this year. When they have done 
blooming, shorten back the flower-branches to 
good shoots ; disbud where needed. Prevent 
a thicket of root-sprouts. 

Sumach.—Dig out suckers of the Staghorn 
type. The Fragrant Sumach may want a little 
crop-pruning. 

Sweet Fern and Wax Myrtle.—Need no care. 

Tamariz.—Keep in graceful form, but not as 
weekly withes. 

White Alder.—Pick off old flower-sprays. 

—W. FALconer, in ‘Country Gentleman.” 


RAISING AND CURING CORN- 
FODDER. 


I wave no silo, nor do I want any. My 
cattle do well enough on my system of feeding. 
Corn fod ler costs me very little, comparatively. 
The land is plowed, harrowed, and furrowed 
out in rows 34 feet apart; manure spread in 
the furrows, and three to four bushels of 
White Southern corn is sowed in the furrows 
on top of the manure, and t!i:n covered bya 
chain harrow, dragged over the field. One pair 
of horses will cover an acre in one hour. 
When the corn is well up, I run a plow between 
the rows and earth thecorn up alittle. This 
is all it costs until fit to cut. I commence cut- 
ting as soon as it begins to show tassels, as I 
think when younger it is not so profitable. I 
obtained 20 two-horse loads tothe acre last fall. 
I cut it up, putting six rows in stacks, making 
them quite large. When their arms were filled, 
the men took it direct to the stack. When large 
enough, I tied the top of the stack as tight as I 
could bind it with a small hay band, first hav- 
ing a Jarge rope made with a noose in it, which 
I drew around the stack and drew it together 
tight. The stacks remained in the fleld until 
November. Rains did not injure it, and when 
carted in it was quite green and bright, much 
better than any saur-kraut ever put fn a barrel 
or silo. Iam only giving you my experience. 
My cattle, sheep, and horses show its value for 
themselves: and my neighbors, who never 
before believed in corn-fodder, will testify to 
its value. 

The corn-fodder leaves the land ina clean 
condition; and the fodder is clean, without 
weeds or any dirt to poison the manure-heap. 
The mangel-wurzel is one of the best crops 
which can be grown on a farm, in my opinion 
and in my practice. I cut them with a pulper, 
and mix with corn-fodder, ent fine, and a little 
bran and salt mixed through the whole. I 
would like to see a silo man show his fodder to 
do as much good. Ensilage, in my opinion, is 
fancy farming and of less value than any 
other new thing that has yet come out. We 
want, for food for ourselves, bread, meat, and 
vegetables; we want food that has hea: in it. 
We do not want saur-kraut or green vegetables. 
Why should we feed hay in grass form in win- 
ter? Why should we feed our green corn- 
fodder to our trotting or running horses? 
Would it not end in colic or something worse ? 

Ihada letter froma gentleman afew days 
ago who is building a large barn in a ten-acre 
Jot. It is tobe fitted up with the best of every- 
thing, and, above all, a silo! He asked me 
what I thought of it. The aboveis my opin- 
ion of it. If he will spend as much money on 
raising roots and dried corn-fodder ; get agood 
pulper and cornstalk-cutter, he will save 50 per 
cent., he will better his cattle’s condition 50 
per cent., he will increase his buiter yield 
fully 50 per cent., and I venture to say that his 
calves or foals will be 50 per cent. better. 
Who will dare say that swill is as good feed 
for cattle as dry food, with plenty of gool, 
clean drink? 1 would like to know in what 
ensilage is better than ewill. Let others try, 
then. I will keep on, and for any one who 
wants to see the results of my practice I 
always have an open door, and will be glad to 
see him, whether he comes as Hark Comstock 
came to-day (unawares), or letting me kuow 
beforehand, so that I may be on hand. I will 
show him the proof—the churn product.—W. 
CROZIER, in “Country Gentleman” 

re 


THE HAY CROP. 


Tue best paying crop the farmer can raise 
ishay. This as a general rule. A good grass- 
farm admits of much and good stock; bence a 
large amount of manure and good crops of 
grain, corn, and potatoes. It isan oft-repeated 
maxim that the farmer had better buy than 
sell hay, meaning that selling hay from the 
farm impoverishes it. So it does, and fn sell- 
ing grain and potatoes twice as rapidly. As 
a general rule, it is better to sell hay than to 
use it upon the farm and then sell the crop it 
nourishes. One of the paying crops this year 
is hay, especially for the farmers living near 
the city. The demand for hay in our cities 
and the substitution of dairying and stock- 
raising for other branches of farming in the 
best hay-producing localities, has caused hay 
to maintain 3 higher proportionate price than 
many other farm products. Hence, hay is 
the best crop farmers-can raise, under any 
ctroumstances, and more especially when the 
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situation favors him—es neer a market and 
good grass-land. In choosing a farm, one 
of the chief requisites should be a portion 
adapted to the growing of a good quality of 
bay, without the liability of soon “running 
out’ and involving the necessity of reseeding 
every few years. A permanent meadow on 
a farm is a mine of wealth that will pay better 
dividends than some that purport to yield the 
precious metals. Much grase-land that is not 
especially moist, but dry enough to grow, 
when plowed, good crops of corn and grass, 
may be made to yield increasing crops for a 
term of years, by top-dressing. Experiments 
have shown that none of our chief farm crops 
make better returns for the use of concentra- 
ted commercial fertilizers than hay. Of these 
nitrate of soda is among the best, as it has 
been found that, on application to grass-land, 
it usually much more than repays its cost. 
The tendency of the salt is downward and en- 
riches the ground deeply, causing the grass to 
withstand the drought. Chloride of sodium 
or common salt, plaster, ashes, bone-dust, etc. 
can be used with profit, if judiciously. Top- 
dressing grass-lands with stable-manure is 


being practiced oy many farmers and with | 


good results; but it is a mistake to apply 
coarse manure in the spring to your lands 

We lately saw a field that had just been mowed 
and raked with a horse-rake, where a top 

dressing of green manure had been applied in 
the spring. There was considerable straw 
with the manure, an the manure withal was 
somewhat limpy, from not being sufficiently 
decomposed; and the consequence was a large 
part of the manure and straw was disturbed by 
the rake-teeth and mingled with the hay. The 
effects of the manure upon the growth of the 
grass was very apparent, and, had the manure 
been allowed to lay in the heap until fall and 
the rapid decomposition prevented by forking 
over occasionally, the disagreeable result of 
mixing the manure with the hay would have 
been avo'ded. An adjoining field, upon which 
the latter method was practiced, gave very 
favorable results. Another farmer I know of 
has used most of hfs manure for several years 
upon his grass-land, cultivating but a small 
area in grain and getting his revenue from 
stock and hay. His testimony is that his farm 
has increased in productiveness and pays bet- 
ter than before.—Cor. Lewiston Sourndt. 





THE ROSE OF JERICHO. 


AT the last meeting of the Royal Botanic 
Society, Professor Bentley called attention to 
the peculiar properties of the so-called Rose of 
Jericho, pointing out that during the dry sea- 
son it becomes coiled up into a ball, and is 
blown about the dry, sandy deserts of Egypt 
and Syria for many months; but at the first 
shower of rain its leaves expand, and it becomes 
apparently revivified, as if its life were renewed. 
If placed in water, or in moist sand or earth, it 
open sout in a similar manner; and it is so sens- 
Itive to moisture that it indicates by similar 
chonges in its leaves the presence or absence 
of moisture in the atmosphere, and thus acts 
as a natural vegetable hygrometer, in the same 
way as a bunch of seaweed will become hard 
and dry in fine weather and soft and leathery 
in damp or rainy weather. In thiscaseit is the 
salt which is present in the leaves that is acted 
on; and it is quite possible that a similar >x- 
planation of the phenomenon in the case of the 
Rose of Jericho might be found if she plant 
were subjected to careful analysis. Asthe first 
Rose of Jericho was brought to England as 
long azo as 1597, it is time that the cause of 
its curious properties was discovered. The 
Rose has been called a vegetable barometer: 
but this is evidently incorrect, as it is influenced 
by the hygrometric, and not the barometric, 
state of the atmosphere. 








PLANTS IN ROOMS. 


It has been fully proved, by chemical exam- 
ination and otherwise, that plants in living 
rooms or in bedrooms rather purify the air 
than otherwise. Yet they may in some cases 

rove injurious in sick-rooms, when the odor 

8 offensive to invalids. Whatever annoys the 
sick does harm toa greater degree than healthy 
persons can understand.—Country Gentleman, 











NEW SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


Every old subseriber can reduce his 
own subscription to Tak INDEPENDENT 
from $3.v0° per annum to $2.50, either by 
paying $5.00 for two years in advance or by 
asking some friend (not a subscriber) to join 
him, both paying $2.50 each, in advance, for 
one year; or, what is better, ask four others 
to join, making five in all, and get the paper 
for $10.v0, or 2.00 each. For further and 
fuller rates see prospectus, on page 25, 
There is scarcely a town or a village where 
success would not attend the efforts of 
every one in thus seeking alike his own 
interest and ours. Try it, friends, one and 
all and make the club as large as possible. 


AGRICULTURAL. — 


THORBURN'S SEEDS. 


Our General Catalogue of 


VEGETABLE, 
FLOWER, 
FIELD, anda ‘ 
TREE SEEDS 
for i881 will be ready for mailing in Jan 
uary. 
J. M. THORBURN & CO., 


15 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 








YOU CAN DEPEND ON THE ACTION 
OF WARRANTED PURE 


DISSOLVED RAW BONES 


FINE GROUND BONE MEAL. 
BUY THEM 


of the Manufacturers, who warrant them of abso- 
lute purity and standard. Lowest prices. 


BAUGH & SONS, 103 South St., Baltimers, Md, 


Factory established over twenty-five years. 


LIQUID ENAMEL PAINT. 


These Paints are especially adapted to withstand 





the effects of sea-air without cracking or peeling. 


Metallic Paint for Bricks 
and Barns 

are alsoon Sample Carde, which will be furnished on 

application. The colors of all Paints are beautiful 


and are warranted not to fade. 
Address 


New Jersey Enamel Paint Works, 


RARITAN, N. J. 








TESTING 
MACHINES 


ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 

Wigetn Pty St, at Master; Store, 528. ith St., Enis. 
New York Office, 91 Liberty Street; Pittsburgh Sto 

272 Liberty St., under 7th Ave. Hotel. G. Vv. HALLI. 

DAY &CO., Agents, St. Louis, Mo.: New Orleans, La. 

Please sexd for Price-List, furnished Free. 


MILL STONE 


MAN UFACTOR: 





WORDIZE & MRO CO, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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For New Terms for 








for 1 egant Beok of 120 Pages, 
One =a, ow st ceeeratee aad Fit ase 

trations, = Lek pia 
Veuet In En, ant ee or = tr L- mn afterward coder 
seeds, deduct the 10 ce! 


rick SEEDS are > ie best in the world. The 
RAL GUIDE will tell bo how to get and grow them. 


"vick'e 2 Flower and Ay A, Garden, 175 
be pape Colored Plates, 600 cents 
paper covers; $1 in ‘elegant tecloth. I In German or 


PVick’s Colored Finis ine Monthly ber'aud many 

Pages, a Co! oh. rio aap m many 
ngra ice, $1. 

ee teas sent toe to peo Ty OP trial copies 

for 25 cents. Address 


JAMES VICK, Rochester, N.Y. 


FLORIDA. 
Descriptive Circular. 


The Vil of DELAND is located about five miles 
east of our ding, on the St. Johns River, where all 
pede —— Hd pe and three an ag fe les from 

Lake Beresford ding; very near! arly in the Geo- 
graphical Center, north and south, of Volusia County, 
and almost exactly in the center of the 


GREAT ORANGE BELT. 


This place is about twenty-five miles from the At- 
lantic Ocean, and is almost constantly favored with a 


tem pe 

SEA BREEZE; 
and, ey y & ovation | above the river, its location 
among ts isolation from ‘all standin 
md it is peculiarly adapted to the necessities 
invalids. of land is about twenty miles 
long and averages about five miles wide; is gently 
un ulating. 8 and =. — immediate vicinity some- 
what Our lan 

‘ONS SURPASSED IN IN FERTILITY 
by any pine region in the state. village, which 
is only four years an » have a | 
SCHae a LD NG, 

used alsofor Union Ja chureh serv- 


ices. We ha mails, est 
terchandize stores in SOU hae Calpain! a 
PAGE W EEK LY PAPER, 





8- 
blacksmith and maconsDep. ivan so uncommen 
in new pyetioment houses afford 
are, with ly 7. and hed roomy apart- 
ments, an -— all the comforts and quiet of home, at 
reasona! 


paines. 

For the “formation e invalids, we will add r- 4 
several good physi are settled in our midst, cul 
cas oranges as a business, but affording excellent 

aid when required. 
OCULTI if aan ote mg yee 
and lemon groves is our Boy there are 


a large num! aoe . vi tnit =i il stages . Fe 
on >, generally looking v: ea! an 
thrift ee good f ioc Of 28 abundant 


golden harvest in ue time. We are offering t 
CHOICE LANDS 
to actual settlers at from ten to twenty-five gollese 





SING 
STOVE POLISH 


h, Savi Aw aa Cleanliness 


; ay of Po 
Dareullity, Guar apy Coeyuaet Canton, Mass. 





DR. KENNEDY'S 


| Prairie Weed 


is warranted to qusoove Cough, from the worst Con- 
operant test tick!ing in the Tiroat. 


q It he A 

of our own ot used inon other medicine. I 
have careful watched fis po on all ages from 
to old age. all Druggists at $1 a bot 


le by 
DONALD KENNEDY, 
ROXBURY, MASS. 











STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour, 
LISTER BROTHERS, 

New York = Omen 36 159 ) Fepet Street, 


oft Reon and 4 Dealers a invited to send for 





NOVELTY INCUBATOR. | 
I offer this as the simp jest. 


Hatches + A. 

Rees. P Price’ “edie ready fo 96 

Bis.” NOEERRY, 28%: 
re ation 


— +iy givin: mil rticu- 
- G. ATKINS, enaee, N.J. 





lars on application. 





racre. Village lots and improved property for sal 
} For further particulars am call on or 


J. Y¥. PARCE, DeLand, Volusia Co., Fla. 
H. A.  DeLAND, Fairport, Monroe Co., N. Y. 


“FLORIDA.” 
DeLAND GROVE HOUSE, DeLand, Fla., 


situated in a beautiful and health Igoaltsy with best 
of society, and within three minu = anin 
Post- office, and wet cresnined School, is no’ 

the season for the — of guests. Tablestpp ied 
with bestin market. Terms: per 

cording ss to location of rooms. Trammeut’ Soar, per 


day, 
0. P. TERRY, Proprictor. 


HANCOCK INSPIRATOR 


18 THE 


BEST BOILER-FEEDER 


Stationary, Marine, and Locomotive 
BOILERS. 


Over 15,000 in Use. 


Send for Circulars and Price-lists, and for any in- 
formation desired, to 


THE HANCOCK —— 














1881 see page 25. 


34 Beach = Boston. 











SAVES ITS COST IN P 
$3.50 to $5. 


Sientins. twe en, at $1 


ro eee aaee es 





$a I also manufacture the most epproved Cora 


ALBANY CORN AND 


Will Plant equally well Corn, Beans, Peas, or Small Garden Seeds. 
AWARDED THE HIGHEST MEDAL AT THE CENTENNIAL AS BEING THE BEST PLANTER. 








ACRES OF CORN. 


G FIFTEEN 
One man and a horse can plant from seven to ten aeres of Corn in one day with the Planter, at a cost of from 


COST TO PLANT FIFTEEN ACRES BY HAND. 
wera, one man and horse, three days, at $3 





Cultivator extant. 


= 





MATFIELD FERTILIZER, 


This is the fy contata all the soll 
elements found “— is will prove 
ope h 4 oy a centnge ¢ 
lant-food i clomenta than we ger pe for them b 
he labels p! age. Six years’ ex 
ence has cconclustvel cheabitahed the. above fact. 
A few good agents wanted. 


OM ATFIELD FERTILIZER CO. 
13 Doane St., Boston, Mass, 


THE INDEPENDENT 


has for se the followtig named fine Stecl Fuser 








ings and the phew ing © } ey which wi 
sent, postpaid, to dress upon feceipt of the 
very low prices names 
ENGRAVINGS. 

THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA 

TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie. Size 

Se e. Mrcanacenessuns evans can cane-seses $2 Go 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, ed and attested 

by F. B. Carpenter, the rtist, and A. H. 

Ritchie, t Saris Sp esiadananeveen 20 00 
THE AUTHORS THE a samatcandl STATES. 

Size, — ‘ . 200 


The Same, a 
Ritchis, the F 
EX-PRES!DENT 
EX-VICF. PRES. ! 
EX-VICE PRFSI 
Size, 16x20. 
EDWIN M. STA 
_ | CRAPS SOM 
All of the abo 
and will be sen. 





The “ ISNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LILCOLN.” 
B Lt ag B. Sespenter. Bound in Cloth. 


rae) | FeRS Leb Fite ek” oad te 
Cloth. 190 pages 


Orders, with the cash enclosed, to be addressed to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway New York, 





FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have had so many inquiries for Files or 
Binders for Tut INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those whe 
may desire them. Each File or 3inder wil 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. THE cover has “THE INDEPENDENT” 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 


quite ornamental and jooking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be de- 
livered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each ; or sept (postpaid) on the receipt of one 


dollar and twenty-five cents each. The usuai 
price is $1.50. A cut of the File or Binder ig 
given below: 








32 “ 


THE INDE 


PENDENT. 





{January 13, 1881. 








The Midleowm late Gonpuay’s 


SUPERIOR 


SILVER-PLATED WARE. 
NEW DESIGNS 


FO FAL 
NOW READY. 


FACTORIES: MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
13 John Mtreet, Now York. 

120 Satter Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
State street, Chicage. Mil, 


For Sale by all encore | Dealers. 











STEINWAY 


The Standard Pianos of the World! 


The Largest Establishment in Existence. 
Warerooms : Steinway Hall, W. Y. 
WEDDING RECEPTIONS 


AND 


PARTIES 
FURNISHED WITH A CHOICE VARIETY OF 
ive 


Creams, Ices Charlotte de Russe, 


Oysters, Jellied Game, Boned Tur- 
key, Mottoes, Bridal and Fancy 
Cakes, Flowers, etc., etc. 


Also entire Outfits of Decorated China, Silver, Glass, 
ind Table Linen supplied by 


A. THOMPSON, 
20 Clinton St., bet. Pierrepont aud Fulton, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


N. B.—Reliable Waiters sent in all cases. 


OUR FRESH STOCK OF — 
WHITE HOLLY 


18 NOW READY. 
Tis, with our complete assortment of 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS, 
embraeing some 90 varieties,is particularly worthy 
the attention of wholesale buyers 

send for price-List. 
GEORGE W. READ & CO., 
186 to 200 Lewis Street, New York. 


y OLUMBIA BICYCLE. 

A permanent, practical road ve 
hicle, with whicb a person can ride 
three miles as eoslly as he could 
walk one. The exercise promotes 
health and strength. Send 3cent 
games for 26 pags Catalogue, with 

Price-Llists and full information. 
THE POPE M'F'G Co., 


pS: SCIOPTCONS 
eae 


MA 4. Gict pada BLIDES, 
For — and ofc! our wate or for 









pubis 


ie) 


VICINITY who desu Me Furniture or Carp 
the Installment plen will do well tocall upou 
GEORGE A. CLARKE, 747 Broadway, up-«tairs. 

The best goods at moderate prices 


SANITARY GOTHIC FURNACE. 


Highly recommended for Purity of Air, Simplicity 
»f Construction, Economy, and Durability, for warm 
ing Dwel lings and Churches. Send for catalogue. 

Al M. LES No. 280 6th Avenue, New York. 
Refe “ x. Doc J Bedford, Ranney, Hudson ; Judges 
Rosworth, Curtis ; Bishops Clarkson, Whittaker, Vail, 

Morris, Neely, and others. 


PRINTING PRESSES 


from 75 cents to $175. 








t A be : Circulars 
Tee. Specimen ook ¢ I ype, 10 
cents. 40kix , 10 centa 
JOSEPH w ATSON, 
19 Murray Street, New York. 


NEW Your K & BOSTON L AMP M MFG co., | 


ashingten St.» Boston, Masa, 


Besides a special novelty 1 


Kerosene Goods at lowest prices. 
Illustrated Catalogue free. 


MILHAU’S ELIXIR 


CALISAYA BARK 


has maintained for half a century its pre-eminence as 
a most er) and efficient Tonic, Appetizer, 
and Preventive of Ague. 
Hig Sty cosommentes Sor dyspeptics, 
the we 


convalescents 
nervous, or debilitated, and ¢ 
damp locations. Price, $1.00. uae Dame ee 


Ask for “MILHAU’s.” | 
It is the Original. Allow no substitution. 
3.MILHAU’S SON, 183 Broadway, N. ¥. 


Cures all Irritative Diseases 


tives. 
atism, and Dropsy. It is of Invaluable 
diuresis at night. 


F. CROSBY, 666 


For sale by Druggists ; 


Landaus, Landaulets, 
Berlin Coaches, Victorias, 
Broughams, Cabriolets, 
Coupes, etc., etc. 


ALL WORK STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS, 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


“THE VERY ESSENCE OF ASPARAGUS” 


of the Kidneys and Bladder. 


By its mild and strengthening action it purifies the blood better than purga- 
It relieves liver and skin diseases. 


It prevents Heart Disease, Rheum- 
help to children who are troubled with 


It is free from all disagreeable taste. 


Sixth Ave., New York. 


or, by mail, , 50 cents in in postage stamps. 
We Manufacture in the LATEST STYLES 





H. KILLAM & 00,1 mew Haven, ‘Conn. 





Camden, N. J. 





“BSTABLISHED 1870. 





Set 


act Komplete ja 


omplete 


n 
rece: $88! 
Parlor, Lodge, and ‘Chureh Furniture. 
No charge for. yd 36 for Pateet atalogue. 
SHAW, APPLIN & 
35 Sudbary ee Boston. 


The Automatic Shading 
PEN. 


For Plain. Fancy, and Ornamental 
LETTERING. 





Wasntneton, D. C., March, 1880. 

I desire to say that the" “Shading Pen,” 
invented by Mr. STOKES, meets a want long 
felt — mmen. The work done by it is 

line and shade. e rapidity 
with which lettering is done, aside from 
the beauty of the work, is enough to rec 
opaeee t for general use. 
Rt. KY, Ass't Cashier, U. S. Treas'y, 
T. 8. Evoweer’s Orrice, St. Louis, Mo., ) 
February lith, 1880. § 

Ihave tried the Pen, and it gives great 
satisfaction. It is worth twice the price 
asked. It is valuable toe headines. etc. 

omx R. BALiinoer. 
CuHicaao, April 21st, 1880. 

Indispensanie for the execution of neat, 
attractive lettering, ete. 

Raxp, McNay & Co. 
Circular and Sample Writing Sent on A ppli- 
cation. 

Sample set of 3 sizes, by mail, $1.00. 


J. W. STOAKES, Milan, Ohio. 


Flower Boxes. 
| Decoration : 
ar Designs and 
supplied without charge. 
EDWARD BOOTE, re 
No. 11 East 1%tkh &t., N.Y. 
Opp. Arnold, € Na, Constable &Co. 


W. & B. DOUGLAS, 












mps, we manufacture 
many new styles and wholesale every variety of 


MIDDLETOWN, > 


= N. 
Branch arehouses: 96 
and 87 Foun St., New York: 
and 197 Lake 8t., Chicago. 


MANUPACTURBRS OF 


Hy dranta, Street Washers, 
Wonxs poumnap ix 1882. 
Highest awarded 

them L A the. Universal Ex- 

eaten, in 

- ; "vicnns, ustria. in 


ad Centennial Exhi- 
tition. “i876. 


ELGIN WATCHES. 


All st hy Gold, Silver, ond Nickel, $6 to 
$150. halna orgs D..to beexam. 
=J i or ANDARD 
Asari ax Wator Oo. "0. Brereecna .P. 














Send stamp for Catalegue. 
Rides, Shet Guns, Revolvers, sent a. 0. 4. for examinations 


> ESTERBROOK’S *rens. 





THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 













ern ew 


New York. 








‘Skin of Beauty ina Joy Forever 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM, or MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 


removes Tan 
Fimplecs Frec 
Moth 
Patch es, and 
every blemish 
on Lesaty. it 
haa the 


test of thirty 
ears and isso 
arm less 


flar name. 
disti nguishea 
Dr. L. A. Sayre 
said to a lady 
of the haut ton 
& patient) 
wilt use them, 41 ecommend ‘Gouvraud’s 
Cream’ os the least) armful cf all the Skin prepara- 

tions.” Also P cadre Subtile removes superfluous hair 


to th 
a  SOURAUI Sole Prop., 48 Bond St., N.Y. 
For sale by all Druggis ~ P= Fancy is Dealers, 
hout the BAS see, Denadse. and ve co. 
‘ound i. ow 7 York. Cy oe H. Macy & 
8 4 rich & Co. Ly and othe 
— Peware of base ‘imitations 


. of-er $1,000 Reward for the 
arrest and preof of any ony veiling the same. 





s gou ladies 





THE 


Best in the Market. 
Seld Everywhere. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


W.D.Turner & (o., 
Geveva, KANE Co., Itt. 
Graham & Haines, 
Manufacturers’ Agents, 
118 | Chambers 8t., N.Y. 


Best in the 















World fer 
Hand or 
Machine 
Sewing. 























SUPERIOR CARVERS 


AND FORKS. 


CELEBRATED ANVIL BRAND. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 


46 EAST 14th STREET, 
MAKERS OF PLATED WARE, 


Spoons, Forks, Table Cutlery, etc. 





ON GENER- 


1X. ‘and U 


148 te 153 East 14¢ An Se. Re hein 


ufacturers 0; pouml 





HOTELS, BOARD, ETC. 


AUG RFI KE HOCTE St. A tin, 

Dec. 1 US bh. well known hotel, | ne, 
ted in the South, will afford 

tions at V4 usual terms—viz.. 


ecorating, 
ne Proprietor. 





iT. 


‘orest. C SCOFT! 
Continental H Philade elphia 
late of ‘the Windsor Hotel, 





New York, 


ng WwW’ wine 
,on most favorable terms, | J wopetoter will 
receive , which is 





Central De ~" ‘4. now yo for the ee of per- 


an gu cents 
F iret class restaurant connected m with hotel. 
PETELER. 


G RAND BOULEVARD -WerEi. Broadway. 
FW Eighth ave., and Central Park, New Y 


ork. 
ay 4 located 
Family and Transient sates, T 


Terms reasonable. HICKS, ,t-- = late 
of Cape May Point | Hotels. * 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 
St. Denis Hotel & Taylor's Saloon, 


(European Plan), 
Brondway and jilb Street, New York. 


WM. TAYLOR. 





upward. 


new, Comme ious, and most del 











TRAVEL. 





TO 


PASSENGER I STEAMSHIPS FRO 
PASAUL TH ie line ore 
two new and veuperior steam steam 
room accommodations. 
Send for Pampblet and other ~t—h-~ 





NOR- 
WECIAN 


MOOLLEWs 
COD-LIVER O1f_ 








FOR 
General " 
Debility, 5 









i 


















PURE COD LIVER 


—— AND =, 


— ffering from a 
Te Ore and All.—Are oF: ne ae the vert 
eee, ot Re 





Guees ty > See 


and all 
trealed. Send for 
WS: ft ee Write 


- rs. P mae ee Rome, X. ¥. 











TORK 
ole LIV UEEN OWN BEL- 
i BNDO Seren ce OR own B 
acsomnmcd ations by this unsurpassed 
for comfort and elegance aw ay> it on 
added 
which is now one of the finest on oy 
Frmest CaBIN SALOON, to $ rn - 
Return, $110 to $1 
SECOND Cases (everything furnished), ), $40. 
1 Ea” Espectaly low rates to clergymen 
AUSTIN BALDWIN & C0., General Agents, 
53 Broadway. New York. 


CUNARD _ LIN E. 


With the view of atm 
lsion, the steamers of 
for all seasons of the year. 





chances of col- 
= nla he 8 specified course 














ropa adeembteeniace se” TSE 
or n 
cue. or nothing to the on of 42. 

On the homew: the m ridian of 


moat a a new Toss 50 pi Fy 
Me 
vues PIER NO. 40 NORTH 
IA ednsdea 





4 $100, 
ea and return tickets onfavorabieterms. 
and from all parts 


a reign and. pameape office Ro. 
pr Line U. S. Mail Steamer. 


y YORK AND GLASGO 

om Pier No. 20 North River. New York, 

. Jan. 15th, 5 a.m. | Devonia, J 7. 29d. 1a. me. 
2. Sh. 6 a. 


> sopto 8. peter aes Sens 
Steerage. $28. 


NEW TORE "TO 1 LONDON DIRECT. 
From bp No. 46 ye my. foot of 


very Jow rates 





Steamers marked 
Cabins, $55 and 
HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agents, 

7 Bowling Green. 








BELLS. 


THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Established in 1826. Bells for all purposes. War. 
ranted satisfactory and durable. 
MENEELY & CO., West Troy, N. Y. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chu 
eb ra cic. FOLLY 












VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincianeti, O 








‘Tux Ivperexpest’’ Pages, Nos. 31 axp 33 Ross Srazer. 








